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Address of Welcome by Rai Bahadur Ram 
Kisbore, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Delhi, Chairman of the Reception Committeei 
Indian Philosophical Congress* 

12th Session. Delhi. 

Sir Qirja Shankar, Deleuateh to the Indian Priloso- 
PHiGAL Congress, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my ])leaBanb duty and proud privilege to extend to 
you all a cordial welcome to thin session of the Indian Philoso. 
phical Congress. To those who have travelled long distances 
and put up with the inconveniences of a journey, which at this 
time of the year is hardly comfortable, the bracing air and the 
glorious sunshine of Delhi, and the beauties with which nature and 
art have endowed her, will offer, I hope, a refreshing and cheer- 
ful relief. Some of you who corao from warmer parts of the 
country, and are not accustomed to the rigour of a Northern 
winter, may, I fear, find the weather a little trying. But the 
genial social atmosphere of the Congress and the fervent 
fellowship which it is sure to inspire will, I believe, mitigate to 
some extent^ their discomfort. 

For those who have not been to this historic city before, a 
visit to her noble monuments will be, I am sure, an enjoyable 
diversion. Few indeed have the time and the leisure to 
explore the archinological treasures of Delhi, covering a vast 
area of over seventy square miles which provided the site for 
seven ancient cities. But it is a fascinating study, if one can 
afford it. The dream-like palaces, and the mosque of Shah Jehan, 
the lofty walls of the massive citadels of the TughJaks, the 
dignified niosoleums of Humaynn and other great Muslim 
ru1«;r.4, the wonderful Klitb-Miimr and its most interesting 
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surroundings which include the ruins of the citadel of the last 
Hindu King of Delhi, are but a few of the relics of the ancient 
glory of this famous city. They are the memorials of a tragic 
history of strife and ephemeral success of the rise and fall of 
empires and dynasties. But to you who, ns philosophers, are 
lovers of peace and wisdom, I should specially commend one or 
two monuments which are not likely to impress an ordinary 
visitor by their mass or magnitude. The Dargah of Nizimu- 
ddin Aulia enshrines the memory of great religious teachers, 
poets and philosophers. Nizninnddin was the greatest in a 
succession of saints, who had for some generations trained 
disciples as their successors in religious thought and activities. 
The devout tradition of the place has been handed down to the 
present age, and every year, during the Urs celebrations, 
mystics and religious devotees gather in the Dargah and have 
a conference in honour of the famous saint. In addition to the 
highly Ornate tomb of the saint, there is in the Dargah a tomb 
of the Poet-philosopher Amir Khusnm, a contemporary of 
Nizara-ud-din. Nearby, the simple grave of Jehanara Begam, 
daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan, renowned for her culture 
and fine sentiments, is famous for its Persian inscription : — 

“Let nothing but grass cover my grave ; for that is the 
covering meet f«)r the lowl}'.” 

The other monument which, I am sure, will interest you, 
is known as Ilauz-Khas, midway In'tween New Delhi and the 
Kutb-Hinar. It w'as a seat of Islamic learning and culture, 
where a great theological college was maintained by the Pathan 
rnlors. It has an atmosphere of tranquility and quiet charm 
which brings peace to the troubled soul. 

The peculiar history of Delhi, characterised by incessant 
struggle for supremacy has not, unfortunately, been congenial 
to the growth and development of philosophic thought. It is 
true that many of the rulers of medioeval Delhi have been men 
of culture and learning, and some of them found it possible to 



turn their minds from political activity and intermittent warfare 
to the promotion of culture and fine arts. Yet the dominant 
feature of the history of the city has been political and military 
rather than cultural and spiritual. With a few laudable excep- 
tions, the civic activity of Delhi has not made for the enlighten- 
ment of the mind, nor for the nourishment of the soul. More 
than that, the conditions of life and the atmosphere of the place 
have been antagonistic to the growth of higher thought directed 
to the solution of the problems of existence and spiritual values. 
During the last seven or eight decades, however, there has been 
a new life, and peace and prosperity have brought with it an 
intellectual activity, the results of which, although not very 
great, are yet visible. The transfer of the Capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi twenty-five years ago has given a new 
impetus to learning and thought in this city. The young 
University of Delhi owes its existence largely to this new order 
of things. It gives me great pleasure to think that during the 
last few years we have been able, with our limited resources, 
to invite several academic conferences to this city. We had 
here in 1933 the Indian Economic Conference, and only last 
year the Indian Mathematical Conference was held in this very 
hall, at the invitation of the University. I am grateful to the 
Indian Philosoiihical Congress for accepting our invitation and 
holding their 12th Session in the Univeisity buildings. 

The value of these academic conferences, particularly of the 
Philosophical Ctmgress, is beyond estimate. Apart from the 
opportunities they afford to educated men of the same interests 
to exchange their views and come to a better understanding of 
each other's points of view, they create and stimulate intellec- 
tual interests in those to whom the privilege of attending 
their mcetinps is extended. Speaking for myself I have found 
them to be of inestimable value. I have not only formed new 
friendships and received new thoughts, but have experienced a 
broadening of outlook, due to the contact with men of other 
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interests than mine. This is, indeed, veiy refreshing to the 
mind of tho professional man, which, due to the peculiar 
circumBtanccB of the case, is liable to get into a rut, from which 
it is difficult to escape. I particularlj welcome the Philoso. 
phical CongreBs for nt least one evident reason, for tho philoso- 
pher lends our thought to one aspect of life which seldom 
receives the attention of the average man. Values other than 
commercial, realities other thau the visible and the tangible, 
are brought before us for consideration. 

'*The world is too much with us ; late and Boon, 

Getting and Sfiending, we lay waste our powers." 

The wastage, of which the poet has complained, is one of 
the greatest tragedies of life. I respect the Philosopher for 
bringing home to us this sad truth. 

The danger of a commercial and utilitarian view of life is 
that it gives us an inverted scale of values. What is the 
highest and the noblest in life is either ignored or relegated to 
the background, and things of little value are brought into ])ro- 
minence. A worthy life is a life of culture and enlightenment 
rather than a successful life judged by a utilitarian standard. 
True culture is non-utilitarian ; it owes its origin to that 
freedom of the mind which rises above the daily trifles of a 
mechanised life. Culture, considered exUmally as consisting 
of the means of the satisfaction of the higher sentiments^ 
comprises religion, music ami art ; considered internally, as 
consisting in a right outlook on life and the world, comprises 
philosophy and science. The internal aspect of culture is 
characterised by its universality, which, instoad of dividing men 
into hostile camps, serves as a common bond for tho whole 
human race. What we have to guard against, is a partial and 
wrong outlook on life and the work!, which distorts our vision 
and makes us slaves of our own prejudices. We naturally turn 
to philosophy and science fur a correct vision, .and thereby 
Ubomtioii from the hoTidago of custom and trailitidn. 



Talking about Philosophy I am tempted to touch a point 
which has been in my mind for some time. I hope you will 
bear with me if I make one or two remarks relating to a subject 
which belongs more pro{icrly to yourselves as experts. 1 am only 
a layman and naturally hesiUte to trespass on a lield which is not 
my own. But the claims of Indian Philosophy lor study and 
research, have not been admitted in practice by Indian Univer- 
sities to the extent it deserves. In my own University, for 
instance, the curriculum for Philasophy includes Indian Philoso- 
phy only as an optional |)a[)or at the post-graduate stage. 
Although our dei)artmcnt of Philosophy has included this 
subject in the curriculum, there is hardly any student who 
studies it. 'there may he Universities in India which have 
shown a gn^aler res|)ect for Indian Philosophy, but Philosophy 
is usually identified, I believe, with Western Piiilosophy by 
most Indian Universities. This utideservcd neglect of the 
Imlian systems of Philosophy is very regrettable. A curious 
incident, whitfh hap]MUied hero a few weeks ago, shows how 
unsalisfactory the present situation is. In the beginning of 
our University session, a highly educated and cultured French 
lady, now resident in Delhi, called upon the Head of our 
Philosopliy Department ami enquired if she could be permitted 
to attend occasionally the University lectures on Philosophy. 
During the interview, howtver, it transpirwl thjit the Philosophy 
taught in the University was Western Philosophy. The lady 
witii an cxpri'ssioii of intense surprise on h(?r face exclaimed : 
“Oh, that’s the Philosophy you teach ! We can study it at 
homo. I have .studied it in my University. What I want 
is Indian Philosophy. I have dreamt of Imlia when at home, 
and have longed to la; in India, not merely to see the country, 
hut to learn and study Indian thought, and Indian Philosophy.” 
The Hoad of the Deju&rtmont imd very little to say to comfort 
her, and she left him in great disappointment. 

Indian Universities, as you all are aware, are but imperfect 
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replicas of British Universities. Bat I do not regret the fici 
Western literature and Western sciences are very profitable 
studies, and the Western methods of scientific investigation 
are now rightly accepted to bo the standard for us to follow. 
Indeed in Science there is hardly any distinction between 
Eastern and Western — it is one and the aainc for all of us ihit 
the history of rhilusopliy has been a littio different The 
Indian mind set before itself its own philosophical problems 
nnd it tried to solve them in its own way and in its own light. 
Although there is a fundamental unity of thought in Philosophy, 
for Philosophy in a sense is universal, yet the methods as well 
as the problems have not always been identical. I believe in 
the special genius of a peojile, ami the special mentality which 
it produces. No |»eoplc has, I think, found the whole truth. 
Where ultimate reality is eoiieerned, po])le, as well aa indivi> 
duals, have devoted themselves to diiTerent asponts of truth. 
1 do not claim for Indian Philosophy a complete revtdalion of 
truth, but, I hope, 1 shall not be thought extravagant if I 
claim for it a greater consideration than Western Philosophy 
by Indian Universities. It is far frotn my intention ami ability 
to make a comparison between Eastern ami Westm-n Philoso- 
phy, or to judge their resiKK’tive merits. What I really desire 
to say is that we have, in India, sy.stems of Philosophy wliioh 
are worth studying by all, psirtieularly by Imlian men and 
women whose historical tradilion and cultural atmospher(3 
make them better understwxl ami their stmly more profitalihj 
than other systems of Philosophy. It has been sai«l that an 
Indian is born a Philosophf*r. lie li>ves R|wcu]ative thouglit. I 
do not know to what cxteni this statement is Irne. But the 
Indian vernaculars are so replete with a ]:)hilo80])hiciil vocabulary 
that the Indian chihl picks up words, Cfarly in his life, which 
have a philosopldcal »ignific.'incc nnd association. 'Pako for 
instance the words ‘Maya,’ ‘Karma,* 'Atrna,* ‘Prakriti’, 
’Piini^ha’ Mnd a Iwist of others. Indian lifn, the Indian social 
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system, Indian relip^ous traditions and customs provide an 
appropriate settinf^ for Indian T'hilosophica] thought. And the 
study of Indian systems of Philosophy is, therefore, more 
congenial to the Indian mindi 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood when 1 plead for a more 
generous provision for the study of Indian Philos ^phy in Indian 
Univernitins. I should indeed like to see Indian Philosophy 
take its deserved and legitimate place in the University courses 
of study, not to supplant but to supplement Western Philoso- 
phy. I shall not, however, be content to sec it studied as 
Aristotle was studied in Europe before the Renaissance. I 
feel inclined to tliink that Indian Philosophical thought has 
not advanced appreciably after the well known systems had 
been forniiilated. Coniinentaries on commentaries have been 
written by distinguished scholars, hut there has been little 
progress in original thought. The old masters have been taken 
as authoritative and even when a commentator has departed 
fi*om the meaning of the text, he has taken good care not to 
make tlie departure evident. Even discerning and critical 
students have lacked the courage to say anything new, nut 
auy)poried by any authoritative text. On the other hand, the 
interjiretation of the text has, if necessary, been adapted to 
tlie iliought of the commentator. This attitude of the mind 
is not conducive to originality of thought. I hope therefore 
that Indian Phi1oso]ihy will be taught and studied in a spirit 
of enquiry, and that it will stimulate thought in our students 
and ins])ire them with the love of truth so as to make eonsb' iic- 
tive work possible. It is a highly encouraging sign of the 
advancement of Indian scholarship that several valuable hooks 
on Indian Philosophy have been written in recent years by 
cmiuciit Indian scholars ; and among them our President-elect, 
Professor S. N. Das Gupta, who has honouiod ns by his 
presence here this afternoon, is one of the best known. His 
History of Indian Philosophy, of which several fat volumes have 
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already been piibliehed, will remain a monumental w'rk. 
'I'hese are sigiiiHcant iwhicvetnents and have their own value. 
Hut we want also orJ/,dnal and constructive philosophical 
thought in India which will make now contributions to the 
philosophical thought of the world. T^ct us ho[)Q that the time 
will soon come when iiiy dream will be realised. 

Ladies and gentlemen. I do not desire to detain you any 
longer. J.iet me oiler you agiiin my greetings of welcome and 
express my wish that your brief sojourn in Delhi will be happy 
and that this session of your Congress will bo a complete 
success. 

Let me also express mv deep gratitude to Sir Oirja Shankar 
Bajpai who has kindly consented to op<‘n the Congress. In 
spite of the numerous other doinmids on his tirno, he has 
willingly accepted our invitation. Wo arc indeed honoured by 
his presence here this afternoon, for Sir (lirja Shankar is n»)t 
only a high official of the Governinenl, but a riwm of ga»at 
culture and wide erudition. I am sim> he tnki s a keen interest 
in the subject of Philosoph) which has drawn so many eminent 
scholars from dincrent ])arts of the country here to- day. 

]\ray I now re<jues(, you, Sir, to ojien formally llu? Coiigres^s ? 



A SUMMARY OF THE ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ALL INDIA PHILOSOPHIC \L 
CONGRESS IN DELHI. 

Principal S. N. Das Oui»ta, M. A., Ph. D. (Cal). 

Pii. D. (Cantab), I. E. S. 

There is a difTeroiicc between the mentality of the Indian 
people and that of the Western people. When Alexander 
invaded India, the naked ascetics, numerous then as now, 
excited his curiosity and he f|Ucstioned them through interpre- 
tors, 'riicy told him roundly that he was a nuisance to the 
world with his silly conquests ; he had come all that way irom 
his ho!nc only to plague himself and every one else, and all of 
the earth that he would ever really [lossess would be what suffi. 
ced for a grave to cover his bones.**Alcx.inder’ .aiys the historian 
Arriar, ' praised whnt they had said but continued to act in 
opposition to their advice.*’ Alexander admired so much their 
siiigulav patience and Ibrtitude that hd conceived a great desire 
that one of them should live with him. Most of the ascetics 
whom he a]>proachcd dismissed his invitation scornfully. 
Nevertheless one, called Kalyana, yielded and went with him 
as far as Persia, but later on he repented it so much that he 
determined to enter lire. Alexander made pompous arrange- 
ments to sh(;w him honour but Kalyana ^uiid no attention to 
these pomps intended in his honour. He was happy agiiin at 
last and softly sang songs and hymns to the gods in his own 
language as he climbeil the pyre and lay down on it. As the 
fl.'imcs rushed over him, the Macedonians marvelled that he 
lay quite still aud moved not at all. Alexander himself liad 
withdrawn unable to endure a sight so painful. It is difficult 
for a Eiiropoau to understand the mentality of the Indian and 
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it is for this renson that the Etiropeans find it so difficult to 
appreciate the spirit of India’s civilisation, her art, her poetry 
and her philosophy. Thou^fh Schopenhauer in tho middle of 
ihe nineteenth century appreciated the wisdom of the Upani- 
shada, yet over since ATaxinnlliT wrote hia superficial six 
systems of Indian Philosophy, there had been a strong current 
of European thought Avhich sought to dismiss Indian philosophy 
as nothing more than some sort of scholastic theology or 
bombastic nonsense ; but during tho last fifteen years Euro- 
j^oan o])inion about Indian Philoso]>hy has been slowly chan- 
ging. Those who know Indian Philoao])hy well and are 
soquainted Avith the vast cominonlary litnratnro knoAV that 
almast all tho concepts in their mota] physical and epistemologi- 
cal ap|»licationa as current in mmiern or ancient Enro])oan 
thought Avero also current in India Avith kindred significance 
and that there are many systems of Euroiv'an thought Avhich 
find their parallels in the Indian inlollootnal sphere. Put 
inspite of this groat advancoraont in thought, Indinn Philo.miphy 
started Aidth some general assum]itioii.s and fK>stiilatos which 
have on the one han<l given it its uniqueness and distinct I a’c 
features and have on tho other hand somewhat retarded its 
spontaneous and free growth. 'J'hesc ]K)stulates ai'e as 
folIoAvs : — 

(1) The self- validity of the Vedas, (2) the «loctrine of 
Karma (3) the doctrine of rc-birth, (4) tho doctrine of 
emancipation. Puddhism and Jainism did not believe in the 
authority of the. Veilas but thi,*y accepted the other throe creoils, 
Tho acceptance of a ])crmancnt beatific .state Avitli the a.s8ociated 
belief in tho laAv of Karina and re-birth moulded in a iieciiliar 
way not 'only the motapliy.si(%'il and ethical position of tho 
Indian thought but it found its expression also in various types 
of Indian art. After the clnventh or the twelfth century when 
tho creative side of Indian Philosophy became more and more 
sleepy, there Avas an awakening of the logical safe which with 
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its tendency and over-emphasifl for logical definition, precision 
of expression and dialectical discussion grew in such an alarming 
way that it almost engulfed the spirit of Philosophical sponta- 
neity and fresh imagination by the 17th or the 18th century. 
I fear that both England and the continent arc at the present 
moment passing through a similar crisis. 

With the introduction of studies in European Philosophy 
and Science we have before ns a world of new facts and rela- 
tions. Our present awakening with a new spirit of national 
consciousness is enlivening us with a now courage and self- 
confidence. Our poets have sung a new tunc and contributed 
a new melody to the symphony of the world orchestra and 
our painters are creating new forms of beauty. This is just 
the time when our philosophers should show that they are 
capable of giving new rcs])onses and reactions in consonance 
with the spirit of tho ago. During tho last fifteen years we 
have had some historians and intorpretors of Indian thought 
but it is unfortunate that there has hardly been any attempt 
at the creation of now thought on the basis of the old in 
harmony wiih the new facts or relations that tho present 
world has brought before our purview. The teaching of Phi- 
losophy in tho colleges is in a moribund condition. Our 
I.eeturers and Professors supply our students with summaries 
of the phiioFO])hy of some Euro|x*an thinkers which they are 
ex])(^cted to inemorisK? and repmUice in the pages of their 
script ]W]»prs in the examination halls. We in India are not 
in touch with the living phiIoso])hies of Europe and our houses 
are not on fire with the flames of their enlightenment. The 
fires that our forefathers had kindled at their sacrificial altars 
have long gone out. The light that we are getting from the 
West or from the hoary days of our post through the books that 
are still preserved for ns is coming to us through many reflec- 
ted mirrors and has thereby lost all its warmth and much 
of its illuiniiiation also. Our philosophic light has thus grown 



dusky, and chilly. It is time for us that we should kindle oiur 
lights anew from the fagsfota coll'icted from the East and West. 
This light should be an expression of our new personalities 
as members of a new world of civilisation and culture which 
has inherited from the fKiat the great traditions of culture 
which at one time enlivened the whole of Asia and probably 
to some extent a pirt of eastern Europe also. Our political 
and economic Hspirations howsoever keenly they may be felt 
are not alone sufheiont to discover the path of progress. The 
manufactory of light is run by the philosophers and not by 
the administrators of state. Whether in the csfuicity of a 
metaphysician, logician, a social or economic thinker, it is 
the philosopher, whose fresh anil spontaneous imagination 
milks new thoughts from the mother Nature and it *ifl through 
the nourishment of this new thought that the world can frcl 
itself strong. We can be loyal to our jiast heritage only as far 
as it is practicable under the new conditions of life and only so 
far as it is consonant with the now truths that arc known to us. 
Our loyalty to the inist should not be merely lifeless conserva- 
tive bigotry, Wc should accept the experiences of the past 
teachers of our country os well ns those of the teachers of other 
countries of the })H.st and the present. And with our fresh and 
spontaneous imagination not loo much over- loaded with barren 
lo^icism, we should tackle the new problems that are facing us 
and give new life to ])hilosophy not as the philosophy of India 
or as the philosophy of Europe but as the philosophy of 



The Spiritual life and its Realisation ' 

By 

SUSIL KUBfAR MaITBA, M. A.. PH.D. 

Ltcturer in Philosophy^ University of CaUutta, 

That Rcienco dolivers truth while religion is a pleasing 
self-deception may be one of the Freudian idiosyncrasies with 
which western thought on the whole may not agree, but in 
respect of its objective emphasis it does represent, and is so 
fur typical of, that ohjectivistic, extornalistic view of the spiri. 
tual life which marks out the western outlook as radically 
distinct from that of the oast. Freud’s speciality may be his 
insistence on an objective science as distinguished from a 
religion that is subjective and wish-motivated, but the belief 
ill an objective salvation of the spirit is common both to the 
Freiiiliiin who believes in a scientific liberation and his theo- 
logical antagonist who looks forward to a religious deliverance 
from isolation and subjectivity. Coininoii ground between 
the Freudian and his devout op)iononts is the belief that the 
spirit realises itself in trnns-subjeotivity and self-traiisccndence, 
that it is ill the object and the right seeking of it through 
knowing, feeling and willing that the spirits tiue fruition lies. 
What in the Freudian view is to come through an objective 
science and its eiiipiriciil methods, is, according to religious 
belief, a matter of trans-empirical realisation in a supn-scienii- 
fic objectivily. . V 

The geiioral trend of western thought is thus towards an 
empirical or a metempirical objectivity us the spirit’s highest 
cud and destiny. This objective view dominates alike the 

1, Writer’s address ns president of the ‘‘Ethics, S.cial 
I'hilosophy and Religion” Section of the Indian Philosophies! 
Congress held in December, 1036. 
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western conception of the theoretical and the practical cons- 
ciousness. It underlies its theories of the intellectual- life 
quite as much as its theories of moralit}'. The goal of 
the Iheorcticjil conFcionsnesa, according to western ideas, is 
the rationalisation of the given reality, the spirit’s self-finding 
in that which is the other, and so fur independent of, the spirit. 
The task both of scipiicc and philosophy is the spirit’s self-affi- 
liation to the given objectivity, a spiritual self-merging in the 
object. We are told that it is the spiritualisation of matter 
rather than the materealisation of spirit, but the fact remains 
that looked at from the side of the spirit the process docs not 
appear to bo anything else thtiii one of despiritinlisation and 
self-alienation. Thus the logical consciousness as distinguished 
from tho alogical is thinking objectively, the subject’s 
self-merging in the object entailing tho renouncing of all 
Bubjoctivo preconception, prejudices and iissociations. Tho 
progress of tho theoretical consciousness is a movement 
towards an increasing objectivity, a jirogressive objectification 
of the self in a process of self-finding in that which is not itself. 
Theoretical progress is thus a march towards an increasing 
objectivity with a correspondingly receding subjectivity, the 
subject’s progressive self-discovery in a reality Avhich is inde])on- 
dent of itself, self-ieMlisaiioii throngb self-negation, living 
through jiei-petiinl self-dying. That the inlellrctmil elYurt is 
never crowned with complete success and that our highest 
scientific and philosophic achievements fall sliurt of tliut 
complete intelligibility that logic proposes to itself as its goal, 
is neither a ])roof of tl.o /utility of tl.o objective cllort nor 
conclusive of its iiihcTont i.ntaguiiism to spirit. Our paitial 
acbievcmciits arc only loinpnral rcpruiluctions of a timeless 
ratiounlity which is the eompletely objectified reality of tho 
absolute spirit. ’I'hiis religion is laid under contribution to 
make good the deficiencies of an ever-incomplole sci- nco that 
never realises the absolute rationality it aims at. 1 he western 
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view of the practical consciousness is only a further extension 
of its theoretical outlook in this respect, llerc also wo have 
the solf-samc objective conception of the spirit as unceasing 
movement fi-oni a loss satisfactory to a more satisfactory 
objectivity, us the progressive sclf'objectific.ition of the 
spirit ill an increasingly coherent whole of wilL{)Osiled 
objectivity. The practical consciousiioss is thus a supple- 
ment to the theoretical objectivity, being the reconstruo. 
tion and transfiguration of the given reality into a more 
satisfactory realisation of the spirit’s iinfullillod aspirations. 
The difference between the theoretical and the practical 
consciousness does not lie in respect of the objectivity of the 
outlook but arises from u different emphasis as to the source of 
the original objective impulse. 'I'hus while the theoretical 
consciousness adapts itself to an objectivity which it finds and 
does not itself bring into being, tho practical consciousness 
aims at nil objectivity that is not found hut only ideally 
suggested hy the given rc'nlity. The stress however in both 
attitudes is on an uhjoctive fruition of the spirit either as the 
spiiil's s<df-finding in a given objectivity or us its self-objecti- 
fication H .suggested objectivity transcending the given 
actuality. The progress of the moral life is thus a process of 
i.iiccRsiiig self-objcctificiiiion, an endless progression from a 
h'Ks satisfactory to a iiiitre satisfactory objectivity as the 
spiritual ideal to be accomplished. That the process drags on 
without end drixing .<-'pii it from one object to another in nn 
etcrmil spiiitual unres-t argues, xve are told, no defect in* the 
moral ideal. \Miia is timeic^sly h ahsed in the eternal life of 
the absolute spirit is being lejaoduced as an endless progression 
in the temporal lives of finite cicaluies. Thus religion once 
mure is rcijuisilioncd to make good the deficiencies of an uncea. 
sing object* socking that never ronliscs its desired end. What 
is a more ideal and iherc/orc a something to be is, w’e arc 
reminded, the cteriirklly accomplished reality which the moral 
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life only recapitulntes and does not bi ing into being. The goal 
both of the theoretical and the practical consciousness is thus 
the spirit's solf realisation in a complotod and finished objectu 
vity, its self-affiliation to the absolute spirit as a completely 
objectified divine personality. 

Tho above, we contend, is a fair presentation of the general 
trend of western thought. Tho underlying idea throughout 
(with perhaps the solitary exception of Kant) is that of an 
objective fulfilment and realisation of the spirit. It colours 
western logic, western ethics, western art and western religion. 
In respect of the objective emph.usis there is hardly any differ- 
ence between western realism and western idealism. All 
schools agree as to an objective consummation of the spiritual 
]ifc,thoir differences arisini; only in respect of the kind of object 
that is to constitute the spirit’s fruition and fulfilment. The 
governing principle of western thought is thus that of the 
incarnate spirit or the spirit concretised and objectified as a 
trans-Bubjective real it}’. 

It is this objective idea of the spirit, r. g., that inspires 
Ilegel’s idealism. Ilegel’s advance on Spinoza, wo are told, 
consists in his conception of the absolute iis concrete self-cons, 
cions spirit, i. c., as spirit realising itself in the consciousi ess 
of its objective modifications. It is this self-realisation throiigii 
conscious self-objectificalion that constitutes, according to 
ITegcl, the life of the Absolute as conciete spiritual reality. 
Spirit unconscious of itself, spirit without conscious objectivity 
is empty, abstract spirituality without life, the dead cai-caso 
mistaken for the concrete, living spirit. Kcality is spiritual as 
an eternal self- filling and self.coiicrction — it. is spirit conscious 
of itself as objective and objentified experience. The movcnicnt 
of experience is the objeciive unfolding of the eternal spiritual 
reality, the spirit’s self-niediatitm in conscious sclf-objoctification. 
The life of the absolute is thus a perpetual give and take, a 
giving forth of itscif ns objective content and a conscious self' 
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attaining and self-fulfilment in the consciousness of its objec- 
tivity. The eternal reality mediates itself through itself in the 
consciousness of the finite — its outgoing as objectified reality 
is also an incoming or returning into itself as concrete self, 
conscious spirit. Art, religion ami philosophy represent the 
successive stages of this self-mediation through self-objectifica- 
tion. Art is the obaolute mediating itself in the consciousness 
of the finite as objective sensuous image : it is the self-concre- 
tion of the absolute as the form of the artistic object, the 
absolute objectifying itself to sense as symmetry or harmony of 
sensible form. But art necessarily falls short of the spiritual 
content it represents : the absolute content as spiritual 
necessarily transcends the sensuous limitations of artistic 
representation. The religious consciousness represents an 
advance on the artistic in this respect : it it the experience of 
the absolute content as a personal self-communication of tho 
absolute to the finite spirit, a dual reciprocal objectivity of the 
absolute to tho finite and of the finite to the absolute, the 
self-corn n 111 niciition of God to man and man’s spiritual unity 
with God through prayer, devotion and love. Here the form 
being belter suitiMl to the nature of the content, the religions 
plane represents a higher level of absolute consciousness than 
does artistic representation in synimotry and beauty of sensii- 
ous form. But even religion does not take one into the heart 
of the spiritual reality, lb presents the absolute content rs 
felt experience, i, e., ns feeling or subjective certitude. Thus 
the ab>olute of religion lacks objective necessity, i, e, falls 
short of its character as self-justifying reality. Ami so as art 
is superseded by religiou, religion in its turn merges into 
philosophic realisation. Philosophy is the realisation of the 
absolute as self-iiccessitnliug object fied experience. Philosojdiy 
thus represents the highest stage, the fruition and fulfilment 
of the absolute consciousness. Wbat religion peesents as a 
subjective necpi-sity of feeling, philosophy realises as an objec- 
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spirits. Thns what the visible state fails to achieve through 
the egoism of politicians and the larger egoism of an exclusive 
nationalism, the pious timn realises in the higher religious 
consciousness of the divine life as realising itself in the lives of 
finite creatures. By living up to this higher consciousness, 
man lifts himself above the narrowness of a political morality 
and tho illusoriness and unreality that chnracteriso the merely 
moral standpoint. Thus morality without religion may be an 
illusory phaiitorn-clmac void of purpose and meaning, but 
morality transformed and tiaiii-figurcd in the fervour of 
religious emotion is neither an unmeaning pursuit of an over- 
elusive phantom nor the sekiiig of an egoistic political end 
subserving the interest of a powerful minority. 

All this, we contend, is true, but not strictly relevant to 
the issue. Before tho p(»int of the argument may be conceded, 
the preliminary issue to bo dee.ided is whether a religious 
extension of the moral consciousness can be justified in tho 
light of actual experience or whether it has to bo taken on 
trust and accepte<l as a matter of faith, 'riie fact must not bo 
overlooked that tho religious coiilent being nob traiislatablo 
into actual vision (we are discounting mystical realisation) has 
much greater need of an empirical juHilication than any ordi- 
nary bidiet easily convertible into its cash-value in expf?ricnce. 
Ihe lesson of the moral life, it sliould bo iiotc-d, is decidedly 
againrt any such objective satisfaction of the spirit as is usually 
held out by religion to be the spirit’s ultimate end or goal. 

If morality teaches anything it is the futility of the objfctivo 
effort, tho illusorincss and unreality of tho object liunger as 
capable either of fulfilment or satiety. Nor <loes the progress 
of the intellectual lif. presage that objective unity or whole- 
ness of the spirit wliich religion assumes as tho reality we 
reproduce piecemeal in our finite lives. For the unity uniting 
one fact to another is unity only as the annulment of their em- 
pirical diversit} and is thus the negation of their respective 
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individuality. The ideal unity of the intelleotual life is thua 
the negation and cancellation of all empirical objectivity, the 
deobjcctified unity of the subject affirming itself as the nega- 
tion of the objective. That the intellect fails to achieve what 
it aims at arises from its aiming at the impossible, i. e., at an 
unity that will be the re solution as well as conservation of all 
empirical differences. Mence the evidence both of the theo- 
retical and the practical consciousness is against the reality of 
the religious content, i. c., of an objective consummation of 
the spirit as a coherent whole of experience. Where vision 
tails, faith is a legitimate .supplement, but a faith which is not 
merely traiis-empiric.-il but also contra-enipirical, a faith, in 
other words, which is a direct negation of experience and its 
express teachings, is nothing but a ploising illusion and a 
wilful self- deceiving. 

Ueligiun us personal communion with an objectified absolute 
spirit wo hold, then, to be an illusiou which we deliberately 
nurse and foster with the object of strengthening the illusory 
objoct-chase of our intellectual and moral life. It is needless 
to say that here we are in agreement with Freud's estimate * 
of religion as a pleasing self-hypnotism and au unconscious 
self-deception. Bat we alsii differ from Freud in so far as wo 
repudiate Freiid'H view of scii'noc as the panacea that will cure 
the spirit’.s ohji^ct. longing. Wc hold that science, morality 
Ulysticiirm is in no way better situated in this respect than 
ordinary religion. What is a matter of faith for ordinary 

1. C/\ “The Future of an Illusion'’ by S, Freud, 
and religion (as ordinarily conceived) sail here in tho same 
htiat, that all alike are i 11 u.-t rations of an illusory ohject-lusc 
that never will bo satisfied, but that while science and morality 
have this udvaiifcage that they oro also an education in disillu- 
siuuineiit through the ox|)crienco of futility and failure, 
religion us a soaring into the trana-empirical void lacks a 
corresponding coircctive in experience. 
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religion and justified by faith alone is for the mystic a matter 
of immediate vision, an object of mystical realisation in a 
Bupra-rational expcrienco of tho unilivo life. Thus what 
ordinary religion is unable to defend except on grounds of a 
faith not translatable into experience, mysticism claims as a 
matter of immediate realisation in the personal experience of 
tho mystic. Tlic fact must not be oveil joked however that 
mystics very rarely agree amongst themselves as regards tho 
content of their mystical experiences. If the mystical content 
were an over-individual objective filling of the iiidividii.il life as 
the mystics claim it to be, it would hardly admit of that wide 
diversity and variety which characterise the mystics’ilcscriptions 
of tlieir respective experiences. The widely divergent and 
sometimes conflicting accounts of mystical deliverances thus 
create a just suspicion of a subjective touch iu mystical reali- 
sation which therefore cannot be tuki ii ns an umnediuted 
revelation of an objective conlcnt. We conclude then that 
mysticism is in no way bolter olT than ordinary religion and 
that common piety and mystical realisation aro alike illustra- 
tions of a sclLfostorcd illusion which thrives for want of an 
empirical corrective. 

Some remarks on Bergson's view of a dynainic religion as 
distinguished from static will not be out of place in this coniicc- 
lion. Static religion, according to Bergson, is the creative 
lifc-impulse arrested in its onward march ; it is life-impulse 
conlined within the spccisiliscil type of a ]wirticiihir society. 
It is l.hus the religion of closed societies, the circular move- 
ment of the life-impulse round about a fixed form. It is rejie- 
titivo rather than cr(?ative. a stabilising force that cemserves 
the rcalis(?d form tlirongli iinth-mado tribal deities. As dislin- 
giiislu d from this static religion which aims at the preservation 
of a fixed type, dynamic religion appears ns unrestricted crea- 
tive life impulse, i. c., as transcendence of all fixed forms and 
types. Thus while static religion is tribal and confined to a 



closed society, dynamic religion is universal and embraces the 
whole of humanity. Dynamic religion is the creative life-im- 
pulse focussing itself as the intuition of the religious mystic. 

All this, we hold, does not touch the essentials of the pro- 
Mem of spritual life. Neither static religion as a force of 
conservation nor dynamic religion us a power of creation offer 
anything but an objective fuliilinent and the question which 
Bergson neither tackles nor solves is whether an objectified 
fruition can over satisfy the autonomous subject. Dynamic 
religion may be of value as installing spirit into the very heart 
of the ubjcC'ive progression, but it does nut cure the soul's 
unrest nor bring the wishod-for [jetace an 1 spiritual self rest. 
Bergson’s own view of dyiiamic religion us intuition of uncea- 
sing creative impulse is an indirect avowal of its spiritual 
bankruptcy as endless creativity that knows no rest nor satis- 
faction. We hold, then, that a dynamic religion aa the intui- 
tion of a Bolf'-ubjeutifying life impulse is as far Iroiii being an 
r.'lfoctive healer of the troubled spirit as is ordinary religion 
with its illusory divine guarantor of the ultimate triumph of 
our ohjeet-loiigiiiga. 

Art, we hold, stamls higher in this respect than both mys- 
tical and oidiiiary religion. An is the spirit contemplating 
its own objectific iiiioi with detachiiieut. It is not mere iutui> 
tion as individualised c.xpression of inner tumult, as Croce says; 
it is also the iiiiriitfled and so fur the disinterested and detached 
eontciiiplatioii of the olij-'Cbifii^i self-expression. This is true 
both of art as cren! inn and art as appreciation, both being at 
once the objectiiieatioii of the spirit and its detached, and so 
far free, contemplation and iMijiiyment. Art is an advance on 
the logical oiMisciousMC'is in this respect, being conscious 
freedom from the ob'icssion of a limiting reality. The object 
which to logic is part of a reality tint circumscribes and limits 
is to art a logically neutral object that is matter only for 
contemplation and enjoyment. Art is thus the subject's 
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emancipation from a reality that engrosses and so far restriota 
the free spirit. 

Art however represents only the first stage of spiritual eman- 
cipation from the objective thraldtnn. What is only negatively 
foreshadowed in the intellectual and the practical life as an 
inherently fiitilo object-seeking is first of all ndiiinbrated 
ill art as the positive freedom of spiritiial detaoh incut, 
i. e., ns tho iiiirufTied co nteinjdation of the self- 
objpctirity. Art is thus l>t>lh self-objcctificntioii iind its 
transcendence at tho sanio time, enjoyed objectivity 
as well as conscious self-freeing as the ivitnossing of the 
enjo 3 'ed self-objectivity.^ The absence of reality- consciousness 
is only a reffez of this witnessing conscioiiRiiess : as detached 
witnessing art is also freedom from the reality of the enjoyed 
objectivity. A higher level of spiritual freedom is rcnchcd 
when the disappcarancG of the reolity-consciousness goes with 
tho appearance of an unreality-consciousness in its place. 
Here the spirit contoinplates its objectilication not as a neutral 
objectivity but ns unreal appearance. This is tho ]ienulli« 
mate stage of Vedantic intuition, tho realisation of spirit as 
the uurealisation of the objective, spirit’s sclf-afli mint ion as 
the eternal negation of the objective unreality. This however 
fulls short of the complete subjectivity of uvarlipavasthiti, 
the pure self-rest of spirit, for it entails at least a negative 
relation to the falsified objective appearance. The highest 
stage is thus that of ajsimpi'apuUaiiavtiifUii, of pure sclf- 
centreil subjectivity wherein the negative rchitioi. to the object 

1. The distinction may be illustrated by the case of the 
jaundiced man seeing yellow. One iiiny see yello^v without 
knowing that the iiiternai jaundice is the cause of tho seeing. 
One may again see yellow and at the sumo time realise that 
tho internal disorder is the cause of the seeing. In the latter 
case, the seeing is also a seeing through and so far self- 
freeing from the object swii. 
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vanishes as a mere semblance of a relation. This is the 
Brahmahood of the spirit (corresponding to tho Atrnasaksat- 
kura of Sankhya}. the rest of the spirit in itself which is free 
even from a negative relation to the non-spirit. 

In the abuve we have elaborated the Yoga and the Vedanta 
view of the self-realisation of spiiit as tho sjiirit’s self-finding as 
the un>objcctive light that illuininatca all objectivity. Wo 
have thereby rejected tho western conception of the spiritual 
life as the spirit's self-concretion and objectification. It may 
however be urged against our view that it reduces the 
objective niovcmeiit i»f tho spirit as a purposeless self-deceiving 
that explains away iiisi cad of explaining the positive values 
of life. We confess to the force of the objection, but we 
contend that it is the very nature of the spirit as the self- 
eertifying absolute which amuses itself as it wore in this 
perpetual undoing of its own doing. Wc may call it ft/d or 
sport but it is the 8[)ort of the absolute as spirit which philo- 
sophy can neither make nor unmake but simply recognise 
and analyse, lilse where we have defined religion as “an 
experience of recovered unity with reality after one of estrange- 
iiieiit or alienation’' and our definition aimed at a sufficiently 
coniprchciisivc conce pt that will embrace all religions instead 
of applying only to any particular type of it. We claim that 
Vedaiitic self-realisation is religion in our sense, being spirit’s 
unity with reality through the cancellation of an illusory 
objectivity. 

We have described the general trend of western thought 
ns object ivistic and have endeavoured to substantiate our 
contention by reference to important wosteni philosophers. 
We may qualify onr statement however by one reservation. 

2. C/. Writer 8 paper on ‘‘Religion and Magic, etc. 
('alcutta University Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Vol. XXV 11. 
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We hold that Runt is an exception to the general run of 
western tiiinkcrs in this res|)ect. He appears to us to be the 
only western philosopher who has not surrendered to the 
objective obscjsion. Wilh a auro intuition which is almost 
orientali Rant repudiates the objectivity of the spirit both 
us intelligence and will. That the intellect objcctilies with- 
out being itself objective, that the spirit knows without being 
a known content is the conclusion he arrives at as the result 
of his critical euquiry into the theoretical consciousness. The 
same view he reaihrma in the second Critique in his concept 
of the moral will as a will that wills itself. Criticisms of 
Rantian ethics show a perverse misunderstanding of Kant's 
real views in this respect. Kant’s pure will is the subject 
affirming its sclf-uutenomy as the denial of tho sensuous 
objectivity. Hence the moral life is an unceasing struggle 
against the life of inclinations : it is the spirit realising itself 
as the subject emptied of all objective determination, an 
unceasing sclf-cmanciiKitioii from the hetcrononious objectivity. 
The Kantian ethics thus show a truer hold on the essentials 
of the 8]iiritual life than do the Mcgelian rccoiislructions uf 
it on abjective lines. Tho flaw in the Kantian view is not 
in tho concept of a moral will that wills itself, but in that of 
spirit realising itself ns will. Even this however is hardly a 
just criticism of Kant as the objection is forestalled by Kant 
himself in tho conception of the moral consciousness as law- 
revealing rather than law-making. It is in the self-alienated 
empirical subject that the pure spiiit is an imperative to be 
accomplished : the realisation is the empirical subject's 
dcobjcctificati( n in time, the casting oil' its objective vestments 
that the spirit in its purity may declare itself. 
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It appears tiint for sometime pnst the professional Philoso^ 
ph(>r has b'‘cn ton reluetanb to pay iittontion to the moveraoiita 
of thought which have arisen beyond the four walls of acade- 
mics and schools, lie has seldom descended from his high 
podostii] to observe, and observing, interpret what has moved 
vast inassos of hiiniaiiitv to an activity the like of which history 
has never seen, flut nothing in nature is too low and too 
humble to deserve scrutiny, much less so are the great uphea- 
vals and tempests of the vast sea of life, 

No doubt, since the beginning of this cent ury elforts have 
been made to bring philosophy within the reach of the common 
man, but no appreciable attempt has been made by the ortho- 
dox philosopher to bring his study to bear upon those currents 
of thought which are ^lonetrating deep into the minds of the 
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younger generation and moulding their entire outlook 
on life. 

In this country for a \vhole decade we have been busy 
chiefly at digging the dry bones of anciont doctrines and have 
almost entirely ignored all that the present has in store for us. 
It is, of course, true that we must save these crumbling relics 
and treasure them ns <iiir veritable heritage. Hut while we 
pay homage to the sanctified past, we must not regard the 
present as too profane to deserve sustained attention. We 
must remember tlint 1 he owl ia no longer the binl of wisdom 
and the goddess of learning no longer favours mossy sanctuaries, 
dismal tubs, dusky caves and musty book-sholves. lier 
abode is now nature and life and philosophers can hardly ignore 
with impunity any aspect of nature or any phase of lifo without 
courting her wrath. 

Recently two great social movements have almost shaken 
the very foundations of the existing social order. Hy th sc 
I mean Fascism and f "oinmunism. The former has its philo- 
sophy still in the making, but the hitter is hacked by a com- 
plete philosophical doctrine. As you sre all aware, this doctrine 
is called Dialectical Al.-itorialism. In this address my aim is 
briefly to expose and examino this doct rine. 

Although Dialectiul Materialism was never olnboratcil by 
its founder, Karl iMarx, its basic principles, however scattered 
are all found in bis works iu almost clear cut terms. These 
principles were further worked out by Engels and Lenin into 
a well-rounded systsin, and it is this system of which I now 
proceed to give a brief account. 

I 

Dialectical ^latcrialisin has been defined as "the scietice of 
geiiei'iil laws of the motion— both of the external world and of 
human thinking.'*' Whether it is a science or not, it certainly 
is a philosophical doctrine, and as such it can be viewed as a 

1. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 54. 
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theory of exietonce, a theory of knowledge, a theory of social 
life and a theory of tho fundamentals of economics. 

Dialectical Materialism, as a theory of existence, declares 
that reality is material in the sonse that it is fundamentally 
concrete and ob)evt%ve and not ideal and Huhjective, Tho 
various forms of idealism (rational, oinjiirical, transcendental 
and dialecticaP propounded by a whole train of idealists from 
IMato to Llcgel and the Hegelians are all false. Reality is 
esKeiitially existence. Primarily it consists of just the world 
of concrete objects, which in “scieiititically controlled peroep- 
tioir’ and ‘‘id«?as induced’** thereby we know in their entirety. 
Our scieutitic knowledge truly reflects the world of objects, and 
the proof of it lies in human action. **Th(‘ proof of the pudding 
is in tho eating. I''ruiii the moment we turn to our own use 
these objects, acctirdiiig to the qualities we perciove in them, 
we )iut to all inlallible test the correctness or otherwise of our 
fieiise-perceptioiis. If these iMTccptions have been wrong, then 
our estimate of the use to which an object can ho turned inusb 
also he wrong, and our atUinpt nimt fail Rut if we succeed 
in accoiiiplishing our aim, if wo fiml that the object dues agree 
wiih our idea ot it, and does answer the pm pose w e intended 
it for, ihtMi that is positive proof that oiir )>Ricepiions of it and 
of its qiialitie.'t, so far, agree with reality outside ourselves. 
And wln nevi r we find oursilves face to face with a failure, 
then we gi nerally are not long in making out tho cause that 
made us fail ; we find that tho perception U|ioii which we 
acted was either incomplete and superlicial, or combined 
with the re!*ults of other perceptions in a way not warranted 
by them — wdiat we call d«;fective reasoning.”* *'If you know all 
the qualities of a thing, you know the thing itself ; nothing 
remains but tho fact that the said thing exists without us ; and 


2. Engels, Historical Materialtsni, p. 7. 

3. Engels, Historical Materialism, p. 7. 
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when your senses have taught you that fact, you have grasped 
the Inst remnant of the thing in itself, Kant's celebrated 
unknowable Diix^ an aich*'^ That our knowledge of 
things leaves nothing of them behind, is proved by the fact 
that they have been '*annly8ed, and, what is more, reprodibced 
by' the giant process of science ; and what we can produce, we 
certainly ennnot consider as unknowable. To the chemistry 
of the first half of this century organic substances were such 
mysterious objects ; now, we learn to build them up one after 
another from their chemical elements, without the aid of 
organic ]iruces8e8. Modern chemists declare that as soon as 
the chemical constitutions of no matter what body is known, 
it enn be built up from its elements. We arc still far from 
knowing the constitutions of the highest organic substances, 
the albuiiiinous bodies ; but there is no reason why we should 
not, if only after centuries, arrive at that knowledge, and, 
armed with it, produce artificial tilbuinen. But if we arrive 
at that, we shall at the same time have produced organic life, 
for life, from its lowest to its highest forms, is but the 
normal mode of existence of albuininous bodies/’^ 

Thus reality being just the world of concrete objects many 
of which are rcproduciblo, all religious entities, God, angels, 
soul and the like, are mere mental fictions and false 
notions. 'I'hcy have no concrete reality. 'I'he objects of the 
concrete world of objects, are not fixed, static, eternal, 
immutable, '* fully /us/tiou^d" entities, Nor are they made 
of fixed, eternal, immutable entities, like the atoms of 
Democritus, the numbers of Pythagoras, the monads of 
Liobnitz or the 92 elements of old chemistry. “The world 
is not*-a complex of readymade things, but — a complex of 
processes in which the things apparently stable, no less than 

4. lOid. p. 7, 

5. Engels, Historical Matetialism, p. 8, 
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their mind-images in oiir heads, the concepts, go through an 
uninterrupted change of corning into being and passing away.'* 
The stars, the planets, stones, trees, animals, men, atoms, 
electrons, and the ether are all in a state of interaction and 
motion, ever changing their qualities and passing from one 
into another. Everything in the world of objects is perpetually 
changina and its ch:inge is not a mere mechanical change 
determined by sheer external forces. Objects are self-moving, 
which means, they are processes and proce'iscs essentially 
organic, each being ''qualitatively more in its totality than 
the snm" of its parts and involving development or ascent 
from the lower to the higher. I’hey are in time, have a 
beginning and an end and a history in between. Existence 
itsedf is in time and has a history. 'Hie doctrine of the 
evolution of organic species is now universally accepted. Nor 
is the theory of the evolution of inorganic matter of the 
niiiversi?! from original nehnljn to the “evesr hardening, cooling 
nia''S 08 of the stars ami the planets is now questioned.'' But 
this lecognition -k not enough. 

Tin? ])roce8s of developjnonb from the lowor ti) the higher 
is a process in essence unique. It is movement or develop, 
mciit, involving an omorg«Mit and a necessary procedure. This 
proreilure is not of mechanical ransation, for that fails to 
explain development and account fur the laws of organic life 
.ns revealed by Biology. Nor is it the evolutionary process 
of the evolutionists, i. c. evolution by mere struggle for 
existence. Ohjocts change by necesbity hut not by a mere 
necessity. They change rather by a dialectical necessity, Tlie 
world-proce.ss develops by a dialectical determination or dia- 
lectical causation— caiisiitioii through contradictious and 
tludr syntheses. 

6. Engels, Ludwig Feuerba^ih, Ed. by 0. P. Diitt, p. 54. 

7. Rudas, DUdecticid MaUicialism and Communism^ p. 15, 
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The process of reality is a process of becoming and becom- 
ing is not 'being.' It is always *A— becoming-iiot-A-biit B‘.' 
Hence it involves emergence of contradictions and their 
syntheses. A is the thesis, its opposite, not- A, the antilfiesis 
and B in which both are united is the eyntltesis. A section 
(horizontal so to say) of the dialectical process which complete- 
ly exhibits its dinlccticnl necessity consists of (1) one objective 
reality in a lower form (2) its developMient by creating from 
its o^\n being its opposite or negation, (8) the unity of tlie two 
into a Fynthesin. As appearnneo of the synthesis causes 
disapi)eai Alice of the negation, it is aptly called the *negatim 
of negation^ This also iinplios the reappearance of the 
thesis in the synthesis in a new garb. The birth of synthesis 
is the death of the negation. The dialectical process is not, 
therefore, only a process of creation but is also at the same 
time a process of destruction. It creates the new hy destroy, 
ing the old. It is a development in which decumposition 
and disintegration have a dialectically assigned place. 

The thesis and the antithesis aru not absolute opposites 
—not always and all-through perfect cuntraiiictori-'S. Every 
set of opposites, even the same set of them, possesses at 
different stagi^s of development, varying ilegrecs of contrariety, 
from mere difference to complete contradiction. Moreover 
the opposites are not static, discontinuous, isolated, abstract 
entities. They are not "rigid, dead and unconnected* 
ojposites. To think of opposites as separate things is to 
misunderstand their concrete reality. They are also insepara- 
bly linked together. They aro concrete opposites which, 
though discrete, are yet continuous. Although the synthesis 
results from the dominance of the antithesis, the thesis is not 
altogether destroyed, nor the antithesis wholly retained. Though 
both disappear, what is dialectically valuable or useful for de- 
velopment in the thesis as well as in the antithesis is retained 
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in the synthesis, though in a different and a higher form. 
In this lies their continuity. 

The linkage of concrete opposites is not a mero mechanical 
linkage. In their continuity, they involve reciprocal struggle, 
interpenetration and interdependence. Both the thesis and 
the antithesis struggle against each other, penetrate into each 
other, till the antithesis gets dominant and the time is reached 
when it may result in the antithesis. 

But this struggle may take thousands of years, as in 
nature, or a few centuries or years, as in social life, or even a 
few minutes, as in experimental science. Whore consciousness 
plays a part, effort is made to reduce this time to the 
minimum. 

In the struggle of the thesis and the antithesis sometime 
one may get stronger, soinetimc the other. There are ups and 
downs When the thesis gets stronger, there is the 
ph‘ nomt-non of retrogression, hut this is always a temporary 
and oil ac ddental retrogression. Finally the struggle must 
result in the dominance of the antithesis and culminate in the 
apirearance of the synthesis. Indeed it is by virtue of the 
inter-$itru^glo, interpcnetrutiuii and interaction of the thesis 
and the antithesis that tlio syntliesis results and the dialectical 
process develops. 

What is true of objects is equally true of movements and 
laws. So far ns they are inturcuiinocted, they are continuous, 
and in so far as they are distinct from one another, discrete. 
Continuity of all systjuis is expressed in the fact that each 
higher system contains within itself tlijs lower ones as 
*‘accessory forms, as subordinate elements.’* Their discreteness 
is expressed in their distinctive qualitative differences. 
Discreteness and continuity arc themselves dialectical opposites 
aud they get their unity in every synthesis. 

The natural process being dialectical, its development is 
not gradual. It is a development by *leapd rather than by 
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gradual succession. The opposites strngglo with each otherj 
act and react upon each other, penetrate into each other aiid 
when gradually the antithesis gains dominance, which by 
dialectical necessity it must gain, at once with a sudden leap 
comes into being a new entity, the synthesis. This sudden 
change is charncteristic of all existence. Chemical combina- 
tions for instance, are all examples of a sudden change. 
Molecules of Hydrogen and Oxygen at a certain leinperatnre, 
not gradually, but suddenly change into water. The qu iiituin 
theory is a recognition of the fact that “the process of mtiirc 
involves leaps.** Darwin's evolutionary theory recognised the 
organic nature of animals and plants and their (jradutil change 
and development but it tailed to see in ev<vlution the piano of 
revolutions and leaps and bounds. This di focb of the evolu- 
tionary theory was remedied by De Vries’ theory of iniitutions. 
The old belief in natum non facit saltuH (uat?ire rnakHS no 
leaps) is, therefore, \itterly false. 

'Phe leaps of the dialectical process arc the landmarks of 
discreteness. Kach sudden change brings into existence new 
qualities, distinct from others. 'I'hese (jualities are not sub- 
jective. 'I’hey are as objective as quantities, for they, ns much 
as quantities, express the real nature of things, and it is by 
virtue of these alone that things are discrete and disting, 
uishable, one from another. Mechanism recognises the 
objectivity of quantities, but fails to di.scern tho same in 
qualities. But in fact both arc not only objective but also 
changeable into each other. There is a transformation of 
quantities into qualities and vice ver^a. Beyond specific 
limits quantitative L-hangos result in changes in quality. 
Quantitative atomic change results in qualitative change or 
transformations of elements. Change the electrons of the 
atoms of Iron from 26 to 27, it changes into Nickel ; change 
them to 28, it becomes Cobalt. Similar is the case with 
molecular changes. The process of a rise in the temperature 
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of specific quantities of Oxygen and Hydrogen at a certain 
point suddenly transforms them into water, a quality formerly 
non -existent. Similarly in the princess of a rise in temperature 
from 0“ to just below It 0°c, given certain terrestrial conditions, 
water remains liquid and preserves this quality, but at 100% 
this specific quantity of water turns into gus snd so gets 
transformed into a new quality. What is true of this is true 
of all phenoiiiciiu. 

On the contrary, qualities change into quantities. A 
species, at first, numerically small, rises in number by the 
quality of adaptation to environments. Nature abounds with 
such instances. 

So far we have analysed just the process of thesis, anti- 
thesis and synthesis; hut this process rnpr.ata itself unceasingly 
and the entire dialectical process of the world of objects con- 
sists of all these ^'petitions. Hut its (content is never repeated 
in itv nurivo form. In nalure once a stage is gone, it is as 
such for ever gone. Whatever is repeated is repeated, 
so to say, on a higher plune. MovcinentH at a plane carry 
with them movements of lower planes ns accessories or 
eloineiits. Mechanical niution is accessory to molecular 
motion and tlu^so both ar - acccssurii-K to thermal and electri- 
cal changes while all tlifse combini-ii are accessories to organic 
change." 

'I'll sum np, ‘*thc world is not to be viewed ns a complex 
of fully hishioned objects, but a complex of processes, in 
which apparently stable objects, no less than the images of 
them inside our heads (concepts), are undergoing incessant 
chitnges, arising here and disappearing there and which, with 
all apparent accidents and in spite of all momentary retrogres- 

8. Kngels, The Dudectw of Nature, Also cf. V. Adoratsky, 
Dialectical MattrialUm. p. 49. 
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sions, ultimately constitutes a proj^rcssive development.’** It 
is a concrete 'process of motion, proceeding according to a 
law.*’ It is a development caused by contradictions, the 
ooiiilicts of difforcut forces and tendencies, involving inter- 
dependence and the closest indissoluble connection of all 
sides of every phenomenon. It is “a development in leaps 
and bounds*' with "iiitervalH of gradualness**, involving the 
death of some phcnomeiia^the birth of others (negation of nega- 
tion) and oxliibiting '‘transfornmtion of quantity into quality*' 
and quality into quantity. It is again a “development, that 
repeats, as it were, the stages already passed, but repeats 
them in a different way on a higher piano*’ — "a development, 
BO to speak, in spirals, not in a straight line.*'^*. Such indeed 
is the nature of existence, according to Dialectical Mntcriali-<m. 

II 

We have seen the nature of existence, according to Dialec- 
tical Materialism. But dialectical materialisiii is not oidy 
a theory of being — "a science of Nature anrl History.” lb 
is also a theory of knowledge— a "science of thought and 
its laws.'* As an epistemological theory it declares that to 
coDsidur reality and thought as separate is a mistake ; 
to take reality as active and thought as passive or thought 
as active and reality ns passive, is a blunder. Neither plays 
a passive rule. Knowledge is not something apart from reality. 
It is not a secretion of the brain as the ' crude materialist'* 
would say. Nor docs it consist of heaven-sent ideas as 
the idealist would hold, Man and his ideas arc as much facta 
of experience us any facts. 'If we enquire— what thought 

9. Engels, Lutiwitj Feuerbach, p. 52. quoted by Lenin, 
**The Teachiii\\]e of Kad AIarx*\ 1933 Burleigh Press, Bristol, 
p. 14. also cf. C. V, Dutb's Eiig. Ed. of Engels, "'Ludwig Fewer- 
bach*\ p,-6t. 

10. Lenin, The I'eachingB of Karl Marx, p. 16. 
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and consniouanesa are, whence they come, we find that they 
arc products of the human brain, and that man himself is a 
product of nature, devulopinj; in and along with his environ* 
ment. Obviously, therefore, the produets of th ; human brain, 
being in the last analysis likewise products of nature, do uot 
contradict the rest of nature.**^ ^ Human knowledge and 
theories and methods of gaining arc, therefore as much 
subject to the emergent dialectic law and are as much parts 
of the dialectical process as any parts. Objects and our 
consciousness of them arc mutually exclusive opposites. Of 
cunscionsnoss and reality, reality is primary and consciousness 
has grown out of it as its dialectical opposite. But ns in 
any other part of the dial'Ctical process, so here, they are 
not absolute opposites nor isolated opposites.^ ‘ They are 
interdependent and interndated and their unity consists in 
‘‘the transform nlion of the unknown but knowable 'thing* 
in itself into the thing for us,' of the 'essence of thing* 
into 'phenomena,' in the unity of brain and consciousness*' 
and in the fact that conscioiistioss faithfully reflects the 
objective world, 

As knowing is a part of tho dial'Ctic-il process, it dcvclopes 
and, therefore, at no stage of it is it final. It is relative, 
conditional approximate, liisr.orical and transirory. But it 
also has an aspect of absoluteness nii>l objectivity. It bears 
the mark of absoluteness, bccHiisc it also developes dialecti- 
cally i. 0 by cimdiot, and "C'Uitiict of mutually exclusive 

11. Engels, 4 Du/irinj/, p. 31, quoted by Lenin, “J'/w 
2\'achinfj8 of Karl Marxf* 1933, Burleigh Press, Bristol, p. 12, 
also cf. Eng. Tr. of Engel's **AnH Dahringf* by Emile Burns. 
Ed. C. P. Dutt, p. 44. 

12. Lenin, The. Teachings of Karl Marr^ p. 13. 

13. Lenin, Ahaoliite and Relative Truth ^ also Materia- 
lism and Ein[)irio.criticisin in Collected Works, V 0 I.XIII, 
p. 103. 
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oppoBites is absolute’* — not relative. Its objective 
aspect consists in its inevitiibly and truly reflecting the 
niituro of that stage of the world process out of which it 
springs. It is the child, born of nntiiro and a child who 
inherits and, inheriting, and supplcinentiag inheritance by 
the influence of the company of the mother, exhibits all her 
traits. In so far as it does this, it is objective. 

'I'hought, however, may do more than this •, it may pass 
from reality to phantasy. 'The approch of tho mind (of man) 
to a particular thing, the taking of a cast of it (in other 
words, an improHsion) is not a simple, direct act ; Alifelesa 
mirrtir but a twofold, complex, zig zag act, which 

harbours the possibility that the phantasy may entirely fly 
away from reality; what is more it harbours the possibility that 
the abstract conception, tiie idea, may be transformed (inipcr- 
ceptibly and unwittingly on the part of man) into phantasy 
(and in the long run into Ood,)'^ This transformation of man's 
true thought of reality into phniitasies like demons, spirits, 
angles, gods, is mainly due to a conflict with multifarious 
natural and social forces. 

What is true of thought in general, is equally true of 
sciences and theories, 'i'hey are all dialectically related, all 
reflect the surrounding world and are liable to run into false- 
hoods by conflict with natural and social forces. "Hy the dia- 
lectical ailvanco of knowledge, the scientific doctrine of struc- 
ture of substances or the chemical composition of food and the 
elfclrotis may become antiquated with time", and so may any 
other theories.'". But each will give place to a dialectically 
more developed tlu'Ory. 

14. Lenin, fjenin Misrdlany, Vol. XII, p. 324, Russiou Ed. 

1.5. \ji\\\w, Lenin Miscellany, Vol. XII, p. 39'J ; c/. also 
“on Dialectics ' Selected Vo). XI. 

16. lAmiii, Materialism and Empirm-Criticism, p. 15J. 
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Likewise, dialectic as a pr4)cedure is the best method 
of discovery and research. “A phenomenon must 6e grasped 
as a whole, in its totality and in the systematic and inevitable 
relationship and development.’*’*. A study which adopts 
this method, “gives a true picture of the objective world’*. 
The natural sciences have already apprehended this truth 
and have followed it for over a century with much profit. 
Their method of discovery, however, must bo modified further 
by the procedure of looking for contri dictions and their syn. 
theses, becHUsc procedure by contradictions and syntheses, is 
the absolute law of all nature Induction is a correct method of 
study but it is only an element in the dialectical procedure. 

'I'his account of dinlcctiml materialism as a theory of know- 
ledge is not complete. It reveals only one aspect of it and 
there is another aspect, no le8.s important. And that is this, 
that thought is dialectically related to its opposite, action, 
and of the two ac ion is primary. **Jt depends for its signifi- 
cance on the activity of nature, society and man which embody 
it.** Thinking aiises out of living. Ideas and ideals arise out 
of active life and it is the latter which determines the former. 
"By acting upon the world and changing it, is the world know- 
able."’* Utopias, being unaceonip-mied by action are, therefore, 
mere phantasies and dreams. Likewise, theory is dialoctically 
linked with its opposite, practice, and depends for its signifi- 
cance on practice. Thought arises out of the activity of nature, 
society and man, and is moulded into theory. Theory again 
becomes a guide to practice ; but though a guide to practice, it 
gets further modification and enrichment from practice. Truth 
is the union of thought and action and of theory and practice. 
“Theory without practice is sterile, and practice without 

17. V. Adoralisky, DiaUrtkal Matenalismy p. 34. 

18. Marx, St^saya on thft Materialiata Conception of 
History, 
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theory is blind** and either without the other fails to refleob 
nature. They are then mere phantaeies and abstractions 
rather that truths. **It is in practice that man must provo 
the truth.*' Dialectical materialiBin as a theory is, therefore, 
at once an interpretation and a process of changing the 
world.*®** 

'J'he synthesis of ideas and prsctice is found in expori- 
incniiil science. Dialectical rnaterialisni as a method is, there- 
foro, essentially experimental, but its experiments proceed 
dialectically. 

Apart from the dialectical nature of knowledge ami its 
relation to action, there is yet another aspect of it that needs 
attention, and that is its freedom. While thought and exis- 
tence are both controlled by dialectical necessity, thought is 
regarded as free and existence determined. Hut there is no 
discrepancy here. Necessity in relation with consciousness is 
dialectically transformed into freedom.*® “Freedom is the 
appreciation of nece^aity. Nece^miy is blind only so far as it 
is not understood '^ Consciousness of determination lends 
to conscious determination. “In nature and also upto now for 
the most part in hiimau history", a set of dialectical laws asser- 
ted themselves unconsciously in the form of external necessity. 
But the dialectical laws of human thought, though “identical" 
with the above set "in substance”, differs from them only in 
“expression, in so far ns the human mind can apply them 
consciously.”** Conscious application of these laws to bring 
about changes is the essence of freedom. 

19. Lenin, The Trackings of Karl Marx^ Burleigh l*ress, 
Bristol, p. 14^ 

20. Ibid, p. I.'L 

21. Engels, Anti Duhring, p. 130. 

22. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach^ Ed. by C. P. Dutb, p. 54. 
also c/. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Ci'iiiciam, Collec- 
ted Works, Vol. XIII, p. 163. 
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No theory of knowledge is complete unless it supplies a 
criterion of truth. What then is this criterion, according 
to dialectical materialism ? Materialism of the old type gave 
no standard of truth, for how could rnochauically determined 
ideas be true or false ? Its rescue in correspondence theory 
was hopeless, because corri spondence implies some iden- 
tity and to hold this is to make reality and ideas 
identical, admitting which is opening a way to Hegelian 
idealism. Nor is the criterion of iilealism any criterion of 
truth at all, for truth, according to it, can be found only in 
the cnhoroiiGc of nil knowledgis and to judge the truth of a 
single judgement, one has to have the whole of knowledge, 
which indeed is impossiblis 

That theory alone is true which, on the bases of its princi- 
ples, can forecast events and its predictions come out true. 
In th(‘ establishment of communism and in the recurrence of 
crises in the capitalist world, the predictions of the founder 
are ^iud to have come out true and, therefore, the doctrino 
stands esrahlished. 

Ill 

This completes our nceounr of <lialectical materialism as a 
thcoiy ol knowledge. Wi- haw discovered all the alleged 
laws of th ' tiiovomenh of things and thought. Now wo proceed 
to cousidoi dialectical ruatei ialism as a philosophy of social 
life or historical materialism, as it is otherwise culled. This 
thcoiy truces the dialectical laws we have already studied ia 
social history. Social history is not a loosely connected 
pageantry ot kings and heroes, but a complex of self-developing 
interconnected phenoiiienu. Society, like mitinc and thought, 
by its inner move, evolves and evolves by dialectical necessity 
in a spiral pattern, embodying all the dialectical laws like 
negation, interpenetration, regression, negation of negation, 
transformation of quality into quantity and quantity into 
quality, knowledge through action, necessity, freedom etc. 
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Nature gives birth to hunian life with an impulse to 
maintain itself. This impulse develops itself dialectically into 
the various forms of ‘‘productive forces." These forces cause 
"production of the means of life" and thus determine main- 
tenance of life. Dialectical development in the production of 
the means of life ultimately determines the dialectical deve- 
lopment of the relations into which human beings necessarily 
and inevitably enter. These relations are thus at bottom 
productive relations, and "the totality of these productive 
relations constitutes the economic structure of society.’* This 
economic structure of society is "the real basis upon which a 
legal and political super-structure arises." The dialectically 
develo]iing modes of production of the material means of life 
thus determine, in general the social, political and intoUectiial 
processes of lifct "At a certain stage of their development'*, the 
material productive forces of society * conic into conilict with 
existing productive relationship, or, what is but a legal expres. 
sioii for the same thing, with the property relationships within 
which they have hi herto mov»?d.” Far from being the source 
of growth to the productive forces, "these relationsliips turn 
into their fetters and, the more they become so, the greater 
is the effort of these forces to free themselves of them. After 
a zig-zag struggle, which may last for centiirios or years and 
after accidental and temporary regressions, they free them- 
selves from their shackles with a jerk or a leap, taking, like 
all jerks and h aps, ^conijxiratively very small i^erml of time. 
This leap or jerk is a "change in the economic foiindaliori of 
society and with this the whole gigantic supr structure, is 
more or less rapidly Iransformed" into a qualitatively different 
and new social order. And this process of social life repeats 
itself at higher and still higher planes and forms the great 
ever- rising spiral of social development.^^ All phenomena of 

23. Alarx, Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Chicago, 1904. 
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social life, government, private property, capital, freedom and 
the like, are supposed to illustrate this scheme of things 

Struggle between the productive forces and property rela- 
tionships takes the form of class struggle for the control and 
ownership of the means of production between the propertied 
and the property less, between the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The dynamic factor in history is the struggle for dominance 
between social classes, themselves sot in motion by economic 
conditions. I'his struggle goes on dialectically, giving rise 
to new forms of production and new social structures, each 
more doveloped than the preceding one. Antagonism between 
free men and slaves, patricians and plebeians, barons and 
serfs, guild burghers and journeymen, have resulted, by the 
resolution of the antagonism, through doininanco of the 
second factor, by revolutionary jumps, in the formation of 
social epochs, in broad outline, dosignated as this Asiatic, the 
classical, thu feudal and thc> capitalist forms of production 
and social orders — each p(.>rft)rming its historic task and 
passing iiway to make room for its successor. The capitalist 
social system has given rise to two iiiutiially antagonistic 
classtfs, tho liourgcoisie and the proletariat and the struggle 
between these classes is inevitably leading to the dominance 
of the latter and, by revolutions, to the consequent tninsfurnia. 
tion of the system into Goiiiiiiiiiii.siii, a private -property less 
ami, for that reason, classless, social order, now in the 
making."^ 

The ecnnoniic development of society ultimately deter- 
mines its intellectual processes as any other processes. *'It is 
not the consciousness of human beings tliat determines their 
existence, but, conversely, it is their social existence that 

24. Engels, Anti-Duhring, Paii II, p. 167 ff. 

25. Marx, Tlie Vomviimist 
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detertniucs their conscioiiKness.’*** "Socinl conRciousncBs is 
the outcome of social existcnoc."^^ Social ideas and social 
ideals are the results of social economic conditions. But. 
as Engels holds, ideologirs, arising from social relations, 
Hcquii'c a power of their own and can retard or accelerate 
social development and boeome instrumental aids to the 
historical process.^*. Social theory itself is a guide to action. 

“Theory nlon»*, can give to a movement confidence, 

guidance, strength and understanding of the inner relations 
between events, it alone can help practice to clarify the 
process and direction of class niovenients.'’-'*. History gives 
*'no ready-made samples.*' In the hislrrical procoss there 
is a place for ideal planning. Ideas go beyond the real, and 
that they must do in order to guide action, but tho more 
they are bused on concrete experience aiid the ne:ir<‘r they 
arc to a dialectical forecast, the more ns>'ful will they be to 
social development. 

To create right ideology, to phiii schemes and to construct 
social thcuries, a scieiitilic leadership and a foresight biihcd 
on the study of aclmil state of nfhiirs is needed.^** Social 
tuovenienrs are not luere nicchani<!iil movenu'iits and his- 
torical behaviour is nut a complex of more ruflexes. It needs 
conscious planning and an organised load. It is orgfiiii.iod 
leadership and disciplined following which carry the historical 
process to higher and yet higher planes. 


26. Marx, Preface to A Contributiov tu the Critique of 
Political Economy, Chicago, 1904, 

27. Lenin , The Tcacldnijs of Karl Manr, p. 16. 

26. Engel.**, Ludwig Feuerbach. 

29. Stulin quotofl by V. Adoratsky, Dialectical Materia- 
Hem, p. 9. 

30. V. Adoratsky, Dialectical Materialiam, p. 9. 
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This is a brief exposition of diah ctical materialism as a 
philosophy of history and with this 1 finish my account of 
Dialectical Materialism. 

In view of the fact that study must proceed from the 
apprehension of a part to the comprehension of a whole, 
the study of tho dialectical process may begin from any part 
of the processi but partly b'fcaiise it is one’s social surroun- 
dings which one is chiefly iiiti*rcsted to know and change, 
imitly because of the influence of the Humanism of Feuerbach 
and othcr<i, and partly because of a justified personal bitter- 
ness against the then existing society, the founder of Dialecti- 
cal Materialism actually began this study with the dialectic 
of society, though, of ooniso, logically and historically, tho 
diulociic of existence and knowledge are prior to the dialectic 
of society. Dialectical Materialism as a philosophy is chiefly 
used to back dialectical nniterialism as a social theory, 

IV 

This sketch of Dialectical Matciiaii^ip, brief as it is, brings 
out the fact th.-it iho doctrine combini'S within itself elements 
drawn from Hi.>vci'al ciirrctils of thought. It is a synthesis 
of the 10r.h century Ilegoliiinism, Post Hegelian Hiiinauism, 
Materialism, riivolutionary Sucialisiii, classical economics and 
natural seitiiiccs. From ilegeliaiiisiii it takes its dialectics 
leaving out its idealism. From ilum mism it accepts its 
reiilisin, historicity, coininunism, its emphasis on the social 
fuur.datiuiis of religion and its bias for making man and his 
needs tl.e central theme, rejecting, at the same lime, its 
ethics (Moses Hess), pantheism (Strauss), criticism (Bruno 
Bauer), liberalism (Arnold Huge), ultiiiisni, anarchism (Max 
Stirner), religiousness, sensationalism, anlhropomorphism 
(Ludwig Feiicrl)Mch\ ideologies ami doctrines of truth.*' 
From French materialists and revolutionary socialists, it 


31. Sidney Hook, Fnm Hegel fo Afaroj, 
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borrows its Hocialism and materialisui, rojeciing its absolutism 
and utopianism. From classical economics it gets its theory of 
value leaving out its husk of individualism, egoism and 
hedonism. Kruni physical sciences it takes their notions of 
energy and motion, discarding their purely quantitative view, 
point and from Bi^dogicnl sciencos, their concept of organism, 
modifying their concept of evolution. 

Hofi>re 1 offer any adverse criticism of Dialectical Material- 
ism, 1 should like to make a few appreciative remarks. It 
seems to me th-it in S])ite of its diverse sourcoH, the doctrine 
has a remarkable unity of conception Its most distingiii- 
shing feature is its emphasis on the relation ol knowledge and 
practice. The doctrine which was dcvelopid by the great 
trio of Creek philosophers with regards to ethics, has boon 
rightly applied to the whole sphere nf knowledge. Rxperiinen- 
tal sciences, technology, and even mysticism bear testimony 
to the union of thought and action. 

Further it does not seem likely for an impartial judge not 
to appr«^ciate the war of Dialectical Mnterialisai against soli[u 
sism, 'vulgar* materialism, mechanism, anarchism^ ^ and capi- 
talism. Nor does it seoin possible for one bo resist its appeal 
in its cry against individualism, egoism, hedonism, aggran- 
dizmeiit, exploitation, opprehsioii and in its omphasis on eq:i- 
lity of opportunities, planned activity, communal life, solf- 
liclp, unity, service, discipline and the like — an appeal 
which, in spile of the non-ethioiil nature of the doctrine, appears 
to me at botloin in most cases moral rather than intellec- 
tual. Whatever the professions of its uutliors it is coiiscious- 
ness of human needs and social injustice which spurred their 

32. Marx’s revulb against niiurchism, terrorism and se- 
cretly organised armed bodies is clear from his criticism of 
Max IStirner, his conflict with Bakunin and his rage against 
Lessalle, cf. R. W. Poslgate, Karl Marx, p. 52. also cf. Sidney 
Hook, From Ileyd to Marx, p. 18011, 
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thought to dialectical flight and it is chiefly these, despite 
their veil of material terminology, which appeal to humanity. 

Dialectical Miiterialisiu seems to explain certain phenomena 
of nature and life. It escapes the vicious circle of the modern 
cost of production the<iry of economics which explains value 
by value or price by price. Its predictions of repeated econo- 
mic crises and rise of oominiinism have come out true, though 
why this rise of communism should have been in liussia, 
a SGini-feiidHl and sc mi-industrial country and not in England 
and America, is yet, in spite of all efforts to explain it away, 
not diiilectically clear. It is also true that many scientific 
theories lend support to it. Besides, dialectical materialism 
as a method, though not infallible, is yet a useful tool of 
investigation. It has more utility th-iii the dialectical method 
of the Greeks. Its tridents are suggestive of hypotheses 
about concrete realities. Much insight into the nature of 
phi nouieiia can be gained by looking into th -ir coittradic- 
turies, contrarie.s and their syntheses, if syntheses arc there. 

Yet with all this, the doctrine can hardly be said to have 
t'stahli.shed. The scientific theories which lend support 
to it arc after all working hy^iothcMes, and working hypotheses 
cannot be considered final. Thrty have changed in the past 
and there is no guarantee th.-it they will not change in the 
future. Take, tor iiiataiice, the theory of mutation. The 
occurrence of riiiitation and hereditary transmission, under 
Buiiic coiidiLiuiis, of the characters so appearing, is a fact ; 
but whether the process has pl.iyed an im'portant role iu 
the evolution of species is yet a disputed question. A doctrine 
which borrows its inaiu strength from working hypotheses, 
cun itself be nothing more than a \\orking hypothesis. At 
best it can be a plaiisililc hyifothesis. But for the supjiort^ra 
of the theory it is not so. For them it is unquestionable, 
absoluto truth. Nothing else is absolute but this. To an 
average Dialectical lifaterialist it is nn article of faith. It 
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has indeed some practical value. Its optimistic conclusion 
that the final victory of tho proletariat is inevitably ensured 
by the dialectical law of nature, has spurred the proletariat 
to action and, through action, to a large ineaRuro of achieve- 
ment. But strong optimistic beliefs, of whatever nature, 
have always led to acliun and achievement. Does not 
History amply show that belief in (jod and divine assistance 
has led people to the conquest of vast empires ? For the 
dialeclical niiitcrialist, however, belief in (lod is a falsehood 
and a phantasy. But then in that case belief in such false- 
hoods and phantasies has as much )>racbical value as belief 
in Dialectical Materialism, if not more. Again if mere 
practical value be tho criterion of value, such alleged false- 
hoods also become truths— a glaring contradiction. Truth 
is that the practical value of which is abidinjj. 'i'he pracVical 
value of mathemathics, for example, is lasting, not confined 
to phenomena limited to tnomonbs, hours, years or even 
centuries. Dialectical Muteri.ilism has yet to stand this 
test. 

But wbnt about its test of predict ion ? A few of its 
predictions have undoubteiily conic true, but predictians can 
be made on wrong premises, in fact even without premises. 
They can be mere conjectures, and it. is an undoubted fact 
that even coiijeclurcs haphazardly made come out amazingly 
true. A few predictions by themselves can hardly establish 
theories, however much they may add to their plausibility. 

Having made these general remarks I should now like to 
subject Dialectical Materialism to a clo.se examination. 

The word materialism as iislmI for this doctrine is a mis- 
nninor. It is not used in its onliuary sense — not in the sense 
that reality i.s ultinmtoly made of one irreducible, unique 
sluiT, matter, though that is also sometimes implied.’* It is 

33. Engel, IJiatoiical MateHiUisin, New iTork, 1902, p. 8. 
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primarily used in opposition to idealism. *'''rhe great basic 
ques tion of all, and especially of recent philosophy’', says 
Engels, “is the question of the relationship between thought 

and existence, between spirit and nature Which is prior 

to the other : spirit or nature ? Philosophers are divided into 
two great camps, according to the way in which they have 
answered this question. 'I'hose who declare that spirit existed 
before nature, aind who, in the last analysis, therefore, assume 

in one way or iinother that the world was created have 

formed the idealist camp. The others, who regard nature as 
primary, belong to the various schools of materialism *'Aay 
other use”, agrees Lenin (in a philosophical sense), of the 
terms idealism and materialism is only confusing.”*^ The word 
materialism in this case is thus employed to distinguish reality 
from thought and to express that reality is prior to thought. 
Those ideas arc b'jtu-r i xpressed by the word realism. Dialec- 
tical realism is, therefor**, a more appropriate name for the 
doctrine in view. 

John hfaemurry's main criticism against Dialectical Mate, 
rialissn is that it takes no uogiiizince of tho fact that human 
developniciiti is not only a process of adaptation to environment 
but also all effort to ad.-ipt the enviroiiirient to man.*^ But 
this objection is due to a iiiisuiidersLaiiding of the doctrine. 
In spite of sundry remarks, even of Mjirx, to the contrary,* 

.*14. Engels, Lndivii/ FnierUick, 11)27, p. 27tf. quoted by 
Jjenin, ''The Teachintp of Karl Marx", p. 13. also rf. C. P. 
Dutt’s Eng. nd. of Engels "Ltulwig Feu^rffacK*, p. 31. 

35. Lenin The Teachings of Karl Marx, Burleigh Press, 
Bristol, p 13. 

36. John Maciniirry, The Philosophy of Communism] p.7lff 

37. 'Til the social production of the means of life, human 
beings enter into necessary relations which are independent 
of their will.’* Marx, Preface to A Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy^ Chicago, 1004. 
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the dialecticnl materialist docs recognise the effort to adapt 
the environment to man ns iniich ns any other doctrine. Its 
very idea of labour i, o. eiTort made to use the wealth of nature 
for the production uf things which satisfy human needs, is 
enough to falsify his view. Dialectical Materialism does 
recognise iti the seheiiic of things a place for theorising, 
conscious plaimiiig and moulding the environment. Human 
relations, according to the doctrine, are not, as he assumes, 
simply the mechanical relation of an effect to its cau<iR and 
the organic relation of reaction of an organism to stimuli, 
but also the relation of a conscious and active agi-nt to its 
enviruiimeiit — of an agent who changes the world around him 
to suit his needs — who, dotcrmiiivd as he is, determines his 
surroundings. 

Although John Macuiurry is, I believe, wrong in bringing 
against Dialectical Materialism the above meni:oiicd charge 
yet he is right in fiointing out that the doctrine fails to 
recognise some nitra-cconomic (which ho calls uhra>organic) 
relations between iiiaii and man. In human socieiy, class- 
struggle in class-interest is not the only relation that counts. 
'Jo hold this is to make the 8urii< mi>takb as lilieralism does 
in assuming that individual competition in self-interest is the 
sole relation which determines economic life — an usKiimption 
which none has condemned more strongly than the Dialectical 
I^laterialists themselves. Ihit the phenomenon of cooperation is 
as much responsible for the development of the capitalist 
society as individual competition. Miiimin iitfcetions and 
loyalties pla} ns great a role in social life as human antago- 
uisni, and one will not he far wrong in saying that the fonner 
are as much lesponsihlc for social development as the latter. 
Kven class-struggle is impossible, if there is no class solida- 
rity. It may he said that the role of class solidarity in 
human society is recognised by dialectical materialism. Yes, 
it is, but only os subordinate to class-struggle, and it is this 
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subordination of it which is questioned here. It is very 
doubtful if class-antagonism is the motive-force in the develop- 
ment of society or peace and harmony of motives. If the 
society of ants and bees and some species of birds can give 
us the duo, it is perhaps the latter. If so, where remains 
the dialectical process ? 

But even if class struggle has been the cause of social 
development in the past, there is no reason why it should be 
also in future. This view is repugnant to the Dialectical 
Materialist, but, strange as it may appear, it is an implication 
of his own {lositioii. In a classless society class-struggle 
ceases, and if it ceases the dialectical process must come to 
ail end. 

Indcoii, there is only one way out of this for the dialec- 
tical process to continue, and that lies in thought-struggle. 
In a perft'ctly ciasslesn society, not classes but ideas may 
arise develop into their oppe sites and result in syntheses. 
Rut then to hold this, is not to hold Dialectical Materialism 
but Hegelian Idealism, against which wo are warned at 
every step. 

It. may be said that in classless society thought would 
be linked up with action. If ku, the struggle between thoughts 
would be nothing hut a struggle between thinkers, i. e. class 
struggle. A classless society would then be a society in 
which classes would struggle. That is, of course, impossible, 
hecaiise .selflcoiitradictory. 'I'lius if classless society is possi- 
ble, historical dialectic is impossible and if historical dialectic 
is possible, classless society is impossible. 

But if the historical dialectic is saved at the expenso of 
classless society, what follows / It follows that even communist 
society shall always have chiss conflicts. But then, there being 
no private property, the class struggle shall not be a daas 
struggle for the control and ownership of Hit means of pro- 
duction. The economic basis of the struggle will thus 
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disappear, and the historical dialectic will lose its alleged 
moving force and so cease to be a process at all. 

To the criticism that the dialectical process will cease 
with the ceasing of class struggle, Lenin replies that “antago- 
nism and contradiction are far from being the same. The 
first will disappear, the second will remain in socialism.**** 
But antagonism is really opposition or condradiction in action, 
while contradiction without action is a mere thonght-contro- 
diction. If mere thought contradiction remains in socialism, 
the dialectical process does continue, but only as a thought 
process ; and to hold this, as 1 have said before, is nothing 
but to hold Hegelian idealism. 

Tho same conclusion follows from Engels' statement that 
thought movement is the highest stage of the dialectical 
process. If this is true, then thought contradictions really 
are the contradictions which would work in a highly developed 
society and shall guide wilLinovoments of men. In such n 
case, not action will deteriiiinc thought, but thought will 
determine action, for lower processes are mere accessories 
to the higher ones. Thus dialectical materialism, with each 
effort of getting out of idealism, lands itself into idealism. 

Further it fails to prove its own absoluteness and tho 
absoluteness of the dialectical law. We are told that each 
theory reflects the stage of development from which it arises. 
Dialectical Materialism on its own principles then reflects the 
environment from which it has come out and not existence 
as a whole, Avhich it claims in declaring the absoluteness 
of the law of dialectic. Besides, the fact that it reflects one 
particular environment, shows that it is not final and must 
be replaced by a doctrine which would reflect the next higher 
stage — a doctrine which may have no place for the dialectical 
law. 


88. Lenin, Remarks on Bukharin's Translation Period. 
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Is there any other proof of the absoluteness of this law ? 
It cannot be proved empirically, for how can we know from 
past instances as to what will follow in the future ? It can 
not be considered apriori^ because nothing according to 
dialectical Materialism is a priori. It cannot be deduced 
from other laws, for it is the highest law of all. Nor can 
it be said to be self-evident, because so many deny it. So 
Ave cannot but conclude that it cannot in any known way 
be proved, and is, therefore, a so-far- unestablished hypothesis, 
serving the purpose of a faith. 

From whichever side we may approach the doctrino of 
dialectical materialiioii, its inconsistencies stare us in the 
face. These inconsistencies may, however, bo said to be 
dialectical contradictions. If so, then these contradictions 
may teinjiornrily unite into consistcnccy and again breed in- 
consistencies. The doctrine will then be an evergoing sequence 
of consistencies and inconsistencies — not a bright prospect, I 
am sure. 

Again the usual criticism against ITegcl’s tridents equally 
applii'S to the tridents of dialectical materialism. At times 
they are too artificial and facts seem to have been distorted 
to fit into them. But this is hardly unexpected in a theory 
Avhich is designed ex])rcssly with the motive of serving a 
Biiccific end. This artificiality of tridents is shown by the 
fact that the tridents given in the Holy Family and those 
given in the Capital, do not in all cases tally. 

Moreover, the so-called contradictories of the tridents are 
sometimes contradictories, sometimes contraries and some- 
time mere dilfcrcnts. Concrete contradictories and contra- 
ries involve an clement of opposition, but they equally involve 
an clement of identity and the latter clement is as importanb 
to their nature as the former. Red is not green, but though 
both arc different, they arc yet both colowB, They are as 
much opposed ns they are united in colour. It may be said 
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that in colour lies their dialectical synthesis. To say this 
would perhaps be right, on Hegelian idealism, but if existence 
is prior to thought, then it is in yellow that they unite and 
not in colour. Similarly contradictions are all contradictions 
within an identity. Red and not-red as contradictories are 
yet united in the identity, colour, for *not-red* is nothing 
but 'all colours but red.’ 

This is about contraries, and contradictories, but opposites of 
the tridents arc sometimes 'mcro others’ or mere differonts. 
But to tell us that in existence there arc different things and 
new things are formed by the combination of these different 
things, no prophet is needed. 

In support of Hegel's statement that a different in the 
dialectioiil process is a different, not 'Sibsolutely different 
from any other, but from it» other," Lenin remarks : * very 
true and important : the other ns ite other, dovelopmeiit 
into iU opposite.*' But in point of fact everything has every- 
thing else as its different. What is implied by these state- 
ments is that apart from its mere others everything has a 
correlative other. Life and death, matter and thought are 
indeed correlatives, but what, one may ask, is the correlative 
of space, time, the sun, the moon, the earth, the peacock 
throne or the Taj ? 

Thus the idea that reality moves dialectically lands us 
in difficulties. Bub does thought iiiovo dialectically 7 Hegel, 
indeed, did say so, but for him thought process was not in 
time. To ascertain the valuo of his view wc could not appeal 
to psychology. But fur the dialectical materialist, existence, 
including its highest stage, thought, moves in time. Thought- 
process-iu-tirne is a subject of psychological study and 
modern psychology does not seem to lend support to this 
view, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

{Indian PhUoiophy faction) 

III departing from tho usual custom of discussing some 
ancient theme of Indian philosophy in the presidental address 
of this section of the Congress, 1 owe a personal explanation. 
I am interested in Indian philosophy not as a mere historical 
fossil, but in so far as it cuiituiiis some living issues and ideas, 
not yet antiquated by the prugrohs of human thought. One of 
the immortal elements of Indian philosophy is its method of 
ascertaining truth after considering firet the views of all pos- 
sible opponents. When we fiml that even the most orthodox 
schools earnestly studied and ixamined the views of the most 
heretio thinkcMs known to them, we feel no doubt that had the 
current of ancient philosophic thought continued here uninter- 
rupted. the study and consideration of the in* dern western 
views would form an integral part of its discussions. And if 
Indian Philosophy, by which I mean philosophizing in India by 
its luoiiern iiihabitaiits, is once mure to acquire life, it must 
move out of the antiquarian's sanctum and squarely face all 
modern problems. It must criticise its own ideas in the light 
of tlie western and the western ideas in the light of its own. 
'1 he recognition of this important function of Indian philosophy 
encourages me to discuss the anti- metaphysical movement 
which has just been gathering force in some parts of Europe 
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and threatening the possihility of all nietaphysics western as 
well as eastern. 

Brief history of Logical Positivism. 

This movetnent has come to bo known as Logical Positivism 
and is flourishing most in Germany, Austria and Poland, though 
it originated chiefly from the logical researches and the philo- 
sophical views Ilf some Cambridge philosophers like WittgenB- 
itin^ Moore and RuBsell and Positivists like Comte and AfacA. 
It was craddled in Vienna by a philosophical group, known as 
the 'Wiener Kreie or the Vieneso circle, the out-standing mem- 
bers of which were Carnap and Schlick and it has been 
gradually spreading, though not without splitting into opposite 
wings led by these two thinkers. The German philosophical 
magazine, Erkenntnia ii devoted to the dissemination of the 
views of this school. 13ut its doctrines, as well as criticisms 
of them are also being published in English journal like Mind 
and The Journal of Fhilceophy. Its chief fentuie — and the 
one with which we are directly concerned here, is its revolt 
against metaphysics. 

Its Anti metaphysical Attitude. 

Logical Positivism is mure systematic and thorough-going 
than many earlier forms of revolt against metaphysics. It does 
not merely point out the mistakes of metaphysical theories ; 
nor does it merely show the impossibility of metaphysics by 
proving the unknowable character of reality or the limitations 
of human mind. It goes further than Hume and Kant to hold 
that the very problems of metaphysics are meaningleee^ If 
there is no significant problem at all, the so-called historical 
metaphysical problems are paeudo problems and the answers 
to them, that is, metaphysical theories are neither true nor 
even wrong, they are all meaningless. 
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The Grounds : (1) Conception of metaphysics, (2) Criterion 
of meaning. 

This attitude of Logical Positivism rests on two chief 
grounds, namely its conception of mdaphyeice and its crite- 
rion of meaning. 

By metaphysics these positivists mean any theory about 
reality behind the experienced phenomena. As Mr. Ayer, an 
English follower puts it in his article, Demonstration of the 
Impossibility of Motiiphysics, in Mind, Jviy 193J^ 

"Fur, it is the aim of metaphysics to describe a reality lying 
beyond experience and therefore any proijositiou which would 
be verified by em[iirical observation is ipso facto not meta. 
physical." "The fundamental postulate of metaphysics,'* 
according to him is that "There is a super-(or hinter — ) pheno- 
menal reality." ip. 339.) 

To this conception of metaphysics, these positivists apply 
their peculiar criterion of meaning, namely that 'the meaning 
of a pro|)Osition coii'-isls in its meihod of verification* (id id). 
From these two premises they deduce the conclusion that 
metaphysics (i. e., both, the problems and the assertions of 
metaphysics) is meaningless. Briefly the argument is : 

All significant propositions are at least theoretically 
verifiable by experience. 

No metaphysical proposition (dealing with super- 
phenomenal reality) is so verifiable. 

Therefore, no metaphysical proposition is a significant 

proposition. 

The Proper function of Philosophy. 

It would appear that in condemning metaphysics, they do 
not condemn the whole of philosophy ; but philosophy in so 
far as it tries to enquire, or aasert theories, about any reality 
lying beyond experience. Besides this illegitimate function 
of philosophy, there is its legitimate part, which it can 
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profitably play by analysing propositions about empirical 
facts. 

How is philosophy related then to science f Regarding 
this, the logical positivists as well as the dominating group 
of contemporary philosophers at Cambridge, Vienna, Pragtie, 
IVatsaw and Ziooto tend to the same answer. The task of 
investigating empirical facts belongs to the s]iecial sciences. 
Philosophy has no right to trespiFS into these scientific pre- 
serves. It should not even try to build systems by piecing 
together scientific discoveries. The task of synthesizing the 
I)artial truths of science into a grattd view of the universe as 
a whole used to be the privilege of philosophy especially under 
the auspices of Hegelian metaphysics. But the wisdom of 
this course is seriously questioned. If the so-calleil 'science 
of sciences' is to justify its claims, its method should be strictly 
scientific and experimental and its results should be scienti- 
fically verifiable. Hut no 8y>>tein of synthetic metaphysics 
is able to justify its world view by experimental verification. 
Really these synthetic viows are the work of poetic and 
aesthetic imagination and should be classed apart with them 
and not confused with sfuentific views. 

But if philosophy is driven, on the one hand, from the 
study of any reality behind pheiioiiieiia on the ground that 
it is a meaningless pursuit, and, on the other hand from the 
study of empirical facts because it is a trespass into the 
domain of the scieiiees, where does it stand ? Deprive d of 
its territory philosophy should rather be allowed to die, than 
live the pitiable life of a dethroned Emperor condemued to 
life-long penal servitude. Unfortunately, this is what befalls 
the lot of philosophy. 

The Logical Positivists and their allies return the Same 
verdict. Philosophy must continue, but it iniist also observe 
the following conditions strictly. 
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a. It must shed all meaningless inquisitiveness regard- 
ing reality behind phenomena. 

b. It must give up all ambitions of lording it over the 
sciences by playing the absurd role of the science of 
sciences and building world-views. 

0. It must restrict its activity to logical analysis of 
scientific fiiidings ; it must never question the 
authority of the sciences, but only try to clarify 
the meanings of scientific propositions, by reducing 
the more complex and abstract propositions to the 
simplest and the most concrete ones. 

While it is the duty of the sciences to discover empirical 
facts and their laws, it is the duty of philosophy to analyze 
the propositions given to it by the sciences and find out their 
relations. This has been sometimes expresed by saying that 
'philosophy is an activity, not a do<;fcrino.* (Mindt JuXy I 9 $ 4 i, 
p. 5 ( 57 ) or that ‘‘statements about syntactical or logical rela- 
tions can be regarded as the spenifi*! doctrinal content of philo- 
sophy, which is not metaphysics". (JoiirmU of Philosophy 

Jan, 1G, rose, /). 57;. 

To put it more pointedly, science needs the help of many 
analysts chemical, bacteriological and even logical. The office 
of logical analysis is mercifully alloled to philosophy. 

How Indian Philosophy is Affected 7 

Hut we arc concerned here not so much with the 
history of the movement, ns with the problem, how far, 
if at all, it alTccts Indian Philosophy. Apparently any Indian 
system that believes in any reality beyond the grasp of empi- 
rical experience becomes ips) the object of its criti- 

cism. If the logical PoMtivist be right, Monistic Vsdanta 
with its belief in the falsity of the phenomenal and the 
reality of the absolute would be a totally absurd philosophy. 
But this would not be all. The other schools of Vtdania, 
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in 80 fiir as they believe in God, soul, iiii mortality and libera- 
tion beyond earthly existence would not escape refutation. 
Similarly, the Smkhya belief in the unexpcriouceable first 
cause or Prakriti and spirits, the Mimamaa belief in gods, 
souls, ajmrva, aakti and karma (all of which are non-physical 
realities beyond empirical experience), and even the Nyaya- 
Vaiacaika belief in God, senses, atoms, adraia, time, space, 
aka^a and similar unperceivablc entities and laws would be 
equally Cdmleiniird. Of the heretical schools, the Charvakaa 
would perhaps be the only one uimifected. The jainaa believe 
in the i‘xtra-inuudane eternal existence of the soul and also 
in similar imperceptibh' objects like, akaaa, atoms, time, kar- 
7/ia, influx of Laima etc., and, therefore, they also expose 
themselves to similar criticism. Even the Uaudtlhaa, do not 
escape this fate altogether. For though the philosophical 
Buddhists are empirical enough to disbelieve all substances, 
spiritual and pli}HicHl, they believe yet in the imperceptible 
law of karma, the continuity of life beyond this birth and even 
nirvana, which is not total extinction but a blissful extra, 
mundane existence, at least according to soiiio. 

It is not far to seek, therefore, that if any system of 
Indian thought, ^except the Oharvaka which can be hardly 
called a system) has to maintain its existence in the modern 
internal ional field of philosophy, and not merely live in the 
minds of blind followers, it luu.'it regard this strong now 
movement as a formidable opposition i. o. as a purvapaksa, 
that has to be met boldly. 

Critical Estimate of the Movement- 

I shall aticmpt in the following pages a critical estimate 
of the movement, as a student of Indian Philosophy, though 
not on behalf of any particular system of thought. I should 
like very much to invite the followers of the different systems 
to consider the arguments of the positivists from their respec- 
tive points of view and try to meet them in their own ways. 
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But, for the views expressed here, I should not like either 
to conform or apologise to any of them. 

Though I do not fully agree with the spirit of this move- 
ment of Logical Positivism, I value it for some good points 
which 1 should mention first, before criticizing its defects. 

Its Merits: 

(a) PkUtmphical analyaia of Language. 

The greatest service it has done, is to emphasize the vital 
importance of philnanpkical analyaia of Language, This 
marks a new epoch in weate^u philoaophy, Hume and espe- 
cially Kant revolutionized philosophy in Europe by according 
priority to Epistemology. It was achieved by showing that 
before we philosophize we should examine the nature and com- 
petence of our mind, the instrument of philosophizing. But 
the other important fact that our thinking and at least the 
philosophical expression and enunciation of all our thoughts 
depeoil on Innguai'e, which instrument also should be philo- 
sophically czamini'd, was not so long realized by modern 
western tliinUt-rs. Moore ami Wittgenstein realized it ; their 
continental fnlh/wers, the Logi 'ul Positivists have succeeded in 
carrying their thoughts further, so as to achieve a new revolu- 
tion in philosophy by giving to the philosophy of language the 
supreme place which Epist-. iindogy enjoyed since the days of 
Kant. 

It is important to note that Indian thinkers, recognised the 
necessity of the philosophical analysis of language and gram, 
mar many centuries ago. Fhe philosophy of the meanings of 
words, proposititiiiR, syntax etc. which is being developed today 
by the Logical Positivists in the west was liiscussed threadbare 
by these Imlian pliili»si>phera. It is a pity that this part of 
Indian philosophy has not attracreil much attention of the 
modernized students of Indian philosophy, and possibly because 
western philnsophy, whose standard of valuation they follow. 
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did not so long attach any philosophical importance to the 
analysis of language. But as this attitude of western philoso- 
phy has changed, it may be expected that Indian speculation 
on language would receive closor attention. It will be found 
that the Snbda-Khanda of later Nyaya, as well as the metho- 
dology of Mimamsa, contains a rich store of linguistic theories 
which can compare very favourably with the modern researches. 
To these we may add the many works on grammar and rhe- 
toric, in which also we find here and there, materials for the 
study of the philosophy of language. 

(b) Elimination of Pseudo-problevia. 

A good result of the i)oaitivists* method of analyzing com- 
plex and abstract philosophical propositions into the simplest 
and the most concrete ones to ascertain their exact significance 
and correctness is the clarification of problems. Though we 
may not accept fully the positivist's criterion of significancei wo 
must agree with them, in the main, that there arc many prob- 
lems in philosophy which are found on analysis to be meaning- 
less or vague and, therefore, it is a waste of energy to try to 
answer them. It would always be desirable, therefore, to ana- 
lyse the problem before we exercise our mind over it. To give 
some examples of our own : The problem ''Does Qod exist" 
cannot be answered. The positivist will declare that this 
question is iiieaninyless, because it is about some siipor-phenu- 
menal reality beyond experience and verification. Even if we 
do not go so far, we must admit that this question is at least 
vague and cannot be answered without ascertaining the mean- 
ings of the words 'God' and 'exiit*, which c.-irry for different 
persons widely different meanings. Similarly, the problem of 
the one and the many would be found to be vague and un- 
answerable, unless we fix the meaning of "unity". To take an 
example from Indian Philosophy, when a critic of Nyaya asks, 
"It a juti or universal like cowness is eternal, where does the 
ouwuess in a particular cow go, when it dies ?”, the question is 
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found to be mcaninglcsa. Becauae the question of ‘coming’ 
Aiid ‘going* i.e, of m<ivement in space is signidcanb only re- 
garding a subutanee niul that also if it occupies apace and only 
if that space is limited. These conditions being absent in a 
jat.i, the qiicstiun is ineMningless. 

Kant also showed it long ago, that by the force of blind 
habit we try to predicate of certain things predicates which are 
inapplicable to them and thus many of the metaphysical puzzles 
and quarrels arise to keep us uselessly busy for ages. If we 
can silt away the pseudo-problems from the real ones, the 
burden of philosophy would be considerably lightened. 

(c) CU‘tr (listinctum between Science and Philosophy, 

AnothiT good teaching of the positivists is the clear diatinc- 
tifin they make between scientific and metaphysical doctrines. 
'J’here are everywhere philosophers who are fascinated by the 
success and popularity of the special sciences and try to pass 
their lust philosophical theories as scientific. Even in India, 
we fiinl s*)me scholars, as well as, half-informed propagandists 
busy capturing the po[mlar mind by demoninbrating the scien- 
tific nature of Vedanta, fiankliya etc. The positivists have 
done a servii:e by pointing out clearly that metaphy^ical doo- 
triiicH (those that deal with superphLiiomenal reality) cannot 
be likened to suient iiic ones, because unlike the latter they 
are cxperiementally iinveriliahle. It is true that the word 
'science’ has a sense wiiler than the one we find in ’special 
sciences,* and that slmisc is 'systematio knowledge.* But this 
is so common and unattractive, that very few' among philoso- 
phers who envy really the fortune of the special sciences would 
care to own it. 

The realization of the distinction between the scientific 
and [ihilosophical theories is absolutely necessary, for the 
correct interpretation of Indiau L*hilosophy in this scientific 
ago. For though it might not prevent the attempt of Indian 
miasionwiea abroad who imitate their Christian colleagues and 
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weave science into Toga and Vedanta to recruit western 
followers, yet it should at least be able to prevent Indian 
Bcliolars from thinking, for example, that Vedanta can be 
sciontificnlly justified by proving the identity of chaitanya 
with electrical energy, or the identity of maya with the most 
modern Einstein ian relativity. 

Objections : 

Iiispite of these good points there are certain serious object 
tions against the general outlook and soinc particulir iloctriiies 
of the Logical Positivists, which w'c should discuss next, 

1. The Assumption of the Absoluteness of Scientific 
method. 

The most important point to note is that while Logical 
Positivism in one way tries to keep the bonndnry between 
philosophy and science clear by warning oil philosopliers from 
the study of empirical facts like space, time, causality etc , it 
forgets this boundary Hue in another way. By ignoring the 
possibility of any other standard of value except the scientific, 
it tries to affiliate Philoeophy to science. Lest the old vessel of 
Philosophy would sink in modern scientific waters, it lightens 
the burden of philosophy by throw'ing overboiird every other 
cargo, except the 'Analysis of propositions scientifically certi- 
fied'. Philosophy thus shrinks into Logic and Logic confines 
itself to the grammar and syntax of Language. It shuns meta- 
physics and IS indifferent to Ethics, theology and political 
philosophy. 

'I his liquidation of Philovophy in favour of Science is 
psychologically due to the blind awe and admiration at the 
triumph of the special sciences and forgetting the distinction 

between science and philosophy. Positivism covets the honour 
enjoyed by science snd tries to put on the scientific garb. 

It may be trim that if Piiilosophy mu^t be scientific, things 
could not be otherwise managed. Bub the must important 
question to ask is : Why must Philosophy be scientific and 
not philosophical ? 
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In an age the atmosphere of which ia full of admiration 
for science this question would perhaps sound absurd to the 
layman and even to some philosophers. Tht^y might ask, 
^'Should philosophy then be unscientifio ?” The reply to this 
would be — 'No, Philosophy may be non>scientific, though not 
unscientific." It may also be added, that philosophy can even 
be scientific, if 'science* ia taken in the wider sense of 'syste- 
matic knowledge ; and then it may not be necessary for it to 
satisfy the cannons of the experimental sciences, which the 
positivists apply to philosophy. The Positivist might reply 
to this, that philosophy must confine itself to empirical reality 
and therefore mu<«t obey the scientific canons because meta- 
physics of the Buper-empiriciil is inoaninglesa. 

2. The Criterion of Meaning is Defective. 

Let us then examine the view that if metaphysics deals with 
super-phenomenal reality it deals with meaningless problems. 
This proposition rests, as already shown, on the central 
doctrine ot L gical Positivism, namely that a sentence is signi- 
ficant only if it is verifiable, if it is not verifiable it is meaning- 
If'ss. This has come to be known as the verificational theory 
of ineaiiiiig and ia soinctiines stated hy saying that the 
menniiig of a statement de[ieud9 on- the niude of its verifica- 
tion. Stace has pointed out some objections against this 
criterion of meaning in his article Metaphysics and Meaning 
in Mindt October 1935 and has suggested the amendment 
that the criterion of meaning should be ezpcriencibility 
rather than verifiability. But yet, we think, the criterion 
is not satisfactory. 

[a. Confusion between Intelligibility and Verifiability, 

Because this criterion of meaning involves a confusion 
between two distinct attitudes we can have about a statement 
namely understanding Of* mefining and believing in its 
truth. 

We are aware that the Positivists* conception of verification 
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has undorgono development and also differs with different 
adherents. Consequently we are liable to be accused of mis- 
understanding their criterion. Let ns aiiticii)ato these objections 

'fhe Kiiglish exponent, Ayer, might point out, with the. 
support of Suhlick, that the criterion of meaning is not 
pnicticiU verifiability but theoretical verifiability in iprineipU 
that a staleinciit liko/Thero is a mountain 10,000 feet high 
on the other side of the moon**, is quite significant. There 
is no laek of theoretical possibility of verifieiition in this case. 
'Tf we got to the other side of the moon we should know how 
to settle the queston.*’ (Mind f), SiO, I9S4)). 

Hut inspitc of this inuiiified enunciation of the criterion we 
would iisk, when wo read in a story, or better, in a scrap of 
paper picked up from the street, *Onco upon a time, a dog got 
a bone on the street*, do we understand its meaning ? And 
if the meaning is uuderstoud. (which must bo addmitted unless 
the usual meaning of 'meaning* is changed by these cointnoii' 
sense philosophers], we would ask where is the theoretical 
possibility of verifying this statement ? Can we even imiigine 
any situation in space-lime whence this could be verified to 
be true or false / 

That Mr. Ayer forgets the cummensense distinction bet- 
ween the questions of understanding a statement and believ- 
ing it — between significance mid truth — ^is quite clear from 
some of fiis statements. Speaking about the meaning of the 
stMtement about the existence of a mourituin on the other side 
of the moon, he says : 

'VVe know what sort of observation would verify or fal- 
sify it.’* Again in another place ho observes, *'to givo the 
meaning of a proposition is to give the conditions under which 
it would be true and those under which it would be false.'* 
It would be fuuml here that while attempting to show what 
<ibservations or conditions would make a statement signifi- 
cant, he speaks of what will make it true or false, as though 
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the conditions of truth and falsity were identical with those 
of significance. 

There seems, therefore, to be a serious defect in the for- 
mulation of the criterion of meaning, on which the PositiYista' 
logical superstructure raises its head to scoff at metaphysical 
problems as meaningless. 

Even Stace’s amendment does not remove the defect. The 
sentence, 'Once upon a time a hungry dog got a bone on the 
street* occurring in a story cannot he said to he ezperionceablo 
by any extension of imagination, forward or backward. 

But the Positivist or his supporter might contend, that this 
criticism might affect the verbal formulation of the criterion 
but not its spirit. It may be said by him that though the 
sentence as it is may not be verifiable as a whole, its elements 
namely *a dog*, ‘its being hungry*, *a bone*, 'its being on the 
street* etc, arc ultimately based on some past experience of 
the writer and in order that the reader might understand the 
meaning of the sentence ho must bo able to recall from his 
past experience the meanings of the words by referring to 
such elementary experiences. If the reader has never had any 
direct or indirect experience of what is meant by a dog, bone 
street etc., the sentence would convey no meaning to him. 
It would be a meaningless jumble <>f sounds. 

Oranling that the meaning of each word or simple propo- 
sition in which it occurs is learnt in connection with some ex- 
perience, wo may still ask how do >ve know whether the words 
combined into a sentence make any meaning ? Does the signi- 
ficance of a sentence as a whole also depend on the possibility 
of its being theoretically verifiable ? To be cousisteut with 
the criloriun of meauiiig formulated by him, the answer of the 
Positivist should be in the allirmative (vide Nagel's statement 
in J. Fh., Jan. 16, 1036, p. 36). If so, then a senteuco like 

iron ball released from the hand rises into the air” is 
significant, because it can be verified and found bo be false. 
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And exactly for similar reasons sentencos like *‘This circle 
is square’*, ‘‘This barren woman has one child”, “The grand- 
father of Johnson was a bachelor", would also be significant ; 
these sentences can be found to be false by verification. 

We find then th.it the Positivists' criterion of meaning 
according to which a statement is significant if it is theoreti- 
cally possible to verify it, logically leads, us to strange conse- 
quences ; All statements in stories, like “A hungry dog got 
a bone etc./’ are lueaningless.. whereas statements like '’The 
circle is square** etc., are all meaningful. 

We have often hcarrl the realistic precursors of the Posi- 
tivists* complain that Idealism ignores the very facts from 
which it starts and on which it stands, does nob the same 
criticism also apply to this outrage on the com monsense 
meaning of significance which is the starting point of Positi. 
vism ? It is all the more strange because, some Positivists 
explicitly declare, liko iSaiikara, that as to meanings of words 
we have to depend on usage and have no right to legislate. 
(Ibid, p. 86). 

If this criterion of meaning be the chief foundation of Posi- 
tivism, ns many competent exponents and critics declare, a 
refutation of this might be considered sufficient criticism of 
the whole superstructure. Consequently the criticism of the 
Positivist that metaphysical problems are meaningless would 
carry very little force, as it explicitly depends on a very defec- 
tive criterion of meaning. 

Indian theories about meaning. 

I..et us mention incidentally that the conditions on which 
significance of statement depends were discussed by Indian 
thinkers, the grammari*iris, rhetoricians, Naiy.ayikas, Mimam- 
sakas and other schools during a few centuries and the resul- 
tant views might be found to be more weighty than the views 
of the Positivists in their present experimental stage. We 
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have discusded these Indian views elso whore and it weald be 
out of place to repeat them here (vide author’s Six Ways of 
Knowing \ Allen Unwin, 1932). 

(b) The enterion renders even science meaningless. 

But we should also mention a few other difficulties of Posi- 
tivism. Bupposing for a moment, that statements about super- 
phenomenal reality are meaningless, what becomes of the 
reports of science about the reality of electrons, protons, energy, 
etc. ? Are they themselves empirically verifiable ? Gan 
we perceive any of these really ? Or do we not simply per- 
ceive their effects or some phenomena which are explained 
with the help of theso non- perceptible reals ? 

Similarly does not science believe in the continuity of rea- 
lities during the unpeiceived intcr-pcrceptiial moments 7 But 
is it even theoretically possible to conceive that verification 
is possible about the statement of tho continuity of an object 
during the moments it is not perceived by any body ? 

Again, does not science l)clicve that a reality, like the Sun, 
perceived by many sci^mtists is identical ? Rut is it possible to 
verify, in tho light of an individiiars own experience, that the 
object of another man's experience is identical with the object 
ex|jerieiiced by him ? If not, would not scientifio statements 
about such identity be moaiiingless according to the Positivist’s 
criterion ? 

It would appear, from all these, that the criterion formula- 
ted by the Positivists iloes not simply make metaphysical 
statements meaningli ss, even some basic scientific statements 
are rendered meaningless by it. 

3. Positivism is ultimately forced to reform science. 

It is at this point, that Positivism is forced to declare that 
science as it stands to-duy requires purging and roforiiiatiou ; 
that it still harbours much of the old superstitious habits of 
thinking and speaking, [vide J, Ph„ p, March, 12, 1936) 
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The criticiBin may be correot, but the interesting thing to note 
is that the Positivist starts with the humble mission of accept- 
ing scientific statements as authentic and only analysing and 
clarifying them, but the proceea of analyaia and interpreta- 
tion gradually brings hack the role of a critic and a re- 
former of science. He comiuifis the same folly of which ho 
initially accused the metaphysician. 

4. Poaitmsm also lapses into metaphysics. 

Hans Reichenbaoh, who, with a few others, has founded the 
more recent centre of this moTcment in Berlin, has surveyed 
the history of tho movement in his article, ‘^Logistic Empiri- 
cism in Germany and the Present State of its Problem^* in 
The Journal of Philosophy, March 12, 19S6, He has indi- 
cated in this article with a creditable frankness, the many 
changes which the initial faith of the school has been under- 
going. Of these various changes we brielly note only the 
more important few to show that this scientific philosophy is 
no longer bound down to the creed of unquestioning obeilienco 
to science but is rather implicitly lapsing back into the un- 
certain sphere of metaphysics. 

The Positivists declare that theories like realism and 
idealism are meaningless, because we cannot ascertain with 
absolute certainty, whether the object perceived is real or ideal 
{Mind p, 3S9, 1934, Ayer’s statement,. 

But wc find that in practice Positivists are unwillingly 
drawn to believe in theories which canuut be verified by 
experience, and about tho certainty of which they themselves 
differ. A few illustrations will make this clear. 

Following Wittgenstein, some ]) 08 itivi 8 ts hold that words 
can communicate only the sti'ucture of our experience which is 
common to all persons, but not the content of experience, which 
is incommunicable. How can this Bssertion be verified, without 
comparing one another's incommunicable ez^ieriencc which is 
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flOB hypotheei impoBsible 7 Do not the Poaitiviets then hold a 
meaningless view, and violate their own precept ? 

Again, Positivism reduces all meaningful statements to 
'given elements'; words can refer only to these elements and not 
any reality behind them. These given elements were taken at 
first to he 'mental objects' possessing 'psychical existence.' 
Under the influence of behaviourism Neurath, an important 
member of this school, challenged this and he has persuaded 
Carnap to accept that, what is given to us is not psychical ; 
that the so-called given experience is really, "nothing but a 
physiological process in our brains." Thus Positivism has 
recently taken a new turn by identifying itself with materia- 
lism, as Keichenback points out (J. Ph,, foe. etf.). 

(a) Even the nature of the given undeeidahle, 

'Ihis change of position is significant. It shows that uncer- 
tainty (i. e., inability to decide a question with absolute cer- 
tainty. either in the affirniutive or in the negative) does not 
simply belong to metaphysical questions about reality beyond 
given experience ; uncertainty also belongs to questions re- 
garding the nature of *the given itself' If the nature of what 
is given were absolutely certain how would even the Positivists 
differ among themselves and with their own previous selves ? 
And once the doubt is raised about the very nature of obser- 
vation and the observed fact in general it cannot surely be 
removed by observation itself, which is doubted. Are not, then 
positivists themselves also dealing with problems and theories 
which are meaningless, according to their own criterion ? 

(6) Theoretically, materialism, as undeeidahle as Idealism, 
It is found that Keurath himself realises that there is an 
uncertainty even about propositions containing the report of 
immediate experience, because the report comes somewhat later 
than the experience and may, therefore, be distorted and false. 
(vide Reicheubach's statement in J. Ph., p. 150, March, 1986.) 
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But it is strange that inspite of this uncertainty and in- 
spite of this rigorous desire for absolute certainty, he chooses 
to cast in his lot with behaviourism and consequently meteria- 
lisni, though the latter is as good an uncertain mctaphysioal 
theory as idealism, judged by the positivistic standard. 

( 0 ) Behaviouriam leads Positivism to Physiological solipsism. 
It is important to realise that sclipsifarn by which the 
Logical Positivists were scared from holding Mach’s theory 
of atomic sensory facts as the meanings of words (vide Nagel’s 
statement in J. Ph. Jan», 16. 1936, p. 35) is present in another 
form in behaviourism too. If as, Ueichenhuch states, — the 
given experience is ’nothing but physiological process in our 
brains’, (loc, cit tho very legitimate question arises. — ^'*How 
do we become aware of any object other than the br.‘iin ?** If 
the answer be, the brain process implies the existence of its 
cause, the extra-cerebral obiect, we may still ask, how can we 
think of the external cause without first proving tho existence 
of any extra-cercbral object ; If, however, the answer is that 
our experience of response implies an object responded to, the 
difficulty is not removed. For even reS|)ouKe is nothing more 
than a condition of the body. How can we prove the exis- 
tence of an external object, responded to, by the very response 
itself ]' (Are there not false responses, even ns false ideas ?) 
We are then confined to the knowledge of our own bodies and 
cannot assert the reality of any external fact. 

Behaviourism, is logically driven therefore to this position 
which threatens the possibility of the positive sciences. We 
can name this ])osition ^physiological solipsisms’ to distin- 
guish it from 'idealistic solifisisni’. '1 he former can be legi- 
timately certain only of the physiological ego ('I. the body, 
otdy exist’) just as the latter was certain only of the spiritual 
ego ('I, the mind, only exist'). 

Is not positivism then driven to another form of solipsism 
which is suicidal to itself, as well as to science f 
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Conclusion. 

We have stated the views of the Positivists and examined 
their merits and defects. The answers to the qneations about 
the possibility of metaphysics and the utility of metaphysics 
must be obvious from this discussion and we may sum them 
up briefly ; 

1. The criterion of meaning which renders all metaphy- 
sical problems meaningless is defective. Therefore the case 
against the possibility of metaphysics is unproved. 

2. But if the criterion be assumed to be true then : 

(u) There arises a confusion between intelligibility and 
verifiability, that renders propositions like, 'This 
circle is a square', intelligible and propositions like 
those found in stories meaningless — a U)tal rtversul 
of the common sense idea of meaning I 
(6) A substantial part of current science which believes 
in unexporiuuccablo objects of knowledge like Energy, (spe- 
cially Potential Energy), Eorco, Electrons, Interperceptual 
continuity of objects, Llontity of object perceived by different 
scientists etc. would be altogether meaningless. 

(r;) Therefore, the cuncoptions of current science have to 
be modified to suit the criterion. 

{d) And then Logical Positivism assumes the role of a 
critique of science and gives up its original attitude 
of unquestioning acceptance of scientific statements, 
(e) Even the problein of the nature of the ‘given* the 
bed-rock of Positivism, becomes meaningless, becauso 
it cannot bo decided with certainty, as disagreeing 
positivists themselves prove. 

(/) The diritiiiction between the structure and the content 
of Experience made by the {lositivists becomes mean- 
ingless, because this is not verifiable. 

3. By allying itself with a thorough-going behaviourism. 
Positivism commits itself to materialism (which is empirically 
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unverifiable like Idealiam and therefore meaningleBS, accord- 
ing to its own criterion) and it lapses into metaphysioa. 

Though the accusation against metaphysics might be shown 
thus to be rationally unwarranted, the attitude of Logical 
Positivism hus come to stay, at least as long as the blind force 
of reaction against transcendental metaphysics and the awe 
for scientific achievements is not spent up. The quest for 
absolute certainty, the resolve to stay within the sphere of 
the positive and the certain have periodically recurred in the 
history of philosophy in the East and in the West But even 
the most rigorous anti-metaphysical sceptic has once and 
again unwittingly lapsed into beliefs which are suicidal to his 
attitude. Buddha refused to discuss the questions of super- 
sensuous metaphysical realities like God, soul and immortali- 
ty. Wittgenstein solemnly preaches almost in Buddhistic 
strain, ** Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent”. Bnt it is curious that the followers of both unwitt- 
ingly develop metaphysical tendencies and step beyond the 
certain. In the very enunciation of a criterion of certainty 
the positivist uncritically assumes some metaphysical theory 
and the number of such assumptions go on increasing with 
the working out of the system. The short history of the 
youthful movement is a repetition of this historical phenome- 
non. Metaphysics, it is found, is not simply useful, but to 
a certain extent it is inevitable. One who tries to propound 
systematically the impossibility of metaphysics, only teaches 
another system of metaphydes. The contemporary revolt 
against metaphysics has already begun to prove onoe more this 
ancient truth. 



Logical Construction 

By 

B. Das. 

The phrase ‘logical construction* is gaining some currency 
.n the philosophical literature of the present day. When 
it was hist introduced into philosophy, even the author 
Dfthcphiase was not probably very clear as to its exact 
meaning and significance, and those who heard it for the 
first time, of course, niisuiidorstoud it in various ways. But 
although misunderstood, it was at least supposed to have 
*411 important phil<iHophic:d meaning with a inataphysical 
im’plicMtion. SubscM^uent writers have tried to clear up the 
misundurstuiiding and to define its exact meaning. It is 
interesting to consiih'r whether th»? phrase when cleared of 
the misumlcr-tiinding, still retains any philosophical meaning 
and whether tho notion even when exactly defined, does 
not give rise to other ditiiculii‘'S of its own. 

1 do nut know who was the original author of the phrase, 
but 1 believe it was fiom Uiis>ell tb.it I first learnt that 
li physical thing, c, g. a tablo, was a logical construction. I 
tried to understaini it in some such way. Sense-data alone are 
directly given to our experience, but they vary with diflferent 
cxperieiits and do not exist when tho experience ceases. But 
a physical thing is the same for ditlerent experients and exists 
both before and after the act of experience. A physical thing 
as such can never be given to our experience. As it is not 
originally known at all, we cannot oven infer it from sense- 
data. 'riius a physical tiling is not a fact of experience at 
all, and still if wo are to explain our notion of a physical thing, 
we can do so by the theory of logical construction. Out of 
tho transient sense-data of our actual experience, we cons- 
truct the idea of a standing physical thing. The physical 
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object is regarded as a construction out of sense-data, 
because wo can know it only in terms of actual and possible 
sense'data. Why the construction was called 'logical* was 
not very clear to me ; 1 took the construction to be a 
work of the mind . The mataphysical implication of this 
view consisted in the idea that a physical object was no 
part of nctu.'tl reality in which in fact only sense-data wore 
to be found, the physical object being but a mental fiction 
or ideal construction. 

It is now pointed out clearly by competent writers that 
the idea of a physical object being a logical constructioti 
involves no such consequences.^ We arc told that to say that 
tables are logical constructions out of senso-data is merely 
to assert a verbal pro))ositiiin to the etfeeb that to say some- 
thing about tables is to say something about sense data. ^ 
111 other words when one says that tables arc logical cons- 
tructions, one merely means that sentences about tables can 
be translated into other sentences in which the term tables 
does not occur at all, but in which we suitably use the term 
scnsc'dita instead. It is not to be supposed that w» can 
simply substitute the word 'si-iisc-data* iii the place of the 
word Tables' or what we say about tables can be .said about 
seiise-dala. Senso-data and physical objects are things of 
(liHoreiit order, and if we said ubuiit the nno cla^s what we 
said about tlie other, we should only produce nonsense. 
We have to make use of the relevant term in the translation 
suitably, so that the resulting 8ciitui)ce.s should bo mcniiiiig. 
fnl and be equivalent to the original sonienco. 

But why shouM we take the trouble of translating sen- 
tences about material things into other sentences which do 

1. Mindt ID'll, p. 194 (John Wisdom : Locjical Construc- 
tion a.) 

2. A. J. Ayer : Lanyuaje, IVuth and L'tyic, p. 74. 



LOGICAL CONSTRUCTION B1 

not refer to material thin{;s ? The answer is 'It serves to 
iucrease our understanding of the sentences inr which we refer 
to material things.* 

Another point to be noted in this connection is that when 
e is a logical construction out of b, c, d, etc., b, c, c, etc., are not 
to be thought of ns parts of or elements in e. So a ninterial 
thing, which is n logic il construction out of sense-data, is not 
a sum or aggregate of nctuiil and possible sonse-ilata as Hume 
or Mill supposed. 

The whole situation ns preHonteil by the theory of logical 
construction appears somewhat confusing to me. It seems 
that logical coiistriiction is exclusively concerned with the 
trnnslatability of certain sentences. In the last resort it 
moHiis nothing but the linguistic equivalence between state- 
ments refeiring to iliffereiit things But the original sen. 
teiices are either ineligible by themselves or they aro 
not. If they are not intelligible, they can not possibly be 
translated. And if they aro iatelligihic, to what end shouM 
we take the trouble of translating the in ? The translation 
is s«ip]M)3ed to increase our understamling of the original 
8ent(>nces. Is it vohUy the case f and how is it possible 7 
Sup|M.).sn tho origiinl si?iifcenco is about a materid thing 
and you translate it iiit'> other SiMiteuces which refor to 
Bcnse-dsita. The original sentence si>eaks about a material 
tiling and our understanding of it may be said to be increased 
only when in the translation we are given bettor information 
about the material thing ; hut that information cannot possibly 
bo given when you are siKMiking of something elso altogether 
different from the material thing. By speaking about Y, you 
cannot possibly give any light whatever about X, which is 
altogether different from it. You s.ay that your statenicnta 
about sense-data arc equivalent to your statement about 


3. Ibid, p.-82. 
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the material thin^. But how am 1 to understand the 
equivalpiico ? I could some how understand the equivalence, 
if the sense-data were parts of, or elements in, the 
material thing. But you say there is no such relation be- 
tween tlic sense-data and the material thing. And when 
no other intelligible relation is suggested bi'tweeii them, 
your assertion of equivalence between the two classes of 
sentences cannot properly be understood. On the contrary, 
it is apt to produce confusion, at leat>b to the extent that it 
suggests either that sense-data are elements in a material 
thing or that 'material thing* h only a way of speaking. 

It seems quite clear that if sentences about sense -data are 
to be equivalent to a sentence about a material thing, then 
there must be some relation between the sense-data ami the 
material thing. It cannot possibly be suggest eil that the 
entire relition between them consist <> merely in the fact that 
A statement about the material thing is equivalent to state- 
ineiits about sense-data. For it is in order to understnmi 
this lingiistio equivalence that we seek for an intelligible 
relation between sense-data and nnlerial things, and we 
cannot be satisfied by being told that the rcrpiired relation 
is nothing but this linguistic equivahnee. I do not know 
of any theory that satisfactorily explains the relarioii between 
Hense-data .and phy.sic.'il things as we understand them. And 
until that is dime, the mere assertion that the two sorts 
of staleiiionts literally say the same thing will bring no 
enligbteiinient and c.arry no conviction. 

If you saitl that there are no physical things and .sense- 
data alone exist, we could understand that while we speak 
of ]ihyhica1 things we are saying something about senscnlata. 
But when you grant that physical tliingH exist and there are 
also objective entitic.-s like sense-dcita, 1 do not see how a 
statement about a physical thing can be literally equivalent to 
another staleim iii or a iiunibtT of statements about sense. 
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data. These statements may bo somehow implied by a 
stiatemeiit about a physical thing. But to be implied by a 
stnleiiieut is a very diilurent Lhiug from saying the same 
thing that thu other staloinGiit says. 

Supposing that a Btiitutncnt about a physical thing is 
equivalent to some other stuicMiients about sensc-data, is it 
the case that the statements about sense-data are more itelli- 
gible than the stateiueiit about a physical thing ? 1 think 
not. I assert that in the present state of our consciousness 
we arc primarily aware of physical things, and it is only by 
abstnicliuii and much rellcciion, if ever at all, that wo become 
oon.'ciouB of sense-data. It is a physical thing, or something 
in physical embodiment, that we sec or touch, love or hate, 
fear or admire, and it is only by some ctfort of abstraction 
that we can raise from the bosom of phybicol things the 
ghostly Hp[iaritioii3 which wo call sens'-data. A sense-datum 
which is not associated with a plnsical thing is scarcely intelli- 
gible. Even in an illusion tbo sense-datum is understood, 
however falsely, as being a mode of physical existence. 1 
cannot iiiidL'rbtaud a sense-dalnin without referring it, on the 
one hand, to an act of sensation, and on the other, to a physi- 
cal object which is sensed. But u physical object can be well 
understood, so it seoms to me, without any such extraneous 
reference. Thus it app('ars that we <lo not understand a state- 
ment about a pli}Hicai thing better by translating it into 
statements about sense-data, but that a statement about a 
sense-datum is intelligible only when it ultimately refers 
to a physical object. 

Let us even suppose that a statement about e is better 
understood when it is translated into statements about b, o, 
d. etc. But what do we gain thereby 7 Docs this translation 
serve any philosophical jiurpo^c 7 I am aware that there are 
Some people according to whom this is the only work that is 
genuinely philosophical. They call it philosophical analysis. 
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By this sort of uiialysis we are 8up()osed to give a philosophicsil 
definition of n tone, not by providing its explicit b\ nonyiii, 
but by translating a sentence in which tho term occurs into 
other sentences in which it is absent. I may frankly recognise 
that when a sentence is translated in this way, we have in 
many cases a better understanding uf the original sentence. 
As much confusi'in and vagueness prevails in our ordinary 
thought aiul speech, this work is undoubtedly tpiite valuable, 
but 1 do not see that this amounts to anything more than 
linguistic clarification. Since the translation is cipiivalent 
to the original assertion, it cannot say in substance aii^\ thing 
more than what is already said. It will paiticiilarly decido 
nothing os to the truth or falsity of tho original slateineiit.. If 
this so-called philosophical analysis adds nothing to, or does 
not in any way alter, our ordinary views about life and the 
world, I do not see in what sense it is philosophical at all. To 
the great philosophical (piestiou of extending, modifying or 
justifying our knowledge of tho world or reality tho theory of 
logical construction is absolute.* ly iiiditfereut. Philosophy, 
1 suppose, is ( xpected at least to critciso or justify our ordinary 
views of the world. Thu idea uf logical construction as now. 
u-days defined docs not seem to have any n’levance to this 
kind of work, 1 therefore conclude that logical construction 
which involves so-called philosophical analysis and ultimately 
means nothing but a kind of iranslution, cannot claim any 
great philosophical significance. 



Mandana and Bhavadvaita 

By 

S. S. SURTAyARATANA SflASTRI. 

The place of negation in reality is as intricate as it is 
inirigiiing. Many of uur jiidgemenia am npgativo in character; 
on the coniiiiun sense view that our judgements, if true, 
correspond to reality, wo look for a cones p(»rnl in g reality in 
the case of those jndgornents too; and if such reality bo not 
itself negative, in so tar fnilh we havi* a lack of corre^^itondencc 
and a (..iluru uf the judgement to be truo^ therefore negaMon 
has a place in reality, and 'nothing' is as real as any 'thing' 
of which we in ly make an adinnative statement. 

Such a naive position, however, does not hold the fiehl 
long. The corre.spondence>notion of truth is found to 
uiiti'iiable unlvss corres[)0ndeiii‘o is reiliicrd to the pragmatic 
sense of working. And negative judgcinents may conceivably 
work without a negative reality to corresiiond; jiitlgements, 
negative as well ns nflirinalive, would be ditfL'ient modes of 
approach to a positive realito. And if one g es a step further 
and adopts a non ri'nlUt position, w'here judgement is always 
an approximation to ri-ality, the need for and possibility of a 
negative reality bi-eouies niucli less. Abhava would be no 
longer a padartha, as for the NiiivAyikas, but only a mode 
of empirical usage in re.s|iect of the real. 

A view of this kind gets conhnued by a consideration of 
the nature and function of the negative judgement, it is 
well recognised that negation is not primary as atlirmiitioii 
is, that it pre- supposes an nilirmatioii actual or possible. 
The negation "loses are not blue'* is .sigiiihcant as compared 
with “virtne is not square'*, lor, in so far as roses are 
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inatoriiil objects capable of possessing colour, there is the 
possibility of aftirmiiig “blue”. To deny then is not to know, 
but at best to know better, to discriiuiiiiite. Negation docs 
not add to knowledge, but clarifies it. When its functiiin is 
thus conceived, there seems no longer any need to look for a 
negative reality corrCHpuiiding to negation. One and the 
same reality may be sfioken of aninuat-ivoly or ncgai ivtdy, 
aflirinatively in rosjK^ct of its own natiiie, negatively in res- 
pect of the nature of oi-hers. Nor dues such a ])ONition 
necessarily coininits us to the recognition of a plurality of 
reals. The Advaitin holds that nflirrnation too fills short of the 
real, and in so far as this aflirnmtion is negative in character, 
negation takes us nearer to reality than afrirniatinn. And 
though like the Bhritta,he recogiikses a distinct jiraniaiia for the 
immediate afiprehension of non-oxisteiiceV this is not in tliu 
recognition of non (‘xistence ns n reality; for to him non- 


J. Even this is not granted by Mniidana, according to whom 
there is no praninim wherewith to cognise negation. I’orcep- 
tion is aflirniiitive; it cannot be primarily negative, .sinco 
negation involves the prioi cognition of the Incii!^ and content 
of negation; it c.annot be both aflirmativc and negative at the 
same moment; nor could iii'gatioii siice.eed Iho afUrmaiioii; 
since whut lias unco discharged a fin.ction (aflinnatioii) cannot 
be understood to riao again to discharge another function. 
Since inference, preNniii|ition, etc. are based on perception 
they cannot s'pply wln-re perception does not. Nor is noii- 
porception in better case, Eor it i.s not ignorance, but the 
failure to cognise soiiio paitic.iihir that causes tlio so-callod 
‘ primary negative judgment”. And the failure, which functioiiH 
through being itself cognised, could not be cognised in the 
absence of prior knowledge of X as distinct from the locus. 
Thus cognition of negation iiivo)ve.s prior cognition of 
negation ami so on nd infinlUim. Evun if we distinguish a 
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existence like other categories is infcctctl with self-coiitradic< 
tioM and is phcnijineiial; the siifhciont reason for 
acknowledging aniipalabdhi is not the reality of a distinct 
category of kuowables, but the existence of a distinct negative 
mode of apprehen'iion; abhava may be nothing more than 
adhikarana-svsirupa, but it is n<it always apprehended in that 
way; heiica the need for distinguishing aniipalabdhi from 
pratyaksa. 

From tiiO advaitin’s ptiint of view then it is one and the 
same reality that appears and is apprehended both affirmative’ 
ly and negatively, as existent and again ns non-existent. Non- 
existence is a mude of the real, just like exi-tonce ; iicithec 
is ciucval with reality ; for oven tiie existent, that of which 
affii mative predi*'ations are made, is plieiioincnal, since exis- 
tence involves the |<henornenal categories of time, space and 

ball'led state of tlio mind from a blank state (as Dr. Datta 
does; see Procerdinni* of tke Indinn Philoaophiad Congress 
Lahore, p. 10.5', th(» balTlement nnisi. be cognise*! as concerned 
with this X in relation to a l*’en-< V; id-e there would be 
balllemeiit in respi-ct of all or none ; infinite regress cannot 
then bo helped. Dr. Datta’s answer to the dilliculty is not 
convincing. Nor will his empanson of non-perception with 
perceiitioii (]».107) stand mueh scrutiny. The unsophisticated 
person who sees a table whether on the floor or in a mirror 
does judge it to exist; if l.ater he revises his judgment it is 
because of sublatioii. In ab-oliitc darkn»?s.-», however, the 
same persttn would suspend judgment or say that he sees 
nothing but darkness; ho would not first judge the 
noii-cxisleiico of a thing ami then be eorreetecl by siiblation. 
In any case the negative judgment is not iwiniary in the same 
sense as the affirmative, since the former requires the prior 
affirmative cognition of the subject ami predicate of negation. 
Sec the Brahmasiddlii, ^particularly, p'-. 57, 5«. 
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caiisrility ; and tho phenomenal is that which is neither real 
nor unreal, nor a combination of both ; it is that which is 
inileterininable as real or unreal. Nor can the non-existent 
be equated with the unreal ; for the unreal cannot be imme- 
diately appreh'Mnled, while non-existence (as of put on the 
ground) can bo no appr-'hoiideil. Koth oxistenco and non- 
existuncu fall wiihin the real ; they are niudes of appronclung 
and desigiiatini; the real; thi‘y are forms of empirical usage. 

As distinguished from this |K)sitiun, there seems to have 
been another view call>>d bhavadvaitit, which granted the 
reality of non-existence (abhava) but woiiM not admit that 
this detracted from non -dualism. Such advaitiiis appear to 
have been influenci‘d partly by the Naiyayika tn^atinenr. of 
abhava and its sub-cl isses, and partly by the status of the 
negation of the Universe. We had oecaison to note earlier 
that negation, in ndvaita metaphysics, appro xi mates closer to 
reality than affirmation ; we know llrahman not hy what it is, 
but by what it is not| not hy drfining it thus or thus, hub 
through the negations not thus, not thus. If negation be 
unreal, the universe negated shoulii ho ronl;and we can no long- 
er inaintHiu the sole reality of Hrahinan. It seemed to the blut- 
vadvaitin the only safe course to maintain the reality of ne- 
gatiiiiL without conceding the {K)s«iliility of its detracting 
from the sole positive reality of Jlriihmiin. Such a view fails 
to note the pure ly secvinilary fuiicti<m of negation, that it 
serves only to clarify and discriminate, and that it h.as no 
significance apart from t! o very posit ivf> immediate apprehen- 
sion of one's own self, wliifdi is never absent nml which alone 
is fulfilled in what, is called llralimnn-intuiiion. The starting- 
point and the goal arc both pusit ivo ; negation eoines in bet- 
ween with an inierinediato function; why grant iis reality/ 
Again, tin* l)li;i\:iil\aiiiii igiiort.s this vital defect that tho 
icalily of ahhava is meaningless. 'I'lv ni gnt-i-ni of the universe 
work III till- .-i-nsi- of loailing to the ?eulisalion of the 
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Absolute ; heiico, on Naiyayika standards, it should bo admit- 
tod to be real ^ if this i<4 all th it is ciairn(>d, what we should 
t>ay is that abhava i-^ real, as the Naiyayika conceives reality, 
though it is anirvanya by our own standards ; for, the real, 
according to the advaitin, is the selMuminuus. Can anything 
be self-luminous, uihcr than the self '( If negation is not sc]f- 
lumino us, it cannot be real ; if it is self luminous, it is noth- 
ing other than the self and we conic to the same puaitios an 
the advaitins who do not maintain the reality of abhava. 
Again, if the reality of negation is not to militate against non- 
dualism, its rcoliiy must bo such that it does not co^lnt as rea- 
lity, that is to Hiiy, though real, it is yet nor. real ; what is 
this hut indotorminiihiliLy ? 

For a I'Uig lime, s-incj the days uf the Advaltisitlihi and 
J^jrahmaiiitiula’s Ciimnu.MitHry tht^reon, the name of M nd iua 
has been iileiHifieil with tlin hh ivadvaila iloetrine,® A study, 
however, of the yimAiaasir/d/a (r^'eently published, thunks to 
the labours of Mah-imahopadhy.i\a S Kuppuswaini Sasl.ri) 
.secMiis ill 110 way to justify Ihe ascription. A view more or less, 
akin to this soec'S nertiinly to have been known to M.inclana. 
lie holils that Hrahniiiii is of the imtiire of bliss ami that, bliss 
U positive, not iikmt'Iy the m'gatioii of misery. In the disciis- 
i-ioii occurs the following passage;® “0: hers think thus i — 
iittrihiitrs arc twofold, positive and negative ; of these, the ne- 
gative do nut militate; agjiinst iion-diiulily, e. g, ’one (i. e. non- 
ditforent), unborn, immor tal’ ; the negation ot ditlcrcnco, 

2. Sec Advaitasiddhi, p. 81, Kuiiibakoiiam Edition), 
and LtKjhuchandrikcft p. 112, p. 252 iKuinbakonam Edi- 
tion). Compare M. Iliriyanna on Sicrcsvara and Mandana 
Afwva {Joui'Vtd of the R*iytd Asiatic Society, 1923, p. 259 ; 
1924, p. 9G). Prof. Kuppuswaini Sastri pushes the date back 
to that of an early commentator on the Sank!if.pasar7raka. 

3. lhahmasiddhi, pp, 5, (>. the translation is ours, 
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originntion and destruotinn is not indeed an entity/ so as to 
import duality. And if bliss be positive, if that be tho Kiibs- 
trate, knowledge iVijnana) would bo its attribute; next, if know- 
ledge be the Hubstmto, bliss (would be) the iittiibute ; truly 
two forms are not consistent in the case of one and the same, 
bpcaiisii nf contradiction j hence, there being difference bet. 
ween bliss and Hrahman, which an* lu'sitivi* and (are iiiention- 
ed as) attribute and substrate in J^rahnnin is knowledL'e, bliss/ 
there is failure of nun.duality. It may bo (contendt'd) thus : 
‘the attribute too is not ditferent form the substrate, since if 
they were dilferenl like cow and horse, the relation of attri- 
bute and substrate would b** unintelligible*. That, is unsnuml ; 
since that (relation) would be iinintelligibb?, even if they were 
non-difforent, like the nature of the substrate itself ; therefore, 
the attribute Is in some way ditf«‘rent ; and thus the script ur' 
al declaration of the absolute noii'cxistonce of ditference, *ono 
only without a second/ would fail to fit in ; similarly for him 
too who understands twm forms of one and the same (‘I'ho 
said tnxt declaring absolut<* non-duality fails to fi^ in\ There- 
fore the word ‘bli<s* in (i^s applic ation to) Hrahman, of the 
nature of knowledge is deterinined only by tho non-existenoo 
of sorrow, just as words like ‘not gro-s\ noti-su1)tle, n»n-short’ 
are determined (in their application solely) by tho non-exia- 

4. Even this denial of being an entity (vastu) would seem to 
show that the view mentioned here is not bhavadvaita, 
which, according to Hiriynniia, is “monism excluding onlv 
(jth«*r positive entities and nut also the negative,” 

192X, p. 2fil). It is iMissihle, of course, to render “vastii’* as 
“positive entity” j but there scenis to bo littb* justification for 
this unless one is committfd to reading bhavndvaita into the 
pass-.ge. It needs no pi ilo^opher to ti ll ua that the negative 
is not. “positive** ; if the ilenial in the text is to be significant, 
it n.'i*!!; relate to the “entifc ^tiveni-ss** not to being "positivo”. 
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tence of grossness etc. Nor is ib that there is bub identity of the 
words 'knowledge* and 'bliss*, because of the futility of using 
two wDi'ds. How again can there be identity of what are 
denoted by non-synonymous words ? Therefore, the meaning 
of the word 'bliss* with reference t) Brahman is but the ces- 
sation of sorrow.'* 

The next imrngraph goes on to refute the above view, 
starting with the possibility of non-synonymous terms 
referring to a single entity. The distinction between positive 
and iw'gativc attributes, the allegation that the latter are 
coiiHistent with non-dualism, these are not referred to again 
or refuted. The silenci* may b«* construed as a passive assent 
to bh.ivadvaita; but such an argumioit is exceedingly 
weak, »ui r cogMiMjd bv ihe learnnl editi>r of ihe IhHiUmaMdhi, 
KurLher, it is more than doubtful whether the doctrine here 
mentioned is bhuvailvaita at ail. There is no attem|)t to 
establish any "irrtMiuciblr3 negative leality present as such 
alongside the abs lute Brahman;*’^ rather do we have a 
declaration that the negation of difference etc., is "not an eii- 
t itv”. V’urther, what the objector th‘Te wants to make out is not 
tin? consistency «if noii-dualisiii \vi»h the ailmis-'ion of a negative 
realitv, but the po‘'>ihiU!y “f making seveial negative 
predications of a single subject, without diM'upting its 
ideiitily. 

Mm. S. KuppiiSAami S.istri ir, howHver, is persuaded that 
the ascription of bhavadmiVi to Mandana stands on other 
unassailable grounds, to bo discovereil in the BnthmasMhU 
Principal among these ho places the emphatic declaration in 
the fourtli chapter that ' the negation of the Universe is 
declared by (Scriptnnl) testimony.” if this negation 
and not Brahman be withi.i the special purview of Scriptuie, 
constituting its purport, such negation sh>>uhl be real; for how 

5. ^fm. S. K. Snstri’s Iiifroiluetion, p. Id. 
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can Scripture have for purport anything other than the real ? 
Such appciiiH to be the trend of the learned editor’s argum^-nt.® 
l^ut surely such a question presupposes an unconscious cun- 
fusion. Brahman is the whole end the solo real. If any moans 
of knowledge claiins to be valid it must in so far forth relate to 
J^rahmaii. Thus not Scripture alone hut piTception too, not to 
ineiitioii inference, has Mrahman for its sphere. What then is 
the distinctive value of Scripture? In this very qiioation is pre- 
supposed the need for Scripture relming to what is other than 
reality, since reality is the sphere for pratyaksa etc. Starting 
with this pre-supposition it is unreasun.iblo to claim again 
that what is the sphere of Scripturt' vi/.., the negation of the 
Universe, is a reality. The truth of course is that indthor 
Scripture nor any othijr means of valid knowledge can tncoiii. 
pass Reality. All that can be ho])fMl for is an a)iym)ximiition 
through channels positive and negative ; it is charaetnrislie of 
Scripture that it is a negative channel ; sincr* what has to be 
apprehended is the limitless, it is more sui>ahle than prat.vnksa 
which seeks to limit the object by one or more positive eharac- 
terisatioii.<4, '‘It (the negation of the iiniver.''*.*) is, hi>‘.\eviT, 
declared to he conditioned by testimony alone, since perception 
etc., arc asFociaied with netcieiicif since they do not appre- 
hend their c ni tent (Brahman : ill tho form in which all dif- 
ference is resolved, since th** res«-luriun of iliffereeci' is known 
through testimony (alone/*'. I his sentence and the verso on 

6. *‘...he fMandma) points out that thi* to'al lugaiinii of the 
WTirld prapaficahliiivai is the ahs ilut'dy irreducibh* itiiniiuiim uf 
troth that could hi: exclusive!}’ attrihiifed to IJpanisadic 
teachings.. .he stress.'s the reality of l^rajxnwabhiixH and 
emphatically declare** it. lo frum tho final and the 
otherwim nvn n.sci:rlaina(de (piaiiianrintaraiiadhignta; import 
of the Vedantic toxls” MtitMti1iicii> ii, p. 19). 

7. . p. 157. 
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which it is a cotoiucnhiry s(‘cm to suggest that the negation 
alor.o is tliu purport of iScriptiire ; what the author, however, is 
interested in and seeks to maintain is the superiority of the 
negative channel, as leading to realisation of Brahman as pure 
and not assuciatod with nescience; this is evident from the com- 
inKiitarioH of Ciisnkha" and j.iiaiidapurna'* on the passage in 
question. ‘*8iiici: then Brahman is the sphere of perception etc., 
how can it ho the sphorf! of Script lire alone ? To this, he 
says ; ‘sini;e perception etc,’ ; that, though the object of cogni- 
tion in all CMgnitioiiH, is only what is associated with nescience 
liiit not i.l»‘ jHirc ; this is the meaning’* (Citsiikha). Ananda- 
puriia is even clearer : “Since Brahman is ostnbli.-*hed by 
otln*r mtviiis of knowl(>dge and sin«‘.*i it is admitted that the 
negation of the universe is known from the sacrod teaching, 
hm co'ii it be tJmt limkinan is what is proptmivlcd in ike 
U pit'll ismU t To this he sa 3 's, “It h, however, doclirod to be 
conditi 'iicd I^y temimony alone”. The purport of Scripture 
tln ii ihios not stop with thi* negition of the UniviMse, but ex 
tends lo Hrahman as pure ; oth M-.v!-*!? the claim could not be 
siistairv'd that J3rahMian is auptini'^ada,^'^ 

Korins <if de-ii,Mi:i’i<ui, nioiles of approach, both positive 


S. <Jovt. Oriental Mss. Libr-try, Madras, p, 21.3, 

UllOliT. Oovt. Oriental Mss. Library. Madras, p. 814. 

It). 'I'ln.! (i'achings of the Itrahniasulhi in regard to the sphere 
of pereejitinn etc., were nilupled and further ox(X)unded in the 
TuHvasiiddh 'i by Jri:iiiMghan:ip.ida. The concluding sentences 
of the first ehajiter of this work (M.-s. No, of the 

OovernmcMt Of iiMital Manuscripls J,ibrary, Kgmore) meet the 
the same ohjoction as that faced by Maiulana, in the pa*<sage 
under discusf<iiii>; and they ^ound the same note ns the commen- 
taries jnst. iinted ; tin* relevant passagi* of the Tattvahidhdi 
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and negative, do lie aide by side; it will bo neither possible 
nor desirable to r« duco the one to the other. Mnn^ana ia fully 
aware of this; but there ia no trace of justification for the 
view that, he would treat prapnftcabhava "as an irreducible 
negative reality, present as such alongside the absnlute 
Hrahiimn.’* All that Mandana does ssiy*' is that *'even of one 
and the same entity there is verbal usage both as existent 
and as non-existent (i e. positive and ncL^'itive), e.g. ‘when the 
pot is distroyed, the potsherds .ire originated’ Mere the 

is therefore given here a** an extract : 

“tasmat >aninnt.r;i-vis;(yain a pi pratyakwim ajfiaim-visiHpu 
visayatvaii ns^ *jnanam u|iamrdiiati ; agaiuas tii viruddha- 
padartha-samauadhikaranyeV bliidhHinuii)iikh(‘nasainasto’.|Kidhi- 
viiiirinukta.vastn-svarripa-iu.itram laksayaii nautanyakataya 
tndajfifma-tatkarye nivartayatl *ti juktaiu eva ’ganiasya ’Jriaiia- 
nivnrtakatvnin drsta hi dovadnttaikve 'l)hijna.f)ratyakaen:i 
'parokslkiMe doSa-kalo-padlii k/*ta-bheda-bhraniu-'nuvrt.tib, 
tanmStra-visayena pi pratyabliijfiH-pratynksena bhr.inti- 
nivHti.5oa. tasin.id iha ’|u ’pi praiuain- 

visesad eva pratyaksadina aparok.^a-grhito ’py fnlvaite na’ jHaiia- 
niv?Mlih, agamensi ’paroksik/’to tJiiiiiivrtli' iti saivani siivya- 

vadataiii.” 

It should also be notod fliat. in the fourth Kanda, Mandana 
is but expanding what has been briefly indicated in the first : 
**nn!idhigai;.inapi laanianantarei.ia ’iimihigata-t-anibandhrini ca 
sva.sabdena sikyaiii Pabdena ijiriipfiyitiiin vi^w .sa-prutiscdiia-rnu- 
khena, vi^esa .vabdauam nafiavca \ irhayathniii uitiuiir vidita- 
saiigntitiat ; tatba ce’tbniii o.vfiiod ii]iri(lisyate ’asthiilain’ iti 
sarva-vi-stsa-’iigaiii fftat kuthiiyaii-bheda prapanca-vil lya- 
dvareiie ti efat cn vffhyatu iti '{Jirtthiuatiiildhi, p. Jbi. I^vell 
the iScriplnral mgaiiona teach then not the mere negation of 
the world, but Brahman. 

11. p. 122 
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reality is one and the same, viz., a certain transformation; 
it is not two-fold, a |K)sitivn and a negative ; it is 
s|inkL*n of, however, both |jtisitiv<*ly and negatively. This 
is quite in line with \\hiit we have said earlier about the 
advaiiin treating both existence* and non-existence as phases 
of the real, relu.-ing to identify existence with the real or 
nim-exislence with the unreal. 

Mfdianmhopadhynya S. Kuppuswumi Sastriar is ki’cnly 
alive to the fact that Mnnclana reduces avidyd.nivrtti (the 
cessation i>f noHcicnco) “to a {jositivu firm by equating it with 
vidy.l;*'* ■ In* does not, however, see any inconsistency between 
this rMlnetioji and the aduinbratinn of bhuvlUvaita by 
I^liinclai a. ljut surely il negation has no significance but for 
and other than its ^msitivi* basis, if th** cessation of bondage 
and ignorance is itself n lease, there is no justification for 
investing the ii**galion as .such with irmlucibU p'ality, 
'I'lie coiilraHt lietwei*n the two po^iinuis is clearer in the treat- 
n.eiit of it b> Kaiiganja.'* .Alan early stage, he espouses 
the Iihavadvsiifa view in these words : “Now, even the negathin 
t>f the univeiso, whieh is the content of sue.li scriptural texts as 
‘tln*ie is no divci.'«ity here*, should be illusory according to 
yc II; if this be M»id, no, since that is real like Braliinan 

V2. Jirahnmt^itiiihL ]) 121. ITof. Kiippuswaini Snstri would 
(listingnisli betwei-n tlu? states of avidi :i-mvrtii and that of the 
negative statements of Scriptuic. There is some point in this ; 
hut even sueh statenierii.s, in Maudana's view accin not to have 
.stu])prd short with the negation, but to have pro|)oniided 
l^raliinan, as is evident from p,20 of the text and the 
commentaries cited in ihi.s paper, on the pHss:ige in p.l57 
of the text. 

IfS. AdvditavidyJniukurafii fragmentary manuscript in the 
^lysoie fViental l.ibrary; see further an anicle on that subject 
in the ./0/f:l/, ix, iv, p.'iTP-'.’fU. 
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(brahmavab satyatvat); nor is there abandonment of non. 
dualism, since we adopt the doctrine of bkavadvaita**^ ^ 
But the objector counters with the stateincmt that for 
the advaitin everything, including negation, is but the self. 
“You are indeed getting wise” replies the author, and proceeds 
thus: ''When ind* ed it is known that everything, the universe 
or its negation, is but the self, then since that itself is what 
is made known by Scripture, and since that (self) is real, 
Scripture duos not tonch what is other than real} hence there 
is no room to doubt its validity LIsewbere too he follows 
the procedure of stating bhilvadvaita as the initial position 
and then improving on it. “Nor is there abandonment of 
non-dualism, if tiicre be admitted the absolute reality of 
negation in all three times, since there is not admittcMl any 
positive entity over and above Brahman, In truth, however, 
this negation in all three times is not other than Hrahman 
itself, just as in the systenu of the Logicians, the non-existence 
of prior non existence is not other than the coiintcr-correlato 
itself, and in the system of the (iiirii (Prabbakara), the non- 
existence of a thing is not other thill the locus itself."^ ^ A 
careful study of pp. llU-21 of the Bmkmaaiildhi will show 
that Mundaiia's position is wholly identical with the improved 
{lositiuii set forth by liaiigaraja And though Mandana was 
not infallible, it is difficult to maintnin that he so far ignored 
the need for consistency as to maintain bhavadvaita in the 
same breath. 

Is there no justification then for the ascription made by 
Madhusudaiia, Brahmanunda etc.? One possible explanation, and 
that a very thin one, is that they refer to some othf r Mundana, 
not to the author of the lirahmasirlUhi, This is not impossible, 

U. Op. cit. p. 80 

15. Op, eif. pp, 80-31. 

16. Op. cit, p, 75. 
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blit not very plaiiaible. A less unsatisfactory hyiK)thesiB is 
that the ascription was made because hhava and ahhava came 
to be identified with aat and aaat Phat such an identifica- 
tion was made at uno time is evident from the U8>* of the 
phrase bhfivabhavavilaksana in the place of sattvasattvavilak- 
siina^^ ns a definition of nescience; the former phrase is philoso- 
phical!) iiiimt aiiing and unsound, but it seems to have crept 
in somehow. Once granted usage, it is easy to mistake the 
ascription of]jara1lGl value to bhava and nb iilva forms, for the 
asciiption of parallel and iude|)i‘ndent reality (satfm to both. 
Reality is neither existential nor uon-existential these are 


17. Compare Ativaiiasiddhit p. 121, 123. 

(Kumbakonam edition) 
The confusion (if one may so cull it) seems to have been 
]iresent even in Mand-ina ; see for instance p. 91, when he 
says : ‘ apica ahhavaaya' pi praineyatvan na pramapa-yogyatfi 
satta-laksiipani ; talha hi^— 

aaat prameyam ca ralha yathai’va sthfipayntyaynm etc. 

IS. Cp. bhav&bhavavivarjita of the Lalitasahaaranama’t Devi 
is also Badasadrupndh.irini in the Sin''e that the Absolute is 
its own Other. Even if such an interpretation is turned down 
as too Hegidian, it will be seen that Rhasknrarriya, in his com- 
mentary, dues not equate aaat with ahhava in the TSrkika 
sense ; he first identifies aat with Hrnhmun, and aaat with the 
universe ; next ho takes aat to be the final psychosis that in- 
tuits Rrahman, while o^at denotes all lower psychoses ; lastly 
he equates aat and aaat with existence and non-existence; but 
here "existence is what is permanent and unchangeable'* so that 
anything fleeting (as the whole phenomenal world is) is aaat. 
In commenting on the other epithet (No. G80) however he 
says bMva is substance, quality, etc., and abha\n is antecedent 
non-ex ibtenco ete. 
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but modes of iipprozimating thereto, of the eternal real eter- 
nal!}' realising itself , negation and affirmution arc but instru- 
mental, the former being secondary as ooni|)ared with the 
latter , such is the truth understood and expounded by 
AiRQcjuua ; and to dull him an expounder of bhavadvaitn, the 
product of philosophic confusion, is to fail to do him barest 
justice 



The Last Phase of Bradley’s Thought- 

By 

Dr. S. K. Das. 

The steadily increasing modification by Bradley of his 
ori^'innl iiositioii is signalised in the Essays on Truth and 
lloality which Dr. V. C. S. Schiller characterised in the pages 
of Mind as “New Pcvelopmeiits of Bradley’s Philosophy," 
Turther niodifieation almig one line of reflection appears to 
have crystallized in the Sfctnul Edition of the Princijiles of 
Lo(ji.c, incorporating the Terminal Flssays ami iho Additional 
Nvt(‘8. This edition of the Logic — verily his last will and 
testament to his philosophical successors — may in all fairness 
be taken as marking the last phase of Bradley’s thought. 

To the discerning student of Bradley's philosophy what 
can scarcely fail to appear is the way in w Inch he stresses his 
modified theory that "Reality as the subject of our judgment 
is always a selected reality."' As it stands, it cannot be said 

1. Pinciples of Logic, Vol 11, Terminal Essays 11 p. 629 
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to have entailed n radical modification of his theory of Judg- 
ment. Could it have been diasociated from metaphysical 
assumptions weighing upon his theory of Judgment and taken 
along with other noteworthy amendmentn, it would have 
vitally affected the theory in question. The claim which he 
repeatedly puts forward in the Second Kdition of the L^gic 
on behalf of this 'limited' or 'selected reality’ seems to have 
been really antici})ati‘d in the of which the underlying 

principle is "justice in the name of the whole to each aspect 
of the world accordim; to its special place and pro})cr rank — 
Reality everywhere through self-restriction in clai?n and 
denial.’** Everything turns, in fact, upon the nutiiro of the 
whole, and the manner of justice that can ])ossibly bo rendered 
to each aspect of the world is dependent upon the nature of 
the Avhole. In spite of all that Bradley has to offer on the 
subject of ‘selection’ or ‘selected reality’ in the Sccoinl Kdition 
of the Xoryic scprcifically in the Termimil E^my on Mndg- 
meiit,' the impression remains that the claim of 'a Sidecti d 
reality’ as the subject of the judgment has not been vindicated, ; 
for here, as elsewhere, justice is always administereil in the 
name of the whole, which is really the one subject of our jnilg- 
ment, and 'the s«‘leeted leality’ simply records a silent vote. 
It has either no Ue facto claim to register, or its claim is sum- 
marily ovcrriiici]. lienee the true form of predication turns 
out to bo not "S is P” but “Koality is such that S in 1*,’ the 
"such” in our 'Reality is such that' remaining 'in the end and 
in detail not wholly knowable.''* Bradley docs itidecd ac- 
knowledge that thu judgment 'is in every c-ise iiicdi-itHd, 
though not mediated explicitly and formally,'^ but the n'fcr- 
ence to Reality remains iu the end iinmeiiialcd. Kor\\hab 
the judgment eventually imports is a connection of qualities, 

2. Essays on Truth and Reality pp. 470-1 
8. Z;o(;ic Yol 11 p. 039 4. Ibid p. 688 
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somehow held together by the predicative relation which is 
required in order to in<licate such connectiDii of qualities in the 
one ultimate subject or supreme Individual, R. The two-fold 
nature of Reality becomes, in such a case, a misnomer, and 
the justibcation for ib is hard to find. 

One re.'ison why the claim of a 'Selected reality’ to be the 
subject in a judgment had always, in Bradley’s view, to be 
subordinated to the whole Reality was the concern which he 
evinced all along for maintainitig the integrity of the jiidg- 
nu-iit as ‘as-erting one idea,*^ the traditional neces'iity for 
'two ideas’ in a judgment being *a iluliision.’* Following 
Sigwarl in Ids 'insistence on belief in the objective reality of 
the content,’^ Urof. Ilobhuuse iinleed tried to show that the 
cluiniR of the spi'oial subject could be justified to the fullest 
extLMit without deiriment to the oneness of the ‘ideil 
meaning within which it occurs. But for Brailley there 
was, in the end, only ono Reality ns the subject, overriding 
all 'selected reality’ ns pseuilo-suhject just as there was, 
from the ineta{ihysical point of view, only one Ab- 
solute Individual revealing itself through the multi jilicity 
of psiMiilu-indivhluiiis. As Hosanqin^t stales the position 'thero 
is uitimately but one true individual Real, of which all con. 
tents that can be atiirmed in judgments arc ultimately pre- 
dicates’, all finite individuals heiug 'in ultimate analysis con- 
nexions of contiMit witliiii the real individual to which they 
belong.’ Bradley was eqii diy emphatic in urging that 'the 
real, which appears in ])<Tecptioii, is not iileniical with the 
real jusb us it a[ipears there’ ; for, 'though given ns fact every 

6. Zo//ir, Vol I p. 11 6. Ihul^ P 50 

7. Hoblioiise, Th^ Theory of knowlethje ( 3rd edition ) 
p 152 ( f. n. ) 

8. Logic Vol 1 ch. i. A.N. 14. p. 31). 
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parb is given as existing by reference to something else,' and 
thus is 'adjectival on what is beyond itself/* 

In spite of Bosanquet’s subtle distinction between 'sub- 
stantive' and 'substantival/^* it is plain that this theory of 
judgment expressly repudiates the Aristotelian notion of 
'substance' ns vplonj omti'oc, ns the subject which cannot stand 
in a judgment ns predicate, and proceeds, on the basis of the 
Spinozistic notion of Substance, to confer a modal or adjectival 
character on every finite individual thing. This is, indeed, 
a crucial question but little help is afforded by such lines of 
consideration as those suggested by Hosanquet viz. coni^idera- 
tiun of 'what is si)eciAl to a finite spiritual being ns against 
concrete thinghood/^ ^ Indeed, what seems to me to vitiate 
Bosanqiiet's treatment of the probli^m is the intrusion of 
teleological considerations— ‘the teleological status of finite 
spirits iu the universe* being really the ground of his deter- 
mination of the kssue with regard to the status of the logical 
subject, The issue seems to me, at any rate, to be an un. 
ambiguous one— whether ‘this reality’ or the so-called '.srd-cted 
Bcality' has snffieiciit independence to maintain its status 
as the logii.-al subject in prcdicatimi. To rule out even its 
restricted cl.-iims on the ground that it would have to be self- 
existent, in the same sense in which the absolute whole of 
being is self CYist«*ut, is nothing short of an vjnoratio tUnchi, 
The question is whether ns logical subjeitt it docs not jmssO'S 
so much iude|)endence as is owned by a .siihstantive in relation 
to its adjectives. Let it be granted that everything except 
the universe is a fragment or part of a wider whole, it is still 
agreeable that both it and the whole to which it belongs may 
be ultimate subjects of predication. Bradley docs, indeed, 

9. Zo;;ic vol 1 pp. 70, 71 

10. ProctedivnjB o/</te Arintoldiim Society 1917-18 p. 479 

11. IM, p. 489 
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seem to concede the point bo far as to admit, in his revised 
version of the nature of Judgment, that 'the Reality to which 
in faot we refer is always something distinguished,’ some 
'special and emphasized feature in the total mass,* — that is 
to say, Reality as the subject of our judgment is always a 
'selected reality/' ‘ although, as 1 have said, he seems to take 
away with one hand what he gives with the other. If, how- 
ever, the jiigdmciit is really what it always purports to be — an 
assei tioii about some conerete fact, then its subject is the 
representation in the form of content of that concrete fact 
from which the person judging starts, and the discriminating 
activity which is originative of the judgment answers exactly 
to tlio twin pruci-sses of sclcctiun and rejection. Thus, if 
we are in earnest wiih the function of ‘selection* in judgment, 
it is no longer possible to res', in the unqualified ufliriimtion 
that there is ‘in the sniiject an aspect of existence which is 
ab>eiit from the bare predicate.*'* If the object judged 
about be always a *s(dected roaliiy,' then 'the selection of 
►uch a content' cleaily implies that 'the object already is 
idciii.*' * 

What weighed with Rradlev in insisting that the whole 
Universe, or reality, is the ultimate suliject of nil predication 
was the nssumption that a criido pluralism was the only alter- 
native to an alisoliitist ilioory of ]<iedicatiou. But it is altoge- 
ther gratuitous to assume that any theory of ]>redication other 
than the absolutist is comiuilted to a doctrine of ultimately 
Hclf-aiibsisting, atuinic, and uurtdated reals — Mich as we have in 
1 lei hart, fur exam |»!e. '1 he uuiverstMnay he an intcr-related 

.s}>tem without cvir) thing in it being merely 'adjectival.* The 
hare statement of the fact of intcr-rel.itulness does not, it is 
true, carry ua very far. In fact taken by itself, it may seem, as 


12. Lo\}ic vol II. p. (}2!) 

13. Appearance and Retdiiy, p. IG9. 

14. Logic, vol 1 p. 7 
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Bosanqnet urged, bo be 'an e?aBion/ there being 'nothing in 
experience to suggest drawing a lino between inter- relatedness 
and non-relatedness.'^^ The really decisive consideration for 
Bosanqnet was, to quote his own words, this ; 'When 1 
say that certain apparent subjects are adjectival I do 
nob merely deny non-rehitedness ; what 1 am at denying 
is co-ordinate relatodness.'* The term 'adjectival* meant 
for him 'subordination’ in place of co-ordination* — the 'charac- 
ter of being something which has its main being and value 
as a qualiBcation of a whole, which includes it.'^* What 
I would note here in passing is that it is hardly open to the 
objection which Pringle- Pa ttison brought to bear upnii it. 
Much 08 I agree with the main drift of Pringle- Pattison’s 
observation on that count, I think that his criticism on this 
particular issue was somewhat misdirected owing to the 
abrupt manner in which he turned 'the confessedly metaphoricnl' 
use of the word 'adjectival’ into a literal one. When Bradley 
argued that every part of reality is infected which relativity, 
and is adjectival on what is beyond itself, or that 'judgment 
adds ail adjective to reality’^ ^ he surely did not moan anything 
so absurd as to render his argument exposed to the criticism 
that 'things are not adjectives of one another.’ ' ” What Bradley 
did mean, and was concerned to maintain in logical interest 
is the notion of an ultimate grouml which* is a whole pervaded 
essentially by connection and implication, and is, in some sense, 
a system which throughout justifies its contents.”* 

In estimating the incidence of this growing emphasis 
upon selection and selected reality in his latest writings, one 

15. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 1917-18 p. 487 

16. J5£(/, pp. 487, 489 

17. Logic, vol 1 p. 71 ; Appearance & Reality p. 164 

18. Pririgle-Patlison, T!te Idea of Ood p. 274. 

19. Logic, Vol Up. 683. 
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would not be wrong in concluding that Bradley was increasing- 
ly conscious of the need of 'saving the appearances’ from their 
grave in absolutism — a need for which realists of our century 
trotted a strong plea and ended hy defining a thing as a 
"synthesis of appearanoea.” How far Bradley would have 
been prepared to follow this centrifugal development of his own 
thought is a different matter altogether. But these are 
clear finger-posts which call for a revision and recantation of 
our stock criticism of Bradleyan metaphysics. 



A Realistic Theory of Illusion. 

By 

Prof. Sures Chandra Dutt. 

An illusion is a wrong {lerccption. lb is a common place 
of philosophy that the distinction between a valid percep- 
tion and an illusion is not {)sychological at all, but onto- 
logical. It is the purpose of this |)aper to show that even 
tfieir ontological staiaa ia the mme, that valid perceptions 
have no better cre<ieiitiiil8 in theory than illusions, that no 
perception is wrong that every ])eireplion is veridical 

in principle, and that r/istmctioiA hctwenn the two is eTi* 
tirely practictd. In fact, in one sense, though a very limi- 
ted one, every perception of an object may be declared as 
illusory relatively to another ; but from the absolute point 
of view they are all equally valid. 

Such statemonts are no doubt panidoxical, but their 
soundness becomes obvious as we begin to reflect on thu con- 
ditions of perception, both subjective and objective. The 
first step in understanding the problem is to take lull eogni- 
'zaiico of the fact that pircejitioii is not such none-sided 
affair ns radical idealists, on the oiiu hand, and extrcino 
realists, <in the other, would have us believe : but it is an 
active interaction of two equally real agents, viz, the per- 
ceiving subject and the object perceived. Neither does the 
mind conjure up the object out of airy nothing through its own 
ideas, nor does the object simply manage to get itself rellcc- 
ted on an impotent mirror called mind which has no (lowor 
either to add to or alter the object. Hut there is an active 
givc-und take between the perceiving mind and the thing 
perceived. But for perverse metaphysics, nothing is plainer 
than that when I see a given tree, my ca|)acity to see is as 
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much responsiblo for this pheuomenon as the power of the 
tree to appeal to me. 

It is patent that a percept is relative to, and dependent 
on, a host of conditions. It has, on the one hand, such sub- 
jeotivu conditions as the degree of intelligence, soundness 
of mind, previous experience, in-born aptitude and such 
objective conditions, on the other, as the intrinsic nature 
of the object, and its n lution to other objects and to the 
physical organism of the percepient, the nature of the medium 
through which it ticta on tke souso-orgaii, and finally the 
organism itself with its nervous niechanirim. Indeed the only 
conilition that finally counts on the objt^ctive side is the net 
result of th«* operation of all other conditions on the brain 
process, which is supposed to be in direct correspondence with 
the mental process of perception. 

A calm considoMtion of all these conditions enables us to 
realise that there is no difference of kind between an illusion 
and u veridical perception. While the former is an npponrance 
of the real thing under abnormal conditions, the latter is an 
B]ipeai-unce of the same under norma] conditions ; in both it is 
reality that appears. 

An object of perception is what it appears to the perce- 
piciit mind; and it iijipi-ars as such and such by acting on the 
mind and thereby arousing a specific reaction or process in 
that mind. And the S]iecific kind of action on the mind 
depends on the coiiilitioiis present. What then is implied 
when I say that the orange 1 see before me is yellow? It means 
that the object named orange has the capacity of awakening 
ill mo the cognition of yellow provided the sun shines, the 
ethereal medium co-operates and my eyes, the nervous system 
and the in<*iital frame tor the iiiuiiient, to mention only the 
moat essential conditions, are sound. The orange would not 
produce that effect on the mind, if any of these conditions were 
wanting, namely, if there were no sun or no ether or no eyes 
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or no clue to the recognition of this colour in the shnpo of 
previous experience of tho percepient mind.' Nnive Realism 
is wrong in holding that the orange is in itself yellow in the 
sense that oven if the world were enveloped in darkness and 
there were no eyes to see, it would yut he yellow^ which 
means look yellow. Scientific Realism is no less wrong in 
supposing that the orange is in itself colourless, and its yellow 
colour is a fabrication of onr mind. 'I'he uno says that the 
orange remains yellow in aU circumstances, whether there 
are eyes or no eyes, light or darkness. The other says 
that it remains colourless in itself in spito of all its 
appearances to the contrary. Tho one errs in supposing that 
the yellow colour is a rigid, inert, iiiichangeahle something 
somehow inhering in the orange; the other in making it an 
unreal apparition. The true view is that what permanently 
(so far as the orange itself does not rot or change) remains in 
the orange is the "p otential capacity to excite, umlor specific 
conditions, the reaction in our niirnls called tho sensation of 
yellow. We may even generalise and say that any attribute 
of anything is such a capacity to influence other things : it is 
essentially dynamic,^ But this is not denying the static 

1. Cf. WoovwV*^ Studies in Contemporary Mata phy sirs, 
P. 114— ‘*The judgment, ‘this is blue*, made in tho moment 
of perception, will not now be taken to mean, 'This is blue 
always, however light and other conditions may vary*, 
but 'This is blue here and now.’ And tho 'here and now’ 
says lioernle, means ‘under conditions such as these’. Again 
on the bnrne page, he continues, “The princijilc, then, here 
advocated for the saving of appearances demands that tho 
(jossessiou of qualities by an object bo taken, not as absolute 
but as relative’*. 

(2). Ibid, Pp. 109-110 “The thing ‘by itself 

is a self-contradictory fiction. A thing’s qualities vary with 
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or abiding aspect of an external thing, e, g., the orange. The 
capacity to excite the sensation of yollovr is an abiding, though 
potential, character of the orange. In other words, it acta as 
yellow only in some circumstances, while it tends to do so 
always. So we come to the final meaning of the assertion 
that the orange is yellow : it is actuidly yellow only in the 
presence of a spectator, light and other conditions and it is 
potentially yellow always; but its yellow colour is always 
relative to tho aforesaid conditions, actual or supposed, and 
is unineaiiiug without refenmee to them. 

Let us n iw consider the status of an illuiion with refer- 
ence to the stock example of a stick appearing bent when 
one end of it is dipped in water. Why is this appearance 
of croiik'-dncss regarded as an illusion ? Because the stick 
looks straight as soon as it is drawn out of water and it 
appears straight to touch both in and out of water. Here 
the testimony of touch is considered superior to that of vision 
and the mure usual sort of vi^ion superior to the less com. 
inon sort, and all this for a pa rely practical consideration. 
As is well known, for the practical manipulation of things, 
e.g., using the stick for walking, beating a dog, measuring 
space etc, touch is a better guide than sight, and sight under 
normal conditions (e.g , through the medium of air) than the 
same under unusual conditions ^e.g.. partly through water 
and partly through air) ; nam dy, it is more convenient to 
regard the stick as straight than to regard it as bent. But apart 

different conditions Identity of course, we want but 

nut the static, abstract, identity of a supposed thing “by 
itself", but a mobile identity in difference ** 

Hence we cannot accept Dr. Moore’s contention, “There 
is no contradiction in supposing that there are patches of 
colour, which yet are not experienced” Philosophical iStudirs, 
p. 169.) 
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from any consideration of utility and from a strictly impartial 
point of view, any visual or tactual ap()earance of the stick is as 
good as another and the stick is crooked in as real sense as it 
is straight. *The stick is crooked* in this context means that it 
excites in the observer, when seen partly through water in the 
special way described, a reaction which may be called the 
perception of the crooked shape of the slick. It means fur- 
ther that the power to excite the above r<‘ action in the 
percepient is patent in the stick only when those conditions are 
satisfied, and otherwise it is always Intent in it, 'The stick is 
straight’ means, mutaiU mutandtai precisely the same thing. 
The latter has, on theorotical grounds, no higher credentials 
than the former.” Dr. A. C. Ewing finds the direct realist im- 
paled on the horns of a dilemma : the litter, according to him, 
is either landed in untenable self-contradicti'>n by holding that 
the real stick is both bent and straight or compelled to fly 
into the arms of his opponent the representationist. But 
this alleged sorry plight of the direct realist is an over-ilrawn 
picture. 'I'he hist horn is absolutely blunt and safe, and the 
dilemma can be easily caught by this horn and summarily 
dismissed, fhere is no more contradiction in this than in 
saying that John is both kind (viz. to his friends) and unkind 
(viz. to his enemies).” 

Hence Dr. Ewing’s method of inferring, from such alleged 
contradiction in sensa themselves, the existence of unaensed 


3. Cf. J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, y, 73. 
In a similar context, he says, "Both the "real" size and the 
'’apparonl* size alike are sensual qualities of tho physical 
object." 

4. Cf Dr. A. C. Ewing’s Idealism : A Critical Survey 
(1934) p. 273 f. 
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wnwi behind them, has no juatification.* Rather hie con- 
ception of unBmBed eenaa itself involves contradiction and 
is as unmeaning as Mill's permanent poaaihUity of eenaation 
considered as a theory of physical existence. 

Taking the case of a half-immersed oar, Prof Stout simi- 
larly misapplies the test of coherence or consistency and 
wrongly condemns the percept of the crooked oar on the 
score of its incoherence with other perceptions.* But 
this is failure to grasp the dynamic and relative nature of 
the object. The heresy of the crooked oar lies not in its 
infringement of any law of reason, but in its rarity and conse- 
quent uselessness. 

Is there then no illusion, no error, no deception in the 
judgment The stick is crooked’. Certainly, there is. The 
error consists in ignoring or failing to realise the specific condi- 
tions of perception, and then generalising the attribute, namely, 
wrongly expecting that the stick will appear crooked even 
to touch while immersed and will appear so to sight even 
when taken out of water, in short, that it will behave in 
the same way under all conceivable conditions. 

Perception is essentially a selective process. Of the vary- 
ing appearances of an object s«.me are selected as norms, and 
the rest are considered as insignificant in themselves and 
only serving as signs of the former. Thus the top of an 
ordinary table assumes various trapt*z>ud forms when looked 
at from different sides and corners, and looks rectangular 
only when seen from above, i. e , when fne stoops over 
it. But this Inst Rpiiearance is regarded as the norm, 
the real shape, and the other appoaiaiices are dismissed 
outright automatically and unconsciously as mere irrelevant 
subjective aberrations. Thus even when from a side the 

5. //.wf,p.367. 

6. Cf. U. F. Stout, Mind and Matter, p. 259. 
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top of the table has a trapezoid visual appearance (as is well 
known to the painter), wu believe we see it rectangular. 

But the principle of selection by which one appearance 
out of a host is dubbed lieality and the rest designated 
by the humbler nppolation of ApiHsariince is entirely pragma- 
tic^. That sensuous appearauce (i. e., Stout's 'Sensum* 
or 'preNentatiou', Turner's 'snisod content') which is most 
helpful to our efficient nianupulntion of the object or to the 
effective adjustment, of our own behaviour to it is tlie real 
object. Hence the most vivid and stable sensiiin is necos- 
sarily the real object, ns it is the most useful. Thii^ the 
near view of an object in broad daylight is natiirnlly thought 
more real than a distant vie«v or the twilight view of the 
same. Another important test of reality, often belittled, is 
consensus or unanimity of social opinion. The vote of the 
majority, the domocratic principle, is a deteriiiinunt factor. 
The verdict of the jaundiced tiian that the world is yellow 
is discredited, because he is outvoted by an overwhelming 
majority. It is only an appearance, as it destroys social 
efficiency. And social efficiency is a mode of utility. 

An appearance, though pragtnatic<illy unrc'al, is ontological ly 
real. Hut every apjiearauce does not deceive us, and it is 
only a deceptive appearance that ia called illuaion. The 
bent stick never deceives an cx]jcrienced adult. He lightly 
dismisses it as irrelavant or uselohs, that is, as a mere ap|)ear- 
ance. But an inexperienced child will be deceived, he will 
expect it to behave as bent und(>r normal conditions also. Such 
deceitful appearance alone is illusion. So we sum up : reality. 


7. Cf. J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism p. 76. 
Speaking of the naive realist of the plain man, he 
sa\H, “Ilia own criterion then between 'reality* and 
‘appearance* is not theoretical but pragmatic ; not 
ontological but validatory.’* 
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appearance and illusion have the same ontological status, 
though they represent three grades of utility, standing respec- 
tively for the useful senaum, the useless sensum recognised as 
such and the useless sensum masquerading as the. useful. 



The Nature of Sense-data. 

I 

By 

Kali Prasad. 

{Lucknovi University) 

An inve8ti<;afcion of the problem of knowledge cannot be 
profitably undertaken without k prior inquiry into the nature 
and status of sense-data which are supposed in some sense to 
constitute the bssis of knowledge. But what this nieariH is no 
easy matter to decide 'Seiise'data*, ‘basis' and 'knowledge' are 
terms which in spite of ( or rather because of ) their such 
frequent use are scandalously ambiguous and an attempt 
to make their meaning clear is always a task of extreme 
difficulty. The present paper is confined to the consideration of 
only some of the aspects of the problem in so far as it con. 
cerns the nature of sense-data. The more general questions 
relating to the bases of knowledge and connected probbmis are 
obviously impossible to discuss within the limits iuiposed upon 
us at the present occasion. 

There are three well known ways in which sense-dala are 
often considered viz., 

I. That they are phases or states of the objects that we 
perceive by means of them. In other words, they are 
Physical in nature. 

II. That they are events in the percepient s mind. That 
is, they are Psychical. 

III. That they are events in the percepieiit's hrain. That 
is, they are Cerebral. 

It is not possible to discuss even these three alternatives 
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as they are regarded by those who hold them. We shall, there, 
fore, farther confine our discussion mainly to the second of 
the above alternatives. 

Sometimes when sense' data are regarded as. events in the 
percepient’s mind a very queer theory of mind is held and 
this must be disposed of first. The percepient mind according 
to this way of looking at the matter is treated as an indepen- 
dent substratum of which sense-data are some phases or as- 
pects. In this connection the following questions arise : (1) Do 
sense-ilata teveal the mind its they are supposed to reveal 
the physical object ? (2) Are sense-data of the same nature 
as mind ? (8) Do sense-data comprehend the nature of the 
mind Mind (4) Docs the mind revealed by sense-data exist 
independently of them or is it dependent on them ? Now, 
if sense-data are revelatory in character we may ask what 
exactly do they rovual ^ And, the answer is unmistakeable 
on the mental siibsiratum theory : they reveal the mental 
substance, which in itself is independent of them. Now apart 
from the difficulty of understanding the process of revelation 
the notion of the mental substancu is unintelligible in the 
extreme. Kor, oven if there cuuld be some plausibility in 
holding that ^ense-data are phases ui the object or the mate- 
rial Hub^tance which they reveal and which does not appear 
as such or iih a whole to any one, seeing that it exists inde- 
pendently outside our ordinary conscious life, there could be 
no sense at all in holding that sense-data are phases of 
the mind which in itself cannot be comprehended in them 
and which is difierent in essence from them all. In other 
words, while it would be wrong to conceive an independent 
material substratum existing as a (x rtnaiieut |)ossibility, it 
would be fundamentally absurd to imagine an independent 
spiritual substratum which resides in the unknown and nn- 
faihomed chambers of non-being, and yet of which the sense- 
data are phases and to which they evidently belong. This 
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is impossible. Sense-data, then, oannot be phased of a Mind 
which is other than they and which stands over against them 
as an unmitigated residuum. 

But if sense-data are not phases of the mind, in whnt 
sense are they mental ? It will be answered, in the sense 
that they 'belong to* the mind, for they do seem obviously 
to belong to it in some sense. But what do wc mean by 
this relation of 'belonging to*? There are several ways in 
which this relation is understood and the following occur 
easily : Belonging to the tniiid may signify (1) affection or 
modification of the mind, (2) dependence on the mind (3) pro. 
duced by the mind, (4) iiihcrctice in the mind, (6) being in 
the mind, (6) being for the mind, (7) being in spatial or 
temporal proximity to the mind, (8) quality or attribute of 
the mind (as red 'belongs* to the rose). VVe shall examine 
some of these in detail. 

That sense-data are affection of the mind is an old doctrine. 
Among the philosophers and psychologists alike it has flou- 
rished as the theory of 'subjective modification.* For instance, 
in Locke and the erapiriciHts we have the doctrine of repre 
sentative perception which treats all Meas (which according 
to them is another name for scnse.data; ns essentially 'modi, 
fication* of the soul or soul-siil»tancc though they are some- 
how representations of the object outside mind. As a theory 
of the perception of external objects the doctrine utterly 
failed, for there could be no possibility of checking indepen 
dently whether the so-called representations were represen- 
tations of the object at nil. If ideas alone were iM^rceived 
then we could not talk about the object Of course, the ideas 
were of the object, but this was just what had to be explained 
viz., how far, if at all, the ideas were ideas of the object. As 
a matter of fact one could only have ideas of ideas of ideas 
etc., leading to an infinite regress (f&s Cireen pointed out 
long ago); we could not (wssibly have ideas of objects. The 
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passage from idea to object was utterly out off because of the 
fundamental disjunoti venose of mind and object assumed as 
the starting point of the theory. But the difficulty was not 
confined merely to explaining or justifying a reference of ideas 
to objects or showing how ideas could be ideas of the objects. 

It went deeper. It could nut even be explained how the 
ideas were ideas of the mind or modification of the soul 
(mind). Green’s objection already stressed this point when 
he showed that ideas could be referred only to themselves ; 
they could bo only of idetia and of nothing else. In other 
words, it WHS a pure assumption to hold (as the subjectivists 
held ; that, iileas were of the mind at all, much less its modi- 
fications. An idea could modify or qualify an idea only : 
how could it modify anything else ? How could there be 
anything elsa at all f Thus, the subjective modification 
hypothesis evcntuati'd into a scepticism of a moat hopeless 
and forlorn type. 

There is another sense in which sense- data may be regar- 
ded as affection of the mind or mental. We may say that 
seiisc-ilatu are not affections in the sen>«e of being in the 
mind in any meaning in which the word is ordinarily used, 
Th«-y a:e not in the mind in any spiitial sense thouiih they 
are in the mind in some scMise, It may be suggested that 
they arc in the mind in so far as they depend u))on it. But 
we may ask depend for wiiat ? Do they depend upon the 
mind for their origination or their continuance or meaning 
or what f In other words, is the de|iendence causal ? Does 
the mind cause or produce the sense'dat-i ? 

W'c have only to foriiiiilato thi- question in this manner 
to return a negative answer t>» the theory of dependence. 
We cannot answer why sense-data occur, why th^y continue 
(if they do) and how they mean, without A.>isuming some 
one or other principle which in itself would need justifica- 
tion. If we say that mind causes them because they would 
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Dob be if mind was nob then we are arguing; in a oirole, 

for how do we know ? We cannot divest ourselvee of mind 

in order to see whether we can have sensc-data or nob. 
Besides, the causal theory arbitrarily assumes ^1) mind 
to be cause without eiplaining what the mind itself is 
and (2) that there are no other causes. A causal explana- 
tion is inherently defective and inoomplete : it lends 

from one assumption bo another in an indnite regress until 
it assumes either a final cause i. e., gives up the notion of 
causality or it lands us in a sceptical position which is bflyon<l 
justification or cure. 

But it will be said that if sense-data arc nob caused by 
the mind they at least inhere in it and in this sense are its 
aflfections. But whab is inherence ? A quality inheres in 
something when (1) it attaches or qualifies it permanently 
(2) when it is supported or continually held by that in which 
it inheres. In both cases it is a relation between substantive 
and adjective and not between siibstantivi^s alone. There may 
be inherence of some quality or attribute in something or 
there may be inherence of something into something else. 
In the former case it would be better to say not th it the 
quality or attribute 'inheres* in (ho thing but rath' r that 
it charat:Uriet8 it. When however the (thuracierising rela- 
tion holds between two things or events there is iidicrence.^ 
It is, however, evident that inherence is iisiially used in 
the first sense viz., in the sen^e of chararterieiny of a thing 
or substance by an attribute or quality. In this sense inher- 
ence is a relation between substantive and adjective, rather 
than between substantives. In other words, the relation 
of inherence would hcild (!) when a quality or attribute 
attaches or characterises in an 'internal* or necessary way 
(2) when it is supp rted or based and continually held by 


1. Cf. Johnson : Loyic Ft. Ill p. 66. 
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that in which it ia auppoaed to inhare and (3) when it belongs 
pprniQn''ntly and not temporarily or momentarily to the thing 
or substance. 

Now it would bo obvious, in the first place, that this 
notion of inherence is part of the substance attribute doctrine 
and, in consequence, is bound up with the theory of causality 
which we have already found to bo untenable. But wc may 
inquire in what sense are sense-data internal and neemary ^ 
Ordinarily they are held to be external but even if it is granted 
that they are internal in some sense wo may still inquire how 
far they are necessary ? And, what is meant by necessary* ? 
Are thf>y necessary in the same sense as whiteness is 'nece- 
S:iinry' for milk ? Po the sense-data inhere in the mind in 
the same sen-^e as whiteness inheres in milk ? There are 
two ways of understanding how whiteness inheres in milk : (1) 
It may be held that whiteness is a universal which somehow 
characterises milk which is one of its ways of appearinf^, 
\Vhit*‘noss does not but only characterises or means. It 
is an abstract logical continuum. The white that wc sec 
is only a poor imitation or reflection of the universal white, 
ness which, of course, ran neither bo visualised nor even 
iindci stood in the ordinary way. It has its own realm of 
being or rather non-being. What woiilil be the status of 
s«mse-ilata on this theory of inherence y That sense-data 
are not universals is not diniciilt to show and moreover this 
has not been lieM seriously. So that we shall not enter into 
any discussion of this matter here. As a matter of fact there 
can be no relation whatever betNNevn sense-data and mind 
in this sense. They would be facts of two very dilTeront 
order such that if there could be a relation between them ir> 
would bo essentially unintelligible. 

But it limy be said (2) that whitoiuss does not inhere in 
milk ill the sense of a universal but as a whitc-smsum sym- 
bolising milk. In this sense sense-data w.uild he synj^tds 
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of the mind. Now, there are at least two ways of symbolis- 
ing : (a) When X symbolises A it may stand outside A 
and hour no necessary relationto it. In this sense red is 
signal of danger, or the cross a sign of self sacrifice etc. Hero 
the relation between the symbol and the thing symbolised 
is external and arbitrary or conventional. In another (b) sense 
a symbol may be part or aspect of the thing symbolised. For 
instance, taking an outpost is regarded ns a symbol of war 
or the onset of cold and bodily pain is treated as symbol of 
infiuenza, or a knitted brow is looked upon as a symbol of 
hard thinking or worry. In this sense the symbol is really 
a part of the object itself; the relation between them is 
organic and internal. Taking an outpos!; is part of war and 
cold and pain r/o constitute infiuenza and knitted brow is 
thought or worry. In fact, the symbol is the thing symbo. 
li^ed. The white-sensum s) iir:olises milk in the second sense 
only, not obviously in the first because white is in the milk 
not outside it. Can we say then that sciiRe-data similarly syni. 
bolisc the mind ? If this were so, theru would bo no absur- 
dity in saying that 1 redden when I see n tmimto or I am 
cold when my body has low temperature. But when it is 
said that sense-data inhere in mind, is this the meiining 'i' 
Obviously nut, because in this sense soiiM'.data would not 
inhf'tv in mind : they would hr mind and yet sensu-data are 
looked upon as external the mind. For tiie inherence 
view does not take the Ecn.«<c-data ns equivalent to the mind. 
It contemplates mind as a n siiliial sub.>«tunco in which sense, 
data (among other things, peiliaps inhere. If sense-data 
fii'p. mind, then why talk abnut inherence t It is sheer 
tautology to say th.*it mind inheres in mind or sciise.<iata 
inhere in sense-data. When .sons' -data are held to be mental 
the implication, on the contrary, is that they somehow be- 
long to the mind without, of course, exhausting the latter. s 
being or nature. When whiteness inheres in milk, it does 
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nob follow that milk is nothing bub whiteness. Even if white- 
ness is taken to he mi1k» milk is certainly something more 
than that. At any rate, this would seem to be the meaning 
of those who say that sonsc-data are mental They place 
the einphnsis upon mental and not upon are. That is to 
any, while there may l)e many other things or facts which 
are mental, sonac'data are definitely such. The defect of 
this formulation is that it is based upon substance-attribute 
and causal theory. And we must repeat that there is no way of 
finding whether in this sense sonsp-dute are or are not mental. 
For, how do we know that they are either attributes or are 
caused by the mind ? And, what is mind on this theory ? 
When it is said that senso-daie are mental the implication is 
that we know fully what the adjective mental moans, just as 
when wo say that the wiml is icy-cohl we know pcrftctly well 
what the a<ijcctive icy- cold moans. If, however, we do not 
know what luputal means then to say that sense-data are 
mental is to utter an unintelligible proposition — a prn|)osition 
which is neither true itor fdse for the simple reason that it is 
not a ])roposition at all. 'riiii.'*, the inherence thec*ry fares no 
better thi'ii the ciusid theory upnn whi*?h it must be based in 
order to have even a sh »w of plausibility and like the latter 
must be rejected. 


r.ut there is another view which may he suggested to 
s upport the theory that sense-data are mental. It will he 
said that sense data are f nr the mind and arc therefore mental. 
That is, unless sense-data are presented to the mind they are 
not sensc-dat i The phra.so Jor the mind might have two 
meanings: It may mean that sense-data depend for their 
existence and qualities on the mind or our awareness. Rut 
here again we are confroiite»l with the ambiguous notion of 
depcudcncc and caiisfdity and it would be obvious that we 
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could nob at all decide whether sense-data are caused or are 
supported by the mind. In the nature of the case the mind 
could no more cause sense-data than it could move mountains. 
In order to do somethinpf like this it must have at least a 
substantival existence which it obviously cannot have. But 
*for’ may mean something else. It will be said that just as a 
work of art is for the artist ( or for artistic appreciation ) and 
fodder is for the animal so also are sense-data fur the mind. 
But we may at once point out that the artiKt is not scattered 
in the painting and the animal is not cub up in tlio fodder 
( no animal would eonsont to such food !) We do not say that 
fodder U animal or that the painting is the artist, except 
perhaps when we are sp<?akiiig metaphorically or hyperbolica- 
lly. That is, if wo accept that sense-data are for the mind 
we cannot also accept that they arc mental. They arc pre.sen- 
tative or apprehensive in character but that dot'S not ineuii 
that they are mental or that they inhere in the mind. 

As a matter of fact the .second sense that wo have been 
discussing and which is somewhat plausible is not what is in 
the mind of those who hold that senso>data nro montnl. The 
latter take the fir.st sense of ‘for’ i. c. , dcpendi-iire on tlio 
mind .and that wo have alre<ady shown to bo unt-Mnabli'. 

To Slim up : We have n*jr*ctcil tho tlmory that si iisc-d.ata 
arc mental in the that they arc phases or states or 

atTcctions ol the mind or that th^y inhere in the mind. We 
have shown that ultimately the th>*ory in its various aspects 
and furmiilati- ns rests inndaiiient.ally upon the suhstancu cause 
category, a cutegniy which in view ul its iipriori bases is 
entirely ill .adapted to the wuik of ob crvutioiml analysis and, 
in consG<pienee, innst be discarded. '1 hia docs not, however, 
mean that seiisc-data are not mental in any Hen>e. For there 
may be some way in which they may be inciital besides being 
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something else. But again, it is not at all necessary that they 
ekould be mentnl. In fact, whether they are or are not men- 
tal may be a matter of indifference and, contrary to prevailing 
opinion, the least important of any inquiry regarding sense- 
data. 



The Status of the Pre-orsanic World 
in 

Idealistic Philosophy. 

By 

K. C. Gupta. 

Modem idealism, it has been repeatedly pointed out, shouhi 
be clearly distinguished from phenomenalism, subjectivism or 
meiitalism. While omphnsising the miiul-dependent character 
of the physical world modern idealism docs not seek to rcdiico 
it to the flickering states or processes of finite individual 
minds. It is consistent with idealism to maintain that the 
world of our soD8c-p^rcc[)tion is genuinely external to indivi- 
dual minds and yet that it can exist only through them and 
is thus only a complemeut of mind or consciousness. Critics 
of idealism have not, howover, failed to puitiL out the contra- 
diction which such a position involves — a contratliction which is 
supposed to arise out of two conflicting tendencies in the 
idealistic argument. On the one hand there i.i the teuilency 
to dilfereiitiate between the .-treuin of processes which consti- 
tute a mind and the obje cts which are presented to it and on 
the other the tendency to m.-ike the exibleiiee of mind essen- 
tial to that of objects. But if nature has 'being in its own 
right* or nature moulds mimis or is the iiistruriieiit for their 
sculpturing — ns is maintained by some modern idealists — it 
cannot also at the same time he true that nature is *ioi’ mind 
or 'presupposes* mind. This contradiction scums to come to a 
head when idc.di-m attempts to give ua an account of the 
existential status of the pro uigauiu world in euiisuiiance witii 
its own principle.^. If we accept, us every sensible idealiat 
unhesiiutingly does, a state of the univuisu prior to the cxis* 
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tenco of human minds or even of living organisms ib may be 
reasonable to take the view that all minds which appear subse- 
quently are moulded or conditioned by the pre-exisling physi- 
cal world but how can ib also be asserted at the same time that 
this pre-organic world depends for its existence on mind or 
consciousness ? Through what mind or minds does this world 
come to be To assert that the pre-organic world depends for 
its existence on its relation to the Absolute Mind would be 
open to two serious objections. In the first place this would 
imply that the Absolute Mind is something different from 
finite minds — a pro|)ositioii which modern idealists would reject 
without hesitation; and in the second place this would come 
into cunfliut with the very premises on which the entire idea- 
listic argument is based. After having deduced the depen- 
dence of the physical world on mind from the specific nature 
of the cognitive relation between finite minds and that world 
it would be extreiiioly illogical to make it dependent on tho 
Absolute Mind whose relation to the physical world may be, 
for aught we know, entirely different in nature from that of 
finite minds to their environment. 

Thus if the physical world is *for* mind and 'presuppses* 
mind it would be entirely meaningkss to speak of a world 
which existed before the appearance of finite minds. If on the 
other hand wc admit the existence of a pre-i rganic world we 
must admit that it was for its existence independent of any 
finite mind or minds inasniucli as ex hypMesi there was no 
such mind to cognise it when it existed. Can modern idealieiii 
solve this difiiculty t 

It seems to me that a satisfactory answer to this question 
would depend upon a coriect view of the natnie of the relation- 
ship in which the physical world stands to mind according to 
idealism. The tyi)c of dependence to which reference is made 
when wc assert that the physical world exists 'through' mind 
or that it 'pre8Upi)0SC8' mind is to bo clcarl} distinguished from 
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Other types of dependence such as spatial dependence, causal 
dependence etc., if any clear thinking is to be possible. This 
relation may be best described as ontological dependence, lb 
wouhl bo wrong to assume that such a rolation necessarily 
implies that the minds and the objects which depend on them 
would necessarily occupy the same position in the temporal 
series ns experienced by us. The world of the remote past is 
an object of knowledge to tho minds which exist now and if the 
knowledge-relation is a constitutive relation at all that world 
must also depend for its existence on its relation to minds 
which know it now. But such a statement, it is quite evident, 
is hardly likely to satisfy a man of com monsense much leas 
a philosophical realist. It will be argued that the pro-organic 
world may be said to depend on the minds which exist now 
only in the sense that it is a thing of the past and lives only 
in our imagination but this does not imply in any sense the 
truth of the idealist principle so far as that world is concerned. 
The real question is : On what minds did that world depend 
for its being when it actually existed ? From the onliiiary 
coiiimonscnsc point of view such a question si^eins to be capable 
of being answered only in one way but a little reflection will 
show that the question itself makes assumptions which require 
careful analy-sis and examination. It is assumed, for instance, 
that the flow of time stretches backw'ards even beyond the first 
appearance of mind or consciousness and that a state of the 
world prior to the existence of all minds actually cxi&ted in 
the past, the world 'actually* being taken as identical with the 
expression "indep'mdeiitly uf what we do, think or experience 
at present.’* It is no wonder that once these assumptions are 
made tho qucslioii mentioned nbovo admits only of one answer, 
viz, that given by realism. 

Now, wc may be ready to admit that tho pre-organic world 
existed or even that it actually existed in the remote past bnt 
we may have to interpret the word 'actually* in a sense 
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different from that given to it by uncritical commonsenso or 
even by philosophical realism, Let us examine the evidence on 
which our belief in ihe past existence of the pre-organic world 
is based. How do we know that there was a stage of the 
universe before the first appearance of sentient beings ? Why 
should we not suppose that the universe came into existence 
simultaneously with life and mind 7 It is imix)rtant to raise the 
question since the sort of evidence that we use in order to 
prove the past existence of the prc-organic world would deter- 
mine the sense in which that world may be said to have 
existed and any attempt to go beyond the proof must be 
regarded as unwarranted. The belief in the past existence 
of a pre-orgiinio world can be based only on some such reason- 
ing as the fidluwiiig. As the causal law holds good in respect 
of every single event in the universe the present state of the 
universe as a whole must be regardcil as having been caused 
by the state of the universe immediately preceding it and that 
again by the previous stale and so on. We must be prepured 
to go backwards in time in this manner without halting if we 
are to account for the present characteristics of the world 
completely. Wo cannot suppose that time itself came into 
existence at any particular instant since the creation of time 
would be an event and as such must take place in time. In 
attempting to account for each preceding stage of the universe 
wc inevitably come to an epoch when this earth (which alone is 
known to certain sentient creatures) must have been a blazing 
mass of fire which could not possibly contain any living being. 
Thus our knowledge oi the present state of the niiivcrsc 
compels us to admit the existence of a period in the world- 
history during which there were no sentient beings at all. 
The supposition that the world as a whole came into oxistciicc 
simultaneously with the appoaranct of life and sentience would 
do violence to the law of causality and therefore cannot be 
entertained from the scientific point of view. The world as it 
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was presented to the earliest percipient or conscious being 
must have been preceiied bj^ another out of which it was 
genprated but which was not presented to any such being 
at all. 

From this it is clear that the sole evidence for the past 
existence of the pro-organic world is contained in the nature 
of the present world ns experienced by ns now. No finite 
mind has a direct memory of the objects and events belonging 
to that world, nor is it possible for us to possess man-made 
chronicles of such objects and events. There is thus no other 
evidence which can prove that the pro-organic world existed 
and therefore none which can show that it existed ns some- 
thing unconnected with the present w( rid. The past existence 
of the pre-organio world can be established only on the ground 
of its being the sole and sufficient, Lhongh remote, cause of the 
world of the present day. Whatever wo know i)f the former is 
derived from our experience of the latter. In other words, all 
the different stages of the world form one unitary system anrl 
tho world of the remote ]iast must be looked upon ns tho 
continuation or prolongation of tho world in the midst of which 
we * live and move and have our being.’ If we have reasons 
to believe that this world of oiir experience has no reality 
apart from its relation to conscious centres the same may also 
be said of any remote stage of the universe. To say that tho 
pre-organic wiirld actually existed does not then mean that 
it existed at any time indc|)eiideiitly of conscious mimls but 
only that such a world is as necessary for the world of tho 
present day as some objects which wo do not perceive are 
necessary to comjilete tho existence of those which wc do. The 
assumption that the pre-organic world existed independently 
of conscious minds existing now requires proof which is not 
forthcoming. 

I will now try to meet the most obvious objection that 
may be urged ag-iinst what has been sairl here. All that the 
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foregoing argument has established, it will be said, is that 
our knowledge of the pre-organic world is derived from that 
of the present world but this does not show that the pre.orga. 
nio world itself, while it existed, was dependent on us in any 
way whatsoever. This objection will be found to be invalid if 
we keep in view the real force of the argument. The point 
which should be emphasised is not merely that our knowledge 
of the present world enables us to infer the pro organic world 
but that it proves the latter to bo essuntially of the same 
nature ns the former. The relation between the pre organic 
wiirld and the present world of our experience is not analogous 
to the relation between the thing-in itself and pheno nena or 
even between the scientific object and sen-^a. The two are 
essentially of the same texture throughout and there is unbro- 
ken continuity between them. The materials of which the 
worM of the remote past is coin|)u.sod are exclusively drawn 
frnin the present world and the data supplied to us by the 
latter ennnut bo manipulated in any way so as to yield the 
notion of a world essentially ditTcrent in nature from it. The 
world of any moment taken as a whole must be regarded as 
the solo and suflicient cause of the world of the succeeding 
moment taken as a whole. If a cause is identical in essence 
with the sum total of all its immediate ellocts the pre organic 
world must be essentially identical with every succeeding 
stage of the universe in turn and therefore with the world 
which wc experience to-day, and if the present day world 
depends for its existence on minds wo have every reason to 
hold that each preceding stage of the world including the 
prn-orgiinic world must be likewise inind-dcpeiulent in 
character. 

We may now dis}x>S6 of another objection which may be 
urged against the position taken up here. It may be conten- 
ded that the pro-orgatiic world can really explain the iiatiiro 
of the subse(]uent Pt:igo8 of the universe only if wo assume 
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it to havo existed in the past in the realistic sense and the 
idealistic argument can proceed at all only if this assumption is 
made. If the pre-organio world is to explain the next succee- 
ding stage of the world cans illy it must bo supposed to have 
existed before the latter and boftire any body could begin to 
think about it. It cannot now come into existence through 
the processes of thinking which take place in a mind or minds 
since in th.it case it would not precede the successive stngos 
of the world which wo have known and thus c-miiot causally 
explain any of them. In reply to this objection we should 
point out that by s<aying that the pre organic world depends on 
mind or consciousness idealism does not moan that it is to be 
reduced to a dream or phantasy existing in an individual mind 
or minds or that it is generated by their thought-activity. 
We havo to reconstruct the pre-organic world strictly on the 
basis of the data su[)plied to us by iho present worM and in 
accordance with universal principles such as those of causality, 
conservation of energy etc. Our private desires and inelina* 
tions in so far as they are recognised as such havo nothing to 
do with the construction of the diffi rent stages through which 
the world has {passed. The pre-organic world thus constructed 
existed objectively in the past but the illusion that this 
world, while it existed, was independent of mind or 
consciousness arises out of our habit of contemplating a stage 
of the world-history as complete in itself. In as far as all the 
different st:ig»*a of the world arc regarded ns forming a single 
unity we must assign the same status to the universe as a 
whole though one i»art of it is in the pist and another in the 
future. Thus the statement that the prc-organic world existed 
objectively befure the emergence of life and sentience is not 
inconsistent with the statement that it was dependent for its 
existence on the minds which exist m)w. The existence of any 
stage of the world would have been impossible unless there 
were at some phico and at some time centres of sentience and 
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thought to know it. It is not nocoasary to assume that the 
world of the remote piist existed in the realistic sense. 

Wo have thus seen that the essential nature which we can 
ascribe to the pro-organic world on the strength of the evidence 
which wo possess is coinpatiblu only with the ideuli.itic view of 
its ulliiiiiilu status in relation to conscious experience. The 
difficulty arising out of the temporal interval between the 
prC'organio world and the iiiindii which exist now should not 
stand in the Wiiy of our accepting this conclusion if we b?ar in 
mind that acccording to the idealistic doctrine maintained hero 
the incidents of tun4X)ral sGq;ience fall on the side of appearance 
rather than on that of ri?>'lity. It is not possible to iindcrtako 
a thorough di^cusdon of the nature of time at this place but 
the fact that the tcinpor il aspect is only a fragmentary and 
therefore unreal aspect of the universe becomes clear when wo 
find that the character of time is closely connected with tho 
ini pt'rfcct ions and limitations of our experience. 'I'he temporal 
acpect is but the persjioctivc in which tho world appears to a 
finite being when he looks at it from the particular standpoint 
of his own blow.’ Tho didtinction botwoen the past and tho 
future exists only in relation to his ‘now.’ In so for, however, 
as wc are able to traiim iid the limitations of our standpoint wc 
find that the p i't, tho present and the future coalesce to.^ether 
and the succession uf exenls in time loses its significance. If 
the ultimate icality is not in time at all minds are really 
co-cternul with inanimate nature and the fact that a vas^t 
teiniKiral interval apparently separates a particular fragment 
of tho universe from minds should not be taken to imply that 
the former cannot be I iitologically dependent upon tho latter. 
The uiiiversu viewed under tho temporal a&]icct is a mere 
string of uiiconiicctod sections or phases exhibiting a niultipli. 
city of detail tho inner significance of which is not apparent to 
ordinary cominoiisense, while to philosophic insight tho uni- 
verse exhibits its inner unity ns the embodiment of a coherent 
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system. In such a system the temporal aspect is relega* 
ted to a subordinate place and the status of eai-h element in 
that system is to be determined by reference to its connection 
with the whole. The difficulty in ascribing an idealistic status 
to the pre-organ ic world vanishes when we view it as an ele- 
ment in the total scheme of reality. 



On The Nature of Relatfons- 

By 

N, A. Nikam 

1 propose to discnsa in this paper the objection, or the 
sort of objection that F. II. Bradley has taken to the reality 
of relations, lie seems to think that a relational proposi- 
tion issues in a contradiction and that the nature of relations 
is self-contradictory. The proposition for instance of the 
form 'A having the relation U to B’ would in Bradley's 
language entail an infinite •i'egresa. Now, I shall make, what 
to most people might seem a verbal distinction, a distinc- 
tion between a ‘vicious-circle” fallacy and a fallacy of "in- 
finite rogrei«s.’' Brullcy really means, or I think he intends 
to mean, that the natuie of relations involves a vkious^c inie 
fallacy. In my opinion, there is need to distinguish between 
the two kinds td fallacies ; and the distinction is not, I think, 
wholly n verbd one. 1 admit that, in some rGspccts, the two 
kinds of fallacies aio similar ; for instniiee, in both the argu- 
ment is endless. In some arguments the fallacy is due to 
only one kind ; "infinite regress*, such as for instance, in the 
nrguineiits sibout the infinite divisibility of »pncc and time, 
or about the infinite divisibility of particulais that McTagi:art 
raises in his book; Ike Naium of cxitftencc-VuLL The 
distinction between the two kinds of fallacies is not wholly 
a verbal one ; because we know how' to deal with the nature 
of a series that is endless without our icnsoning issuing in 
a contradiction. But, to go into detail how this is done is 
not relevant to my pa|)cr.*^ 


« I might mention in passing that there are two ways, 
so far as 1 know, and there might be other ways, in which we 
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I think it necessary, however, to distinguish between the 
two kinds of fallacies ; and, to denote the fallacy involved 
in endless divisibility of space and time by the words "in- 
finite regress"; %vhile reserving the usage of the woids “vicious- 
circle” to fallacies such as are ullcgcd to bo involved in the 

coil hi deal with the nature of a scries that was endless, or that 
involved only the fallacy of the "infinite regriss.” 

(a) Suppose there is a statement such as : This is true”, 
then there would be another statement* * It is true that this 
is true'* and so on. In such cases, we might admit that thero 
is an infinite regress, bur. we might rcfuoo to admit that it 
issues in con r radio tion ; because, all the other stttcnr.rits are 
mere rciylititnu of the previous one. 

(b) Or we might deal with it in this way. Suppose it 
is proved that thero is nothing simple that is existent in the 
universe. Then, every existent thing or entity would be 
endlessly divisible, and each would have an infinite series of 
parts, iSuch an existent something would entail a contradic- 
tion ; because, in order to know the nature of the precedent 
parts we have to know the nature of the last incmher of tlic 
endless series of sequent parts or sequent set of parts. But, as 
wo have no last iiiciuber, therefore, wo rouhl never know the 
nature of the proccMlent parts or set of parts or of finj/ of the 
parts of the existing something. There is here a fallacy of 
the "infinite regress,'* But, wc could get over this difiloulty 
by the argument, that niiy precedent part or sot of parts 
implied {or enlailed) suflicient description about the nature of 
its endless series of parts. If this is true, then the fact that 
there were endless series of paits would isrovo no logical 
difficulty in under itanding the nature of that series. This is 
the kind of argument uui ployed by McTiiggart in his book 
TIte Nature of Exiei nee, VoL /. Sec choptors XXII & 
XXlll. For ni 3 self 1 boo no dilliculty in accepting McTaggart’s 
argument in gene nl. 
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natnre of relations. If Bradley intended to mean that the 
nature of relations involved only the fallacy of the ‘‘infinite 
regress”, I think, his objections would be trivial, as we know 
how to deal with that fallacy. If, on the other hand, he does 
mean ttat the nature of relations involves a “vicious -circle*' 
fallacy, then, I think his objection is logically a serious one, 
if it is true. 

It is obvious, if Bradley's argument is true, how the 
alleged fallacy arises in the nature of relations. If any two 
terms a and b have the relation U, it is supposed that 
between 'a' and ‘ll* there is another relation Ry ; and so 
on. T.ct us .see wh-it this m \an-«. For instance the two terms 
a and b might, bo related by a material or non- formal relation 
such as of space, or timo, or the non-formal relation of father- 
hood. Hoes Bradley's argument mean only that any material, 
relation requires or pre-supp ises, not another material relation 
but a fonhal r lation f If it is so, would the “infinite regress'* 
stop at the stage where we reach, formal relations ? No ; 
Bradley seems to think that any lelation material or formal 
ends in a viciou.s ciiolc fallacy. 

Let mo illustrate thia j)oint. Suppose the relation R, 
in the fact *aRb'. is the non>fortnal relation of fatherhood. Then, 
on analysis wc roach tin* fornml relation in which one term 
is “refciToiit to" and another tr*riii is “rclalum W to the 
form'll relation R^. Bradley's objection must bo supposed to 
apply even to formal relations ; ami wouhl imply that in order 
to understand the meaning of “rcferrtMit to" or "relatum to" 
we should have to uiidet'.'«t'iiid what “referrent to roforront^ 
to" or “relatum to relatum to” means. 

I shall put the objection in another way in order to bring, 
out the alleged paradoxical nature of relations. We know 
that a relation is detioccn two tciinsi while a ''predicate" is 
1. 'terms used by Russell in his Iniitniiutitmlo Muthemaii’\d 
Philosophy, P, 48. 
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of or in a term. If I assert a relational proposition, aRb, 
Bradley’s objection would seem to imply that the ground for 
my asserting aRb is that I have asserted or implied a previous 
proposition about aRrU etc, and that unkss I have done 
so, I cannot understand or assort a relational proposition of 
the form *aRb'. 1 have stated the objection in this way in 
order to bring out the fact that the alleged fallacy involved 
in the nature of relations is of the samo kind ns the fallacy 
that would be involved in the Law of Excluded Middle on a 
wrong view of it. 

That Law in the form ; “Every proposition is either true 
or false”, is a proportion ; but if 1 were to infer from this 
that the Law of Excluded Midille is cither true or false, I am 
obviously committing the same kind of fallacy as is alleged 
to be involved in the nature of relations. This is the thesis 
of my paper : that the kind of fallacy involved in the nature 
of relations is of the same kind ns the fallacy that is involved 
on a wrong view of the Law of Excluded Middle. If this 
assumption is correct, a gi-eat part of this pnjmr would prove 
to be correct ; otherwise, much of what I shall say may apiicar 
to be doubtful. Bub, it is worthwhile pursuing this view, 
because, I believe, even if what I shall say may prove to bo 
false, I shall at least succeed in drawing attention to the wide 
range of the occurrence of the vicious-circlc fallacy : in 
propositions such as the Law of Excluded Middle, in proposi- 
tional functions, and, at least, in some perpetual judgments. 
I should probably have designated my paper diffcrmtly 
because of the scope of the pafxir ; bub I hope that this will 
nob bo a serious defect. 

II. 

There is a minor point which me keeps me worried, which 
I wish to deal with before proceeding to deal at length with 
the alleged paradoxical nature of relations. Might it nob bo 
the case that the alleged vicious-circle fallacy about relations 
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arises, only where wo supposed thab relations wore 
"external,’’ while the fallacy would disappear if relations 
were "internar* / That there are certain suggestions in 
Bradley’s writings to this view, appears to me certain ; 
because, in his philosophy the proposition "relations are 
internal’* is moretrwi than the prop>sition "relations are 
external” although the relational from is of appe ir-ince I can 
only say that the question put above is irrelevant. It does 
not seem to me to bo a relevant answer to the question "Arc 
relations rear to say, that rcUtions arc either external or 
internal. I am asking the question whether it is true thab 
the nature of relations involves a vicious-circle fallacy ; and 
there might well be certain other properties of relations as 
denoted by the words "externar* and "internal’’, with which 
I am not concerned. I might even say truly thab in some 
cases I do not know whether a relation is external or internal ; 
nnd it does not. teem self-evident that relation should have 
one or the other of tho two properties denoted by the words 
"externar* and "internal.” This, at any rate, seems to me 
certain : that in order to iiivierstiud tho meaning of relation 
I need not have to understand the m'^aning of the words 
oxternal and internal. My (|UC-itiou is whether the concep- 
tion of relation is necessary and is such as to be free from 
contradiction in order to describe existence. 

Ill 

At one time 1 believed that Brailley had proved his point \ 
that the nature of relations involved a vicious circle fallacy, 
and that there was no way uut of it ; and that the sort of argu- 
ment in Bradley's Appearance and was quite fatal 

to the conception of relation. And, 1 believed that the only 
way out of the vicious-circle fallacy entailed by the nature 
of relations, was to suppose that relational propositions were 
really, and on "Complete analysis” predienUs (qiinliiies) of 
terms. 
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I have novr reasons to think otherwise. I do not know 
whether relations are real or unreal; but, 1 am inclined to think 
that the sort of argument used by Bradley has no tendency to 
show that relations are unreal, rather, there is something 
fallacious in tho kind of argument used by Bradley. And, I am 
led to this conclusion by reflection upon the fact that a great 
many objects, besides relations, would lead to the fallacy of 
the vicious-circle ; and that the occurrence of this fallacy is of 
wider range than we have 8upiH)sed. From this fact we 
should draw the conclusion that tho nature of all these objects, 
such as Propositional functions, tho notion of property, classes, 
(at least some) perceptual jn<lgincnts, would issue in vicious- 
circle fallacies.^ 

I will show that even where we reduce relational propositions 
to predicates, the notiuii of a predicate issues in a vicious- 
circle fallacy. But the fact that we have not apparently 
thought they would, should mean either (a) that we arc really 
ignorant about the nature of these objects } or (b) that they 


2. I might say how the vicious-circle fallacy is incurred 
in (at least) some perceptual judgments. If 1 make a statement 
about a situation which I p rceivo, say "This book is on the 
table” I am referring to an objective situation. Now there is 
something common between my judgment and the objective 
fact to which iny judgment refers. And, what is common 
between my judgment and the fact to which it refers, cannot 
itself be expresf.cd in language. It must be pre-suppoaed ; 
otherwise, the fallacy of the vicious-circle would be incurred. 
This is a point on which Dr. Wittgenstein has laid stress in 
his TroLcttitu8-Logico-Philoa*tpfiievwi l 412, '* Propositions 

can represent the whole of reality, but they cannot represent 
what they must have in common with reality in order to be 
able to represent it — tho logical form.” Se also Pbincipia 
Matuematica Vol. 1— page 46-46. 
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issue in vioions-circle fallacies only on our having a wrong 
notion, about these objects. And if, as I contend, the nature 
of the fallacy is tho same in each of these objects then the 
same conclusion would force itself : that the nature of relations 
issues in the fallacy of tho vicious-circle only because of our 
having wrong notion about its nature or because of our rea- 
soning about it. And, it would imply that we could detect 
the fallacy in the reasoning about these objects : Propositions, 
classes, relations, predicates etc.^ 

Since this paper is a discussion of the nature of relations, 
it might appear irrelevant to refer to other objects which issue 
in vicious ■circle fallacies. 

1 admit that it is of direct importance to confine the discus- 
sion to tho nature of relation ; and to show whether there 
is a fallacy of the kind involved or not ; and how to remove 
it if it does involve. If 1 refer to the nature of other 
objects such as Propositional functions, etc., I do so with the 
belief that it will support on general and unnlogic il grounds, 
the conclusion that 1 shall draw on other grounds as well ! 
that the alleged fallacy issues only on our having wrong con- 
ception of the nat\ire of relations. 

IV 

1 .shall follow KussgIPh analysis of propositions stated in 
tho Principia Mathemutica* Vol. I, and in the Inirotlimtiun 
to Matheinatical riiilvsophy,^ Let me take, for instance, 
the proposition **Socratcs is human.*' This proposition, on 
aunlysis, means that a certain propositional function is 
always true or sometimes true. In this case the propositional 
funciiou is alwnys true. "Socrates is human" means that a 
propositional function “X is human" is always true. It is 
clear that we could substitute for the vui iahh X, any value : 


3. See page 67 Prinvipia I^athematica Vol, 1. 

4. Chapter 11. 5. Chapter XV. 
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either Socrates, or Plato etc. And only where values are 
assigned for the variable X does tho propositional function "X 
is human” become a proposition ; "Socrates is human.” 

I am not interested just now in explaining the theory of 
propositional functions ; rather, I am interested in drawing 
two consequences that follow from what I havo said briefly 
about them ; and, to point out wherein the vicious circle 
follacy (of the kind alleged to be involved in the nature of 
relations) is incurred. 

It is dear what thi^so immediate consequences are : ( a ) 
that the nature of a propfisitiunal function is essentially 
ambiguous ; that is, unless we assign determinate values for 
‘X* in "X is human*’, it can have no well-defined meaning. 
It follows that, although the nature of a proi)Ositional fiinclion 
is to bo Ambiguous, yet, it has well-defined meaning, imovided 
that values arc assigned to it. I am not now interested in 
laying stress on tho ambiguity of propositional functions. Lr^t 
me pass on to the second consc(juencc And it is this : (b) 
that no function can have hs its argument or valiio anything 
which prc-8iip])nscs tho function ; "for. if it did we noiiM not 
regard the objects nmbigu«»iisly denoted by the function as 
definite nnle*'S its values are definite.” If a function had 
among its values something which prc-*iupiX)SOS that function 
it is obvious that the kind of fallacy allegcl to be involved in 
the nature of relations, would bo incurred. J^ut hero, as in 
the nature of rc-lation-^, the fallacy arises only on a wrong viow 
of the nature of propositional functions, or our reasoning 
about these objects. If what I have saiil above is correct, my 
argument in principle is correct ; and it is not now nece- 
ssary for me to illustrate the ]K>int further with reference to 
objects like poreeptmil judgments, etc. 

V 

lb now remains for me to say whether the notion of 
“predicate” involves a vicious-oircle fallacy. Most of our 
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judgments are of these forms : (a) Something.belng - charac- 
terised-by-something or something - being - predicated - of- 
Bomething ; or (b) Something - being - in - relation - to - 

something. (The two “soinethings" may refer to the same 

term as in lleflcxive relations : 1 love myself.) When we 
reject the notion of relation as invalid because of the vicious- 
circle fallacy, it would mean that judgments of the former 
kind are logically simpler and that we could reduce all judg- 
ments of the second (b) into the former kind (a). At any 
rate, this is what is implied by tho-ic who say that all proposi- 
tions are of subject - predicate in form. (1 do not wish to deny 
the p' ssibility that some expressions containing the notion of 
“beiiig'in-rclalioir* are really expressions containing the notion 
of "bi'ing-piedicated of. Hut. this would not prove that tho 
notion of relation is invalid). 

Now I cannot help asking questions : What do we mean 
by th(j notion of being prcdicatcd-of y Is this logically the 
simpler notion ? Is it the case that this notion is free fiom 
the vicious-circle fallaey y 1 shall uow fixy what sirerns to me 
to he a jiCBsible answ cr to these questions, rather one question 
pub in dilToroiit forms. 

The proposition “Socrates is wise’* is of tho from: Some- 
thing rdiaractcriscd-by-eomeihing. And, it seems to me that 
in the w. rds "is wise" 1 am asserting or assigning a value 
to a prtdit alive fuiicti«ui of the pio|)o.sition. I am led to 
construct, on tho analogy of proinsiiioind functions, the 
notion of a function. Kviry statement or asser- 

tion which conlainj* expressions like **is mortal'* “is wise” 
etc, tho predicativo function or our understand- 

ing of the nature of that function. Tift predicative func- 
tion expressed by the word *is" is not iletermiiate unless 
we assign values to it. In some eases the word ‘1;^’ is 
ambiguous ; that iP| it stands hiFi what I have called, the 
predicative function as well ;w the determinate values of 
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that function. In the propoeition, for instance **Thi8 is" 
I am asserting a predicate : existence ; and, I am pre-auppth 
sing, what I have called the notion of a predicative fuiio- 
tion. But, the predicative function, like the propositional 
function, cannot have itself as the argument ; therefore, the 
mere assertion of "is'* w ithout it being an at>8ertion either of 
*'a.so.nnd-ao” or '*the-so-and-8o'’ or “the-so-aud-so of such and 
such” has no well-defined meaning. If we did suppose that the 
predicative function of propositions had as its argument 
another predicative function, etc., then, the fallacy of the 
vicious-circle of the same kind as involved in the nature of 
relations, would be incurred. But the fallacy would be incur- 
red, as is apparent, only where we hold a wrong view of 
the nature of the predicative function. 

I have dwelt on this point in order to show (a) that 
the sort of fallacy alleged to be involved in the iiaiurc of 
relations, also arises in the notion of "predicate**, (b) that 
we have no reason to suppose that that notion is lugicnlly 
simpler than the notion of relation -, (c) and that (this is 
what the argument implies) if we aro consistent wo should 
reject both the notion of quality and lelation as involving 
the fallacy of the vicious circle. 

I shall now conclude this paper wirh a brief summary. 
The alleged fallacy in the nature of relations ari8e->, (as in 
other objects like propositional functions and predicates etc) 
only where we have wrong view about their nature ; that 
is, only where we treat relations as paiiiculars, as Bradley’s 
argument docs, needing another relation, etc, instead of 
treating relations as relations. Why should we have to 
suppose that a relaflon requires another relation to relate ? 

If the first relation docs not relate neither does the second. 
Nor, shall we escape the fallacy if we reduce relations to 
predicates, of terms, as Leibniz does. If what 1 have said 
about "prodicates” is true, even predicates are open to the 
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same objections as Bradley’s objection against relations. 
In all these objects the vicious-circle fallacy is incurred be- 
cause of our wrong view about the nature of these objects. 
What Bradley's argument has proved, it seems to me, is that 
in all objects such as. relations, predicative functions, etc., 
our argument tends to a fallacious reasoning. 1 think we 
could detect the fallacy in such arguments and remove the 
contradictions supposed lo be involved. Whitehead and 
Bussell have attempted in the Principia ATat/temafica, to 
remove the contradictions, by their theory of Logical Types, 
supposed to be entailed by such objects as : Propositional 
functions, perceptual judgments, classes etc. 1 cannot help 
thinking that the alleged contradiction about the nature of 
relations could be removed by a similar argument ; that the 
viciouo-circle fallacy arises only on our having a wrong view 
about the nature of relations. 



Scepticism and its Place 
in 

Sankara’s Philosophy 

By 

P. T. Raju. 

The questioiii whether Sankara ia a aceptie, may draw 
different and even quite opposite answers. It has been usual 
to regard Sankara as a sceptic and an agnostic for the 
reason that he time and again declares that the absolute 
reality ia beyond thought. Sankara maintains, ^ like Bradley, 
that reality is neither substance nut attribute, neither cause 
not effect ; in short, it ia none of the things which we per- 
ceive and think of. The advaitin or tho Sankarite tells us 
that perception is not the sole guide to truth ‘ and sometirnos 
its deliverances are to be set aside ; even inference is 
unreliable.’’ 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that Sankara 
is not a sceptic because he holds that the ultimlte reality 
can be experienced.^ Like the Orcek sceptic, he docs not 
end in blind subjectivism, but maintains that knowledge ia 
of the object.^ lie does not accept tho syadvada^ the 
theory^ that every cognition is full of contradictory possibili- 
ties, of the Arhatas. 

1. We read in Sankara’s coinuicntary on Bmhmumtmi 
that Brahman is the cause of the world. But what Sankara 
means here by 'cam-e' ia a moot question. Yet it is certain 
that he does not use the word in the ordinary sense. 

2. See Advaitafnddhi 3. Sdrtrakaihaahya, II, 1, 11. 

4. Anubhavaikivedya 5. Sdnrakabhdehya, 11,2,28. 
6. ibid, II, 2. 33. 
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In view of these oonflioting poeeible interpretations it 
is neoessaiy to determine whether and how far Sankara is 
a soeptio. It is also necessary to find out whether the 
scepticism present in Sankara’s philosophy, if any, is of a 
disconcerting type and vitiates his system. Very often we 
come norosB critics of absolutism and supra-rationalism quea> 
tiotiing how, if an entity is unknowable or unthinkable, it is 
possible to talk about it, while in the same breath deriding 
absolutism as unhealthy mysticism, if it is said that some kind 
of contact with the absolute is possible. It is therefore 
incumbent on all supra- rat ional absolutists to answer them. 

1 

Scepticism is mainly an epistemological theory according 
to which certainty is not attainable by the human intellect. 
There are some philosophers, like Descartes, who have adopted 
scepticism for methodological purposes. They say that it is 
necessary to doubt before reaching truth. Tet they do nob 
deny the possibility of right knowledge through human in* 
tcllect. Even Hegel, by considering scepticism to be un 
essential moment in the dialectical process of reaching truth, ^ 
follows Descartes to some extent. Yet Descartes’ aim is to 
reach the indubitable by doubting everything that can be 
doubted, and then reach the latter through deiluction from 
the former. It is in this spirit that be teaches us to analyse 
everything complex into its simple components and then 
see that these simples are nut deniable without self-contra- 
diction. But the acceptance of scepticism as a moment 
in his method does not lead llegcl to analyse a concept 
into its simple comptments in order to ascertain its truth. 
Coining after Kant and having the advantage of the 
discoveries of the critical philosophy, he usls scepticism 
as a means to eliciting the whole within which the conflict 


7. Wallace : The Logv' of Hagel, p, Ul. 
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thut generates scepticism occurs. Scepticism thus provides 
the spur to the discovery of a synthesis that quiets the 
connici of scepticism. But in this discovery the s^eplieiil 
spirit, Ilegc] maintains, is nut left back, but is cairicd 
up, sublimated, and turned into an essential inonient of 
speculative reason. The conflicting rnonicnts, thesis and 
unli-thosis, become monioiits of the synthesis. 

Even in Advaita we can discern some sct.'pticism which is 
{•igniheant us a method. The advaitin’s denial of every 
finite concept ns not thi^ reality, as ncti, 'lutl, and conse- 
quently the denial of all the in>iruments of determinate 
knowledge to grasp the iiltimatc real has much in common 
with scepticism. This denial is a grailual process which, if 
it does not lead to any i^)sitive conclusion, would bo little 
ditferent from scepticism of the most morbid type. In fact, 
the sceptic pro.siipposes bomc reality ; for without this pre- 
supposition there would be no meaning in doubting. We 
doubt the certainty of onr judgment only on the nssiiniption 
ofn fact about wbieh the judgment is made. It may be 
objected that wc may doubt whellu r there is any obji'ct at 
all, iiUt then the doubt abdit mir jndgineiit would bn 
of the fuim, If there is an obji.ct, — and I am not sum of 
its existence, — th»n rny judgiiunt would be of doubtful 

\alidity, But the difficulty would be to iiiKler.stnnd how 
tlic first dceasiiui for doubting whether there is any object 
at all arises, if from tlio beginning of our knowledge wn 
w ere not conscious of the existence of any object. Sankara's 
position is unambiguous on this point, llis declaration that 
cognition is depiMident on the ubjoct,” and that illmsion has 
a positive real basis liraves no room for a controversy. It is 
the VijiiiTn-ivadins who maintain that, because of the relativity 
of our knowledge of thiugi, there are no objects, and objects 


8 . Vf.istutantra 9. Brahma is aadadh MIiana, 
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are nothing but our ideas. They fail to see that the difTcrence 
in our knowledge of things is not a sufficient ground for 
nmintaiuing that there arc no objects at all. It is a sufficient 
ground only to maintain that thfj innate nature of the object 
is nob revealed to us thiough our senses and mind. The very 
presence of error and evil shows that there is something not 
ourselves in this world. 

It is the aim of Sankara to point to the innate nature of 
the object, ond he declares that none of the concepts express 
it, and none of the means of hiiitc knowledge enable us to 
grasp it. 'I'hns (.'ven in •S;inkaru’s system scepticism is made 
a stepping simi) to the attsiinment of truth. But unlike 
Hegel, he does not curry up wliiit is discarded and make the 
sceptical spirit a moment of thif Absolute Spirit. The former 
<*ompletely ilisappt'urs and hnd.s no place in the Absolute. 

It is, ho\vev«*r, to bi^ noted that Sankara did not consciously 
recognise the u-^efuliioss of scepti<*ism as a method. Its pre- 
sence in his sy>teiii is a result of our analysis. In fact, every 
jiitioii-ilistic philosopliy is more or h-.'is sceptical. Rationalism 
is iconoclastic, it i.s destiu-tive of all superstitions and fal- 
.sities. It therefore d iibts whioievcr the .slighU si contradic- 
tion is found. S-iinc philosoiihors may use the method of 
doubt, and express it in toriiiulas ; others may unwittingly 
make use of it. Siuikara has no lornmli of douht to apply 
systematically. Yet his scepticism of the final certainty of 
the finite knowledge loads to the view that the Absolute alone 
carries final cortainity and that it is exjierieiiceablo. 

Another important point to noic is that Sankara, unlike 
Pescartos, does not begin with doubting. Any interpretation to 
the contrary conflicts with the advuitin's view that knowledgo 
is its own criti-rion.^ Kor Sankara eviry cogni'ion is its own 
test, and is not to be doubted unless some contradiction is 

10. SviiUih]^riiwriviti r.b/tt. 
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perceived. Fur instance Sankara would not dismiss a coi^uition 
ns uncertain for the reason that its contradictory is conceiva- 
ble. Hume draws a distinction between the propositions about 
fact and mathematical propositions, and treats the validity 
of the former as always open to doubt as their contradictories 
are coticeivnble, liiit this attitude lands him in absolute 
scepticism. But Sankara's attitude is quite healthy and real- 
istic and does not lead to the scepticism of lluine. 

Theic could be no clear-cut line of dernarkation between 
scepticism as a niothcd and sciqttioism according to which 
positive and certain truth is nut attainable by human in- 
tellect. We have seen how Sankara may he said to have 
used scepticism as a method : yi‘t he declares that human 
iiitellfct cannot achieve final certainty. Yet the secuml kind 
of scepticism may deny the ptssibility of certainty in any 
way, and the <lifference hetweeii the two woiiM then lie in 
the assumption by the li)rnier of the reality and the expt ri- 
enceability of something nhich cannot la* doubled. Sankaia, 
thr?refore, is not a ptiro sceptic. He may hi- called a in\stic ; 
yet he is not a iiiysfic of tin; pathological type. His iit}sli- 
cisiri is ba>ed on lationalisin. If. is tin! re.«uit of a system 
of philosophic.-d thought, and is not adopted as a nieili.id. 
We may therefore sny that In* is a scepMc in in(!th«'d— nut 
forgetting that he <li(l'ei.s from Descarte.s even here— ami a 
mxstie in rcisulis. Every furm of injstici.sm, by maintaining 
the truth of an uitiuiate reality not realisable through the 
feeiises and the intellect, inay he regarded iis a methodological 
scepticism. In this sense, I'lato, Ari^totle, Spinozi, Kant, 
Ik'i'gson, Bradley, and a iiumber of other great philnsopher.') 
arc my.stie.s and seoptics. liut this scepticism in no way lowers 
the value of their ])hilusophy. lu fact, one who cannot 
appreciate music is a sceptic with regard to inii'ic and its 
influcnco.s. There arc diOcreut levels of consciousne s and 
flifTerciit level.s of reality Corresponding to them. Every level 
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of reality caDnot be known by every level of consciousness. 
Therefore scepticism is un unavoidable ph 'noni^iion of our 
life. Yet this kind of scepticism is not a sign of morbid in- 
tellectual condition. 

If wo c >nsider Sankara's epistemological theory our doubt 
that bis is a self-deruating sccplicisiii will bo easily dissipated. 
His theory that truth is self-revealing leaves no room for 
such doubts. We should of course be careful not to identify his 
theory with the cohercrico theory of Western philosophy, 
which also holds that tiiilh is self.ruvealing. For the hiltcr 
view there is only one truth, whicli as the Absolute, is all- 
inclusive. 'Ibis all-inclusivcMiess makes it impossible for 
iiuything ‘ Ise which coiihl bo the standard of truth to exist. 
This view k-aves no place for tinite truth : ami even if linito 
truth exists, it cannot he self-revelatory, it cannot be its oan 
f>t:indard. Thus, as Joachim complains, no way is open 
bet*>eeii tl.e finite nml the absolute truths. 'I'ho finite truth 
is made truth oidy by its coherence with other truths. Thus 
the st.andiird of finite truth lies outside itself. Cut accord- 
ing to SanKaia, oven finite truth could be self-revealing. 
No truth is imelo truth by anything external to itself though 
every untru'li is made untruth by tf»)melhing external. The 
system \\liii:li could iiiaiiitaiii that e\eiT true engniticn is 
true by it.-elf, that j-ven at the emj'iiical h‘ve| every empirical 
truth, 111. less etnpirie.iliy i ontradielid, n mains an LMiipirical 
truth, cannot la* riastmibly dubbtd .scepticism. On the 
other hand, the Nniyayika, who is a realist and a pluralist, is 
nearer to seepth i.sm than the .advaitin, by niaintainiiig that 
m: cognition is either true or false by itstlf, I'lit is nnido so 
by other considerations,' * such as some i/u/nt or go«i'l quality 
in the instnimonts of cognition, o' her cognitions uith which 
it Coheres, and the pragmatic tsts This view implies t! at 


II. htvoiah primal} tjarMhi, 
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at iirst every cognition is doubted and doubtable, and is made 
truth only by cuhorcnce and other consid< ‘rations. Logically, 
only cohen'ucc cuuiits, for oven other considerations result in 
judgments the cuhorence of which with the judgment in 
question makes it truth. But in this chain of coherent judg- 
inents the truth of no judgment is self-revealing, and therefore 
absolute scepticism is inherent in the Naiyayika epistemology. 

II 

'J'hus, paradoxical though it may seem, Sankara appears to 
have very admirably blended and incorporated into his system 
both scepticism and its rival, direct n‘ali»>m. But by the 
]trescncc of direct realism sccpticisiii is made harmless. Speak- 
ing of advaita, Professor Urqnhart writes : We are thus left 
without guidance, and into the emptiness in the house of the 
intellect thus swept and garnished, undesirable guests may 
enter. If our funtlamental beliff pre.‘>ciits us with no deteiring 
positive characters, wc are at the mercy of arbitrary authority, 

superstition, and even of our capricious invention 

Distrust of our faculti<‘S may proiluee a piTinanont and dis- 
concerting mood of scepticism in uhich we dcHjmir of arriving 
at any universal 8tandaid“A3 By this objection the persence 
in Sankara of direct n?alisin seems to be overlooked. True, 
Sankara distrusts finite intellect as inadurpiati! to grasp the 
nature of ultimate truth. Fur him, the nltimatu truth is 
known by a consoiuiisness above Hnito intellect but continuous 
with it, This view, one may iinagino, leaves room for all 
kinds of superstition and spiritism. Further, it may bo 
thought that Sankara’s view that every cognition is its own 
standard of truth su]>ports and encourages all superstitions. 
J3ut no. The o1 her part of Sankara's epistemologiral theory, 
that every cognition is tnadc untruth by something other 
than itself, ^ ^ rlibsiputes all su|)cr8litions. The critical or 

12. The Vetianta and Modern 227. 

13. ranitah apramunyavada. 
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negative function of thought, which turns every cognition 
contradicted into an untruth, is made good use of by him. 

It might be questioned whether the doctrine of inSya is 
not in principle a sceptie d doctrine. Maya of course involves 
some scepticism, but not the scepticism of despair. Maya is 
the principle of ini^xplicability, which regards the world as a 
hard and stubborn fact. Wo may try to undcrstan'l the world 
in terms of cause and ctVr*cti, reason and Consequent, creator 
and created ; bub we always fail. We fail to understand the 
nature of oveu a ririitc thing fully. There is always seme 
core of individuality and impeiii'trabilily left out in our ex- 
plaiiiitions, \Yhich is irreducible into terms and relations. The 
doctrine of m.i>a is the neee-sary outcome of the view that 
intellect cannot grasp the ultimate reality. The iluctriuc 
results as th * postul itimi of a noii-ratioual element by the 
iiitL-liect as the ve.ry i:ondition of explanation. Unless the 
imturu of nlliniate reality is known fully and in detail, wo 
(‘aiiimt niidcrst. ind the naluic of the phenomenal Wi^rld. We 
have to bring down the Absolute to the Itn el of the plieiio- 
iitonal world in nnh'r t<> tully explain it. Hut this is 
an illlpo^1^ihll■ task. So the* phenomena havi* to be aL'Cepted 
without full explanation. \ et we can understand them enough 
tor our praclic d life. Hence Sankara s .scepticism does not 
land us in despair and inaetiMty. As we have .already noted, 
SiUikara's scepticism is inherent in our Nery conseioiH lito with 
its dilVereiit level.s. K\ery lower level imi^i he sceptical of its 
powers to grasp the experiences of the higher, iinlesi) it rises 
11]). Hut. then it ce.'ises to be what it wa.s at iirst. 

We may roi)eat that, as n garls oinpirioal truth, Sankara 
is not at all sceptical, lie tells us, unlike the Aladhyarnika, 
that illudon or prltihhtinihJ is baa'd on empirical truth 
or vijuvakurilid lie is confident that even this 

vyiivalidi ih'd uttUU is directly known and its truth is self- 
revealed. 'Phe tUmbt :ibont rytivahlrda satfd arises, not 
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because it docs not produce any certainty, but because it docs 
not produce ultimate certainty. So Sankara’s scepticism is 
really due, not to epistemological considerations, but to logical 
and metaphysical. As regards empirical truth, a Sankarito 
could, consistently with his principles ask, Why should I doubt 
when iny perception is not contradicted f But when the 
question of final truth is raised, ho begins to doubt. The 
Considerations tint lead to this doubting are many and various. 
iSomcliincs the rtdativity of onr sen^^e^, of the moiliiim, etc., 
and at other times the conflict between senses and reasoning 
are madt? the ground for rejecting phenomena us iiltimato 
reality. These can all be reduced to tin' consideration of the 
agreement between the object and onr conception of it. While 
examining this agreement logic-d ami normative con.siderations 
arise. 1 do not mean that epistemology bus no logical and 
m>‘taphysical prosuppostion'* ; but when the qiie>«tion of these 
presuppositions i-* raised, wo leave pure ejustemology and 
enter the sphere of meta}ihy.sics. My judgtu- nt, ‘ The rose is 
yellow**, is fals* b<?eatise 1 perceivi; lator that tlio rose is 
red. But I he unreality of the jinlgment, “J’lie rose is red '*, 
is not proved by any subseqiicnt empirical perception, but by 
considerations other thin merely epistemological, 

Saiikara’.s seeptici.«iii, — i^, after all the above CJiiisideritio-, 
we agree to call it .•■'ceptici.sm, ami .some m.'iy oven refuse to 
call him sceptic fm- the roa-son that the im-aning of the word 
has to be so mu''h oxtcmli.Ml that it would lose its sting, — is 
thus a motive r)rce that imjiels u.s to move to higher levels of 
enn.^cioHsrifss always in the hope that final reality i.s reali.s-ible 
hy man. Becau'^o eonsciousness is ideiil ified by many of the 
Wo.<itern ]ihiloso|)h(.iv;i with thought, when it is said that 
thought cannot hive final certainty, it is undorstood that man 
cannot have it. But for Sankara the self is more than the 
iiitollect. Final certainty which the intellect fails to have 
can ho had bv the self. 
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III 

It mny be asked : If the intellect is unable to grasp the 
final reality, how is it able to recognise its presence ? How 
is it certain of its cxisleiice ? This has been a very common 
objection against many kinds of agnosticism and scepticism. 
Some recent writers seem to sitisfy thes^> obje ctors by unques- 
tioiiingly yielding to them. Professor C. A. Catnphell in his 
ScfipticUiH and Conatrurtitya accep!s the existence of an 
unknowable princijjle on l >gical grounds, but will have 
nothing to do with it in the moral sphere, for a sceptical 
and unknowable principle c innot form a standard of morality, 
which has to bo consci-msly applied. Rut the sceptical prin- 
ciple or the ahsohue which Profestsor Campbell accepts owes 
its recogniti'iii mainly to normative considerations Only 
when the cpiestit-n of p(frfect truth arises is the sceptical 
principle pitHtiilau d, Perfect truth, like the perfect man is a 
normative category If this principle works as a norm in 
1 jgic, it shoulil also be able to woikasa norm in m- rnls. 
If the absolute is I rut h, its presence should he felt not only 
in the spin rc of logic but also in that of iiu>rals, Othor- 
wi'f, the usual ch irge that Mcalisin is a .sublime fairy tale 
without ail} h.sis in fact cannot be met. 

Professor Santayana in li;s Atiinnll F'tith, 

approaching the problem from the side of critical realism, 
admit-' the iinkimwahle on iiioial ceiisiilerations, but rejects 
thought as having anything to do with it. Kxistence is an 
object of aiiinial faith and action and not of consciousness, 
whieh therefore should tnat it as an unknowable. The 
olijects of consciousness aie essences.which have no existence, 
and between which any and everv n lation is possil>l \ Rut 
oven this position caiiii it avidtl the critic, who woiilil urge 
that if Professor Saii'ayana hail not eon.scionsly experienced 
existence, ho woiihl not havn been able t > bring tlv experi- 
ence to the level of conRci-'Usiv'ss and argue about, it. 
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Hence we havo to interpret our experience of the unknow- 
able, whether it is the Ahaoliite aa in Sankara anfl Campbell 
or matter as in Santayana, as certainly flue to consciousness, 
but to a diiTerent level of it from thought or pure reason. 
But all the levels of consciousness nro continuous and the 
conscious subject is the same all through. In absoliitisin 
the Absolute and the supra- intellectual consciousness arc 
postulated ns the very condition of the phenomena and our 
intellect, The critic of the unknowable has to bn met by 
saying that our conscious life is too complex to fit into the 
deterministic explanation of the iiitcdlcct. 

Similarly, the contrary criticism that any expericiico of the 
supra-rational is a .<ign of unhealthy mysticism is also due to 
deliberatfdy ignoring the complexity of our conscious life and 
the inordinate desire for deterministic explan itions. This criti- 
cism too has therefore to be met by saying, ns abov«\ tlmb 
human beings possess different levels of consciousness which 
are continuous aM<l ovTlapping. If wo were eiidoAed 
merely with animal faith, we wouM have wonilored how 
reasoning couhl be a good guide to existence. Similarly, 
we wonder from the level of the intellect wimt pure supra- 
rational conscioiMuos would be like. Yet in the experience 
of beauty ami in moments of moral conversion we feel that 
we rise above ourHclves. These facts cannot be df.'termiiii.s- 
tically explained. At this point we cannot attach too much 
significance to the demands of our moral consciousness that 
we shoulfl rise above ourselves and our circurnstanci.'s. This 
idea of perfection may be very vague for the intellect ; it 
may take this or that form yet the human being is dissatis. 
fled with each ami is able to *-ay, it is not this, it is not this, 
lie feels the stirrings of the ideal within. This feeling may 
]iCrhnps be dismissed as a pathological state of mind. Yet 
that really is at the rout of all moral, nay, even all human 
progr'ss. The piesence of the ideal may not bo felt by each 
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and every person jusb as music, painting, philosophy and so 
forth are not appreciated by every man. Even when felt 
it is possible to ignore it by not caring to push explanations in 
logic and ethics to their ends. The prnaonce and the work 
of this idi'til in history and in the individual show that the 
subject is not a mere counterpart of the object and explain- 
able, like it, mechanistically, but passes beyomi it, and is in 
touch with something more than the object and itself. Our 
contact with the Absolute is therefore not a sign of unhealthy 
mysticism, but is an essential fact the truth of which is sup. 
porti.-d by nmny rational considorationt*. 



Doctrine and Expression in Mysticism 

By 

KAM MURTI LOOMBA. 

Thoro is a tendency in contciiipDriiry philosophical atnilios 
of mysticism to classify m3’Rtic doctrino into several distinct 
am] even opposec] types on the analogy of tlio classifications 
already in vo^ue in psychological studies of the development 
of mystic experience. Psychologists in their own field, are 
not agreed upon the jiistiliahility ami value of au-'h dicho- 
tomic or several hna«lcd classifications. While M. Xororo has 
insistrd on onr keeping in mind the rich variety of the 
mystic’s immediate consciousness, M. Delicroix has held out 
hopes of finding a single law for all mystic ilevelupmeut. 

Leaving aside, however, ])s3'chological investigation into 
the development of the mystic’s conseiotisness. and also ethical 
study of the practical disijiplinc and proeeduro of the mvNtie/s 
life, it may bo hero suggested that the? philosojihieal intenti.»n 
of all 1113’stio iloctrim* is al\va3's tin* same with every real mys- 
tic school or individual. 

This is not to deny that there are really many ilitYeront 
wavs ill which mysticism has fouml expression in metnphysi- 
cal doctrine. Wliat is suggestcil here, is that all those diflerent 
nietaph}'siGAl expressions of rii3^siicism arc expressions of the 
same intent, means of uuiiviry’iiig the same fnndanu-ntal 
princi{>]r>, nr:d born of and iictuated by one and llis same motive. 
The f'lindaim ntal principle of all the scomingly ditVerent 
mystic doctrines is the principle of ineilubility. And the 
common motive by which they aro a'-tunteil is an attempt 
to express ilm inexpressible. 

Thi* mystic claims that there is a certain immediate and 
intimate knowledge of ultimate reality or ultiniati! truth, 
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sharply distinguished in character from perceptual experience 
as well as from rational speculation, which is not commonly 
testified to but is nevcrthol.^ss a fact. But he says that 
this knowledge cannot bo expressed. The secret of spiritual 
life is ineffable.^ As Uamkrishiia put it, what Brahman 
is no tonguo can express ; one who rcaliz-fs it can not givo 
information about it to others.^ The rnystiu, thus refuses 
to tell us what he knoA's. lie would invito you, as the 
Ihiddliu invited the Rve monks in his first sermon at Savnath’ 
to follow his path and, if you imy, attain the stale of perfect 
knowledge. But to ull quo^tions as to the ex.aet character 
of the Gxiierience his answer is always that he can not 
really i^ay anything. Often in the Buddhist Suttas do we 
find thi.s inelVability very forcefully expressed. The Mahil- 
yana Suttas aru in.'vcr tired of the {idj»;c’.ive unspeakable, 
iiuh'finable. Insistenily do».*s the Brihadfiranyaka Upanishad 
P'peat Noti, Nnli. 

In iiiildcM’ form this principle takes the form of ^tatc- 
im-nt-s that what the mystic has over preached or taught is 
only a barf’St fraction of what lie knows. 'I'hc Bud'lln. we 
are tolil, once took a few simsapa Ieav»s and nrgod that 
as these did not exhftn*«t the loaves of the for st, oven so 
the trnths he had annunneed wore -not all the truihs that he 
had learnt.* Ihnul Farid, the Muslim mystic poet, has told 
118 that what he h is declared in his od» s is only ‘tho frontis- 
piece of my stjvN*” and that, due to inabiliiy to express 

1. Hamailasa, XX. 

2. Dia/'i/ of M. {V itiboxhUo* Hluii'ut'Xf Vol. XXXIX, 
Xo. 2, \\m,) 

.‘I, Rndhakrishnaii : Trachiiiif of J$ud>lhti by Sinr.-h uit l 

by tULlfnce. (Jliltbi'rt Juunnil,y**\ XXXIl. X .‘1, lO^U) 

4. Sivnyufta N'dayo, I- ' i. IH. 
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deeper truths, he hnd refrained from Rpeakiopf of them. ‘ 
The (Ireck, Plotinus, has likewise asked us to remember 
that there are parts of what it most concerns us to know 
which he cannot describe to us. 

'J'he mystics mako no sccert of tho value of the inexpresi^i- 
bility of truth. Fiistly, that preachini; of intuitive truth is 
not calculated to spiritual pro>rre.s8*, being liable to excessive 
authoritarianism, to professionalism in mystic preaching and, 
consequently, to a dulling of intuitive capacities. And, 
secondly, that it is likely to be nob understood and to be 
misunderstood and abused by the vulgar and the uiiiiiiliated.^ 

While the initiatoil may always reorient his understanding 
and comprehension of recoiveil expressions of mystic truth 
by reference to his own pcrs«mal experience, and while to 
him, consecpieiit ly, the slightest and the most inadr<|uat.o 
expression is of the grente.-'t ludp ns a symbol which leads 
him on autoiiuitiealiy to the whole truth, the medium ol 
understanding for the uninitiated is only the bare form of 
expression in language without any ehanco of modification, 
verification or corro(!tion by positivii ]iersoii:il experience. In 
language, however, it is pointed out, nnst.ie, inliiiiion eau 
possibly find no such mlequat<^ l•xpre.'^Hio!l.'' 

For this inadequacy of language to expre.-.s mystic truth 
four principal reasons have beon pointed out : firstly, that the 

5. Ibnul Farid ; Odes 34, 35. 

G. SamyntUi ^’ikaya, Cala-Malumkyaputta Sultii, Majj- 
hina 1, 4JG. Abu -aid. St. Paul. Plato : Tinm vi. 

7. hinh.ivatai'i* . Cleincnt : Sti^nnnO is, Dhii’l-Nuii : 
Qii'ilmyri, Abu Said. St, Paul, Plato : 2'iniacits, 

8. Laukavatara. Nutuda : Jihdti Suti'H, Plotiiiu.'* : 
Eivnead, VI, 9, 10. Uama Tirtha : Diary (Kulyat-i-Uanui, 
Vol. II, p. 97), Plato : toewf/t Epidle, 
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truth is infinite secondly, that it is too ‘sweet’ and enrap- 
turing to be told, thirdly that it can not be described in 
terms of the catcgoi-ica of the intellect which are also 
necessarily the categories of language, and last, that the 
subjuct-object identity which is the essential mark of mystic 
experience makes description impossible. 

For all these reasons several mystics adopted indeed a 
course of complcto silence on ultimate questions. The silence 
of the Buddha about ultimate reality has grown famous to 
the point of misintorprctatioii of his philosophy ns atheism. 
There are several well-known passages in the canon where the 
Buddha or his followers arc ruprted to have answered a scries 
of ini.ta]ihysical (|Ucstions by silence.^ It is literally aii 
argument a silentio. Tt is clearly uuilerstood wiihout a doubt 
among mysiics and among those who undcr'.tand them that 
the mysti'i is .silent not bee mso of ignorance or of scepticism 
or athei-'in but because he can not explain what ho has known. 
Inde'od the very tenn ‘mysticism’ is relateil to the woni ‘mum' 
which denotes the condition of one w’ho must not or can not 
speak. Silence is thus often vi^'wed among them nob merely as 
a n<iees>.ary limitation but even .as a virtue, as indeed the 
distinguishing mark of the my.‘«tic. * * .Silence, thus, becomes, 
in fact, the language of the imstic. 

Had, hi)wi;ver, all mystics adopted for theni.sclv» s the rule 
<)f complete silence, great diffi'tu hies woiilii have arisen. All 

0. Kahir : tShuhiln 12. King rasendi’s iiitcrpretatiuii of 
Buddha’s silence to Nun Kheiiia. Jvwi^h Cnhitlisni 

10. Uainnkrishnn, quoted in Piary of M. ( riHbwbiha 
BlmnitUt op. eit. ) 

1 1. Svadhimiikt i daridra. 

12. riotiiius ; Enneadfi 9. 10, Vmuhikirti Suttu. 
IShandilya : Bkakti Sutra. 

ly . V i mtda /, irli S a i ra 

li. Luo Tzo t Titu Tvh Kintf. 
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the philosophical interest in mvsticisin which is in these days at 
a stage of vigorous revival would be impossible ; the valuable 
studies of mysticism we possess today would have never been 
written. Nay, the religious man's pursuit after 'experience 
of the Deity* would have remained an unguided j«mrney on an 
unlighted road Fortunately fur mankind, mystics have, 
instead of adopting the muteness of silence, left rather profuse 
accounts of their experiences and observations. However 
small a fraction it may be of all that has been written, 
however unsystematic to the extreme and therefore hard to 
correctly follow and uiid(>rstand, the wonder is that we pos.scss 
so much of Tnystic literature as we do inspite of the priiicipio 
of iiicffahility ami the injunctions of the mysteries. ^J'ho 
mystics have been uiircinilting in their olTorts to express the 
inexpressible. 

For the knowledge wo have of inystieifin wo owe consider- 
able thanks to tho initiated. Its usefulness ani) mcaningfiil- 
ness for the initiated, arid the sympathetic, rondcrtMl worth- 
while the att(Miipt on the part of the mystic to express tho 
inexpressible, however vague, inadequate, iiulefinilo, umiaual, 
oblique or cryptic the expression be.' ® Anri iho eflbrt lias 
never been vain. M\stic.s have always been found to uinler- 
stand each other thoroughly by these same oldiqiio and cryptic 
exprcsiiions. '1 he mystic, however, doe.s not m c ssi'ily have 
always the utility of his description or the possibility of its 
being undei-sti)od or enjoyed by others at heart when he 
chooses to write or speak of his intuitive rcalizntioiis.Mi re oftt'ii 
it is a spontaneous bursting forth of expre ssion from within, 
an outlet, for the joy find eostacy of intuitive knowledge. 

The mystic longs to express himself, to articulate the truths 
he has realized. He even pray.s for it ; for the single din-ction 

15. Flotinns : /Cnvfoh VI, 9, 10. 

16 Ah'i Said. 
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of his life demands it. lie has dedicated the whole of himself 
to this truth ; every aspect, of his life, must be utilised and 
concentrated on that tnilh, intellect and speech to be no 
excoption.' ’ 

Now, evidently, in the nature of the case, such expression 
can virtually come to nothing more nor less than expression of 
tho principle of inetfability itself. But this expression takes 
several ditferent forms which sometimes even appear to denote 
mutually opposed types of metaphysical doctrine. Yet a little 
careful survey of some of thc^o tyi)GS will show that it is the 
same comiiiun intent, the principle of ineifability, .'iml the same 
common motive, ('xprossion of the inexpressible, thit pervades 
and iicliiatcs them all iiispite of the dltVcrciurcs which appear 
to lie hi.'tween them. 

'I’hi* comiiume.st type of expression which the mystic adopts 
to articulate his knowledge, in Imlian as well in Western mys- 
ticism, is cxjMvssion in the language of what might bo called 
negativism. IMotinus* description of the mystic vision is lull 
ot negativt s ; it is a state in which there is no movement, no 
emotion, im de.*'iro, no reason or any thought, no concern with 
tin* beautiful, no self- presence before the gods, and finally no 
vision.'*' The description of Brahman otlered by Upaiiishadic 
mysticism is famous, nay, some would i^ny, nntorious, for its 
negativism. We are ofi’ered only a bundle of negatii-ns. But 
the mystic docs not thereby reduce himself to any barren or 
meaningless ]h)sition ■, the cumplainr against negativUm on 
this accoiinti is hardly re.asonable, Mxsiic truth, ineffable as 
it is, can not be dc'cribcd in terms of the intellectual o itegories 
of language. The he.st course, accordingly, for him who burns 
to express himself is to take these categorie.s one by one and to 


17. Ihahindraimth Togore : Sh'.tif 
IS. Plotinus : Bnvcivh VI .9, 10. 
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reject them ns not being npplicnblo to the absolute ezpori- 
euce.** 

It will be particularly interesting here to noto a peculiar 
typo of extreme negativism in the history of mysticisin, whore 
it culminates in something that has tho appearance almost of 
nihilism and is also very often confused with it. This is the 
type? instanced in tho Chinese mystic Iao Tzo*8 work, Tao Teh 
King, where tho absolute reality, 'I'ao, is named the Non-exis- 
tent, in the Buddhist mystic Nagarjumi's doctrino of Shunyata, 
which is rendered by many scholars as a theory of ‘Void' or 
‘Non-being’, and in Silesius* Cherubinischcr Wandersmann, 
which calls God a lautcr Nichts, a perfect Naught. Neither 
the doctrino of tho Tao, however, Jior that of Shunyata, nor, 
again, that of the lauter Nichts, amounts really to a metaphy- 
sical nihilism, All of them arc oharucterised by a fuiuhimcn- 
tal insistence on tho rcaliz-ation in personal expcriencu of a 
positive ultimate reality or 'C!*sential nature* of the universe. 
But they also specially take it U])on thoinsc'vcs to cm( hati- 
cally voice the inadequacy of the categories for its ch.’iractcri. 
cation. Since thi! absolute docs not btlong to any category 
it is neither this, nor that, nor anything el.so. It is sought 
to express this cinphatienlly by calling it Shunyata, the Non- 
existent or the Naught, 

Negativism is often coupled, for instance, in Vcilantisni, 
with another type of myntic expression which iiiii;ht be called 
]iaradoxism Having asserted that, thi? absolute truth i.s n>'ilber 
this, nor that, nor anything el.-c, it i.s then stated that it is this 
ns well as that and also everything else. 'I'his, inspitc of 
np])enrancos, is really not cuiilradictory or opposed to the 
negation of all categories which characteri.ses the first tyiic. 

10. Rahil id miiath I agore : Fin'ewvvd to Radhahrishnan’.'i 
'2'Ac rhilosoghy t if the Upan iakadH. 

20. Rene Grousset : [n the Footsteps of the liuddha. 
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It is roally expressive and elaborative of the same fundamen- 
tal principle that was therein given expression. For all it 
intends is only that while no category of language is adequate 
enough to express mystic truth, all categories fiin latiientally 
characterise it, however diiferent an<l incomp itible they might 
be among themselves, and that in this sense even mutually 
contradictory categories which may by equally denied may also 
be equally affirmed of the same truth. 

The same principle of ineffiabiiity, again, fiinls expression 
ill what has the appearanoo of pure abstractionism in mystic 
writings. 'Phis happoiia in the case of mystics of speculative 
calibre like Samkara and Fckhirt, whore mystic truth is 
described only in torms «if purely abstract iinivns.ils, avoid- 
ing all detonninali-iii in tcroin of concrete p'TCeptu il catc- 
gorie.**. 'Ibis expr sfjioii of the principle of in. ‘liability in 
abstractionism is (»ftcn als > carrb d on«» step further by an insis- 
tent transcndentaliziMoa of all til ! principil t'Tms or names 
tb it arc omiiloMjd, tli‘ devico being pirlicularly favoured by 
theological nnsiic wrirers. 

Of a idiar=ict«*r very dilTi reiit from and quite contrary to 
all tliese ineiitioiied above is the typo of mystic mode of 
cx])n-ssion which is called synibolisoi. It is almost universal- 
ly cliaractori.-'T io of Suli nixsticisin and is aNo cviiimon in 
Christian and Hindu mysticLsiu. It api>cars fur the most part 
in the form of allegory, poi*try, painting or sculpniro. The 
perfect is here sought to be iiiterpreteil by the imperfect, 
the ultimat" and permanent by the transient and super- 
ficial. Its calcgoiies are the categories of every iliy life of 
the *wordl}\ and the *niafrri illy minded inan’. The adojition 
of these categories has eiriied for it .a certain iJisripute. 
Symbolism among mysties i.s ci-itl isetl as saveuiing of a \ery 
low, immature, undeveloped and primitive level of the uiilcr- 
standing and is decried as a tlegrad.ation to the sj.irit of philo- 
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sophical thought.^ ‘ Bub all the while it ie forgotten that the 
mystic is tho loudest of all iii his oppsition to materialism. 
If he does so often speak in symbolic language, it is only 
because he feels deeply and wishes to emphasise the inherent 
incapacity of thought and language to rise above materialistic 
terms. He is, here, ns always, actuated by the same one 
motivci expression of the inexpressible. Only, perceptual 
categories are, for two reasons, preferred to catngorics of pure 
reason as instruments of cxpn'ssion. Firstly intcllectualistic 
or rationalistic terms are themselves permeated tiiroiigh and 
through by perceptual elements. And, secondly, of the two, 
— the sensible and the rational, — tho sensible ean serve bettor 
in indicating the nature of ultimate truth than the abstract 
and the ration d. The cuncrcte image is, inspite of tho 
traditional bias to the contrary, a better ludp to tho true 
and positive understanding of reality thin tho universal 
coneepf. 


21, W. T. Stace; A Critical History of Ci'C'k 
Philosophy, pp. 11-Pi, 




Whitehead’s idea of Qod- 

By 

C. V. Srinivasa Murty, 

The Philosophy of Whitehead is described as tho 'philo- 
sophy of organism*. The construction of a system of philosophy 
as the one he has ^iven us is impossible for any one who 
has not the bniadlh of learning, deep metitphysicil insight 
and a firm conviction in the possibility of ‘fathoming the 
deeper depths of the manysidedness of things*. The under- 
.standing of his thought demands the rare C(<mhination in one 
of tho niiiiheniaiiciiin, the scientist, and the philosophiT. He 
attempts to combitie in •»nf grand schome tho permanent 
values contained in the biological concept of evolution whose 
philosophical implications are brought out by Alexander, 
Llnvd Morgan, and Hergsoii ; tho importance of plurality and 
ohjt ctivity emphasized by the various schools of realism and 
pragmatism, in d.dug which he looks back to tho “pre-Kan- 
tiaii modes of thought Any iiieluphysical system i.s dilii- 
cult, IJiit as Karl Uussel points oot "thi‘ dilhculty is un- 
doubtedly iiicreasetl by the obscurity of Whiteheml’s style, 
by his (picer choice of words, ami by his failure to provide, 
definite examples elucidating his main conception?.'* {Muol, 
OHO). With this preface 1 propose to examine the status 
of the coneejit of Clod in the philosophy of organi.^m. 

I confine nnself to the three later woiks of Whiteheail : 
'^rlrnct’ anil thv mo*/* c// Wmil', t,* th: J/a/.(/?;/,*and 

‘iVocf.s'4! and Ht.ahtjf'. Tl.e final niitiiphy.'‘ieal system is 
elaborated ill tho list mentiimd work. In defining his ntti- 
tudo to philosophical problems Whitehead protests ugainst; 
what he calls the ' fallacy of misplaced erncreteness". In chap- 
ter, II of his 'Vivcesn and Rt'alHy' "\\ hitohoad gives a ".sketch 
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of tho primary notions which constitubo the philosophy of 
organism*'. We may cxpoiiiul tlie thought of Whitehead 
by A consideration of tho ra*>8t important notions : — Actual 
entitj^ rrehciision, Nexus, Eternal objects and Creativity. 

Part 1 

Avtual Entity, 

The philosophy of the organism is concerned exclusively 
with '*the becoming, tho being and the relatedncis of actual 
entities.” Whitehead takes his notion of an 'actual entity’ 
from the Cartesian notion of substance. While Descirtes 
emphasized 'quality*, Whiteheail insists on the 'relatiMlness* 
of ’actual entiles’ (viii). Ffe ilenies tho notion of a substance 
possessing qualities and builds up a modiliod form a m»nadu' 
logy. Tiie monads of Leibnitz are still passive, while the 
actual entities are always a process. "Actual entili- a — abo 
termed ‘actual occa^ionH* — .ire tho final real things of which 
the world is made up. Thero is no going behind actual entitu-.s 
to find anything more real. They ditfer among thcmselvc.s; (lod 
id an actual entity, and so is the most trivial pulV of c.xisteiioc in 
far off empty spaco" (P. ami 11. p.‘24). Starting from a plurality 
of actual cxbtcnccs, he i anxious lo paint to tho unity exem- 
])IiHed in the cour.'^e of actual ocrasion.s. lieiicu ho hestens 
to point out that ‘ though there nru grridations of iiiiportanc >, 
ninl diversities of fiincti.iii, yot in the principh-s which actua- 
lity exemplifies all arc on the same level. The final facta 
are, all alik^, actual entities, cunplex and inter-dependent'* 
(P.R.p.24-25). 

Prelienaion, 

In the philosojkhy of organiam cveiy actual entity is an 
emergent from piior actual entities. The analysi.s of an 
actual entity in its pror-ess of concrescence i.s toimcd prehen- 
.sion. “A prehension ’ says Whitehead, “reproduces in itself 
tho general characteristic.'* of an actual entity ; it is referent 
to an external worM and in this sense will bo said to have 
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'Vector character’ ; it involves emotion and purpose, and 

valuation, and causation Every prehension consists of three 

factors : (ii) the subV'Ct which is prohending, (b) the datum 
which is prehended, (o) the subjective form which is How 
that subject preheiids that datum. Prehensions of actual 
entities are termed 'physical prehensions' and prehensions of 
etcriinl obj<‘Cts are tcriiicd 'conceptual prehensions’. Consci- 
ousness is not necessarily involved in either typo of prehen- 
sion. (P.R.p. 31.J 

There are two species of prehensions ; (a) Positive perhen- 
sioiis which arc termed feeiiiii^s and (b) Xegative prehen.«ions 
which are said to 'elimin.-ite’ from feeling. Negative perhen- 
siuns also have subjective forma. A negative prehension 
holds its datum as inoperative in the progressivo concrescence 
of prehensions constituting iho unity of the subject. This 
distinction helps Wliiii head to iiiaintain that every item in the 
universe is preheiidcd iiegalivoly, or pcsiti^ely, by every actual 
occasion. Every actual entity in process of concrescence 
prohend.s only those ontities which fiiither its seif formation, 
that is, takes in only the rdemnt enritios and the other 
entities become irrelevant. The notion of relevance is deter- 
mined by the .subjective aim of each actual uccasion. 

N^xus, 

Nexus is reganlcd a.s one of the impnrt.’iiit categorie**. 
“.\ctual entities involve each other by le-soii of their prehen- 
fijutis of each other. There are thus real individual facts of 
the togetheriiesH of actual ciitilie.s, which are real, individual 
and particular. Any such particular fact of togetherness 
among actual enlitios is cal'.ed a nexus.*’ 

Kternal Object}*. 

Eternal (•Ijvris are the filth category o| existence. They 
arc the pure potentialities for the specific deterini nation of 
facts or forms of definiteness. The pcrinanancos exhibited 
by the passing flux of events are traced by Whitehead to 
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the 'ingression of eternal objects’. An actual occasion finds 
its explanation in an eternal object. The unique contribu- 
tion of an eternal object is made in respect of a number of 
actual occasions but it varies from one occasion to another 
in respect of its mode of ingression. An eternal object by 
virtue of its relational essenco* is systematically related to 
other eternal objects and it is this 'relational essence* that 
determines how it is possible for thu object to have ingressions 
into actual occasions. Whitehead admits internal as well as 
external relations, Th(> relation of eternal object A to an actual 
occasion a is a determinate internal relation. But the actual 
entity a accepts this particular mudu of ingression in prefer- 
ence to other alternative suggistioris. It is free to accept 
or reject it. The relation in this case is external. The free- 
dom of an actual entity is thus St curt d. While the relation 
of an eternal object to an actual entity is di-termiiiate, that 
of the bitter to the former is indeterminate. These eternal 
objects are not things simply floating in a realm of their own. 
According to the ontological argument the reason why some- 
thing is what it is, must bo found in the nature of the thing 
itself. The possibilities arc not mere abstract possibilities, 
‘‘roB-ibility is th.it in which there is achievability.*’ The 
mode tf existence of these pot.sibilitius is conceptually preln n- 
didby actual entities. Whitehead points out that "Lhei*c 
are no new eternal obji cts”. 'I here is a complete envisage- 
mcul of all poii.^ibiiities, the ceinplete conceptual realization of 
possibilities relevant lur any process of becuiiiiiig whatsoever. 
This is called th ' piimordi.ii nature of God. 

Creativity awl the Wuiid-pi'tH^ess. 

‘Creativity’ is one of the fundanientul characteristics 
of tli; ultimate fact. “Creativity”, say^s Whitehead, “is the 
universal of uni vci sals characterizing ultimate matter of fact, 
ll is the ultimate piineiple by which the ninn3', which are the 
universe disjunctively hecorne the universe conjunctively. ” 
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Crcativifcy is the principle of novelty, ...The 'Creative advance’ 
is tlio application of this ultimate principle of creativity to 
each novel siluaition which it originates’’ 

Part 11 

QOD 

In th(‘ light of su<:h a philosophic background Whitehead 
attempts to explain the facts of redigious cxperiuncc. But his 
mind appe^ars to be divided as to the possibility of such an 
explanation. He tells us that "we must investigate ilispassion- 
ali'ly what the m»taphysiciil principh.‘s, here developi'd, require 
on these points, as to the nature of (lod. There is nothing 
hero in the natuiv; of proof. TIu-re is merely a confrontation 
of the ihLoretii; systou with a certain rendering of the facts.... 
Any c<ii/oncy of argu-iicnt. entirely ilep-.-n N upon elm idation 
of somewhat eX'’e|)*ional eloin'UUs in our conscious experience 
— those eh iiKMi’s which may roughly be clastscd as religious 
and moral ii.tuitioijs'’ Butin the very next 

sentiMii’c he se Mus to b - expressing a dillcrent view. We are 
told that "(jod is not to be tivatod as an exception to all meta- 
physical principles, invokctl lo save their collapse. 11.* is their 
chief exomplilicilion’’ 0*«B-p* ■^•'^6)' does not deny the 
need for a uietaplnsical basis (T religion. God as the principle 
of cuncroiioii is woven into the very texture of h:s rncta- 
physioal schciiio. 'L'h is concept iuii ot God is substantiated in 
* t:)i incf avd (he M 'iUrii Wirlil” Aecuidiug to Whitehead 
the whole univer«<‘ i« a systematic whole of experience. He 
conceives it as an acsthe<i : order. In this respect Bradley’s 
influence is evident But W’lii'ohoad difleis from him in his 
cimracterization of the cielails of ex|iorii noe. The whole 
universe exhibits a piocess. It is a creative advance into 
novelty. It is not change or movement of a single spiiit but 
of diverse actual entities Every actual occasion is prehenaive, 
possesses a 'vector character* and is r« ferent to ideals hoyond 
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— viz, the eternal objects. The eternal objects 'ingroas* into 
the actual occasions. It is this process of ingressioii that is 
creative. It is a relation of actualities to unfathomable fiossi. 
bilities. The eternal objects by themselves cannot stand 
without a subjective aim. It is at this I’oint that (lod takes 
his place in the inetaplij'sic.il scheme. Tiio actual realization 
of all the possibilities constitates the subjective aim and the 
final satisfiiction of God. God conceptually prehends all the 
eternal objcctH. There are no new objects that come into 
being without being envisaged by God. But what is new, is 
the order brought into existence by the cuncrescent process. 
New actual entities emerge owing to the nexus of actual 
entities and the ingressioii of eternal objects into them. 

There are some ditliculties in such a conception S— 

1. The freedom of actual entities becomes a mere illusion. 
It is true that actual entities have the ca}iacity to pridieml 
positively as well as negatively. Hut their prehensions are 
limited by the existence of poSnibilitiiH whose number is 
constant. 

2. God is only one actual entity among a number of other 
actual entitips. He becomes an absidutely powerless being. 
He cannot envisage new eternal objects, and he cannot guide 
'originative dccisiuns’ of actual entities, 'I bis is practically 
admitting that both his knowledge and power are limited. 
In such a system neither God nor man is free. 

3. God is regard(?d as *tho primordial limitation* without 
^Yhich mere abstract creativity can produce nothing. Whitehead 
has not pointed out clearly the relation between Creati- 
vity and God. '1 hough God has a complete conccpliial 
realizution of the whole realm of eternal objects ho cannot bo 
identified with Creativity, bccau.-^o God is the primordial 
limitation, while Croutivity is boundless. Creativity becomes 
a n ore comprehensive concept than God. Such a God is 
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certainly unsatisfactory to tho relif^ious consciousness. Gorl, 
in such a schoino becomes a metaphysical surd, an ultimate 
irrationality. 

'I'he conception of Ootl developed in 'Relifjio'ii in tfie 
Makiiuf is dilForent from that of the 'Sciunce and the Modern 
WorbV, In and the Modern WorhV we find that 

creative advance of actual entities into novelty is impu!«sible 
without an ultimate limitation. This ultimate limitation is 
(lod. Hut His existence cannot be fathomed by re.-tson. He 
states in very clear terms that ‘ God is the ultimate limitation 
and his existence is the ultima' e irrationality. For no reason 
can be given for just that limitation which it stands in his 
nature to impose. God is not concrete, but He is the ground 
for concrete actuality. No rua*- 0 !i can be given for tho nature 
of God, because thit nature is the ground of rationality." [Sc, 
ii- M.W Pi it in 'RAijloii in the Mukinff* God is 
defined in terms of holding “The metaphysical doctrine here 
lApoiinded, finds the fiumlatioii of the worhl in aesthetic 
oxfierienco, ratln;r than — as with Kant — in the cognitive or 
coiice]itive experience. All ord»*r is therefore aesthetic order, 
and the moial onler is merely certain aspects of aesthetic 
opler. The actual world is the outcome of the aesthetic order, 
anil tin* aesthetic onh r is doiived from tho immanence of God." 
(RrUijl'm in the This idea of aesthetic 

Millies as fiiiidaim utal. and of God ns the 'ineasiiic of the 
aesthetic consisiency of the worhl* is worked out in explicit 
ihd iil in '7*/'''t'eN'.'} and Realty* 

As we have seen 'Gud is an actual entity, and so is the 
most trivial puff of existence in far off empty space' (P&U, 
p. 24). Every entity beais within itself the reason for its 
exisleiico. God, Icing nu actual entity bears within himself 
reasons of ti'.u highest absoluteness. Everything including 
thii g« nerni potentiality of the universi*, must thus be refer- 
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able to .some actual entity. Oo<] is the ground for the entry 
of the unrealized eternal objects into the temporal process 
of the universe. This character of God is described ns the 
'primordial nature* of God. "The primoidial nature of God is 
the acquirement by creativity of a primordial character’’ (P.&R. 
p. 487). “Viewed as primordial, ho is the unlimited concept 

tiial realization of the absolute wealth of potentiality” In 

this abstraction, he is 'deficiently actual’ — and this in two ways. 
Ills feelings are only conooptunl ami lack the fullness of 
n3tuality. Secondly, concepiuil feelings, apart from complex 
integration with physical ft-elings, are devoid of consciousness 
in their subjective forms’*. He is the unconditiimed ncliia- 
lity of conceptual feeling at the base of things ; so that, by 
reason of this primordial actuality, tluTC is an order in the 
relevance of eternal objects to the process of creation,” "Goil 
is the goal towards novelty.” 

Let US pause to con^«idei* ihts nsjwct of god’s imlur*', 

1. God a(:(|nires his ‘primonlial* character by creabivily. 
God thus becomes’ ‘a cri'aturo of creativit}' and lie is at the 
same tiiiio regarded as the gnal towards novelty, 

2. God is the primordial liniitatimi on criraiivity. With- 
out Guil, this limitation, there can be no teinp.tral [irocess. 
PiUt from whence is the first limitation which issiKs in 
God ? The aii.swer ol W liitelifad is that God is tho primor- 
dial ftce Mr//? of cieati\ily. The teim ‘accident’ is not clo.irly 
explained. If it bear- its usual meaning the expluna'iun is 
a confession of ignorance. is as good as m^cejiting says 
Emmet that 'No siifHeieiil re:.suii can be given in the naliirc 
of .substance for tho accident being as it is ; and there is 
thus an arbitiariiioss abunl it.” 

8, (fod conci'ptually prclicnds the wliolu realm of possi- 
bilities, both realiz m 1 and unrealized. What is the slatn.s of 
unrealized iiossibilities y What is to ha[»iieu to aortic of these 
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•posaihilitie^ if they aro rejected for over by the actual occa- 
sions which have froedom of scif-doteriniiiation. 

The cmmqueni nature of Qod. 

The primordial character of Qod docs nob exhaust His 
nature. Qod as primordial is incomplete, (iod, like all actual 
entities is dipolar, He has a mental as well as a physical 
pole. Qod has a primordisil nature as well as a consequent 
nature. “The perfection of Qixi’s subjective aim, derived 
from the completenes’i of llis primordial nature issues into 
the character of His cunsr-quent nature.'* The primordial 
imtiiro of God “is fr..o, complete, primordial, eternal, actually 
diTici'Uit, and unconscious The other side ori^dn-itcs with 
physical ex]icri«Micc derived from the temporal world, ami 
then acquires int,*-*i(ratiin with the primordial side. It is 
dolerininod, in-'ornplefe, consequent, ‘ovurlastiiii;*, fully actual, 
and conscious." The expression of the primordial iMture of 
God into the temporal course of events is called the conse- 
quent nature of Gol. The temporal process is the process 
of realization t)f (Jod’s subjective aim. In the words of 
Kiumet “T'y the intfgration of Goii’s concoptual nature 
\Yith the evolving events of the physical world, God b-'- 
eomes fully actmd and considous,” It is further iioiutod 
out that ‘tho relafimi betwocn ilie primordial and the 
con oqiieut natuiv of t lod is no^ a temporal relation but only 
a distinction of iva-on"*. ''God is not all erealion but 

U'ith all creation." Inspitc of these stateiiiCiits, though 
Wliitohoad may not iiUciul it to bo a temporal relation, tho 
relation does appear to bo a temporal one. “Tho couqiletc- 
ness of God's nature into a fullness ot physical fi.elim' is de- 
rived from tho ob)eotiticatiou of the world in God, ’ Dut such 
a coniplclo r< aliz.ilioii of God’s primordial naiuro has not yet 
taken place. To that extent God is ixicomplele. When it 
does lake place there would be no world. 
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With all the (;rand scheme of the philosophy of the organism 
and its elaborate machinery Whitehead departs from the 
metaphysical explanation of God as the 'principle of concretion* 
to a form of religious in} sticiHin. From cold logical reasoning 
he passes on to a poetic expression, (cf. P.U.p,490). 



Consideration of Indeterminism 

By 

Dr. Diiirendra Lal De. 

Here WG shall briefly consiiloi* Ihe position of the 
IndetcriiiiniNtf). Tho csscriiiu of the Iiidi tcrniinist porsition 
consists in the fticta that human action is, in the last 
resort, nut (lutcrinined even by hiim.an charactor. There is 
a power of niulcteriniiiud or iinmutivuii chuiee, called free 
will of inilitTi'reiice iMh>M*( nl in human nature, in virtue of 
wiiich, a man's acts, or at least tiiuse of them in respect of 
A\liicli he is mor.illy aecountahli*. are free in the sense of 
hein>; imlejicudent of his charicur. Kvery action on this 
view is an absolutely new cn-ation. The action is due to the 
man certainly, but not simply to the man as he is born, or 
oven the man as he has ui.ado iiim-ulf by previous nets of 
elioiee, but to the in.iti as he makvs himself at the moment. It 
is this power of making' himself aiu'w by successive acts, unfet- 
tered c\en by In'* previous ^olf, whieli more than anything 
else coiistiluLes him a moial bein^. The act Hows from the 
self but the self is a s. ll en.-a’ive self. Freedom, as the 
imli'leriiiinists believe, cunsisis in the ability imlifTi rently to 
adopt either of the two ulierii ilivo courses. An individu.il 
cannot be regarded as a moral and accountable being so long 
us one alter nati VO is closed to him. He is free in following 
his purpiiso only when he can i-ijually well follow its direct 
opposite. The argunumts in support ol the position, over and 
nbovuthogener.il contention that nieeii inie.il lieiciiniiiation 
by antecedents is incomp itible with the notion of moral 
reS])onsibility, rest mainly up u an app al to iinniediato fetdiiig. 
Thus the iiidet rinini:<ts tell us that when we act from choice 
and not under comp'il.sion wc always have tho immodiato 
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feeling that wo could equally well nob in the opposite direction ; 
Aud that it is n matter of direct cxporieiice that, in resisting 
temptation wu can and do act in the line of greatest resis- 
tance! and that the will is therefore independent of deter- 
mination by motives. 

2. Such a doctrine, as expounded above, is pR 3 ’chologically 
untenable and logically indcfciiHible. Liberty of indiirercnco 
is a i)sychological absurdity*, in-as-miich as the iiiatcriuld for an 
exorcise of will must always bo supplied by impulses. A mere 
N\ ill without any motive is chimetical and contradict' ry. Wo 
never will to will, we alwa^'s will to do ibis or that, as 
indicated by inclination or duty. Tn mini tain that the will is 
not at all alfcctcd by impulses or motives is to avoicl the 
problem altogether, and thus to leave undecided the case when 
the will is iniluenced by them. 

Even if we admit the facts as an in>1etoniiini!nt states tbom, 
they do not warrant the inference he bnsrs upon them. It is 
rather imj’<»ssible to bold that wc can indilferently express in 
our behaviour the purposes which eon.sliliite our idividuality 
or their opposites. It is no doubt true that wo often are aware, 
in resolving upiui a certain course of action, that we could, if wo 
pleased, ac'. dilVereiitly. But the conditional clause by its 
presence in.ikes all the ditToreiice between rational, moial or 
tekologiad determination and no dotcrrninaiiun at all. Ibis 
no geniiijio f.ict of experience that we cmild violaic all the 
habits of life-time, [iraclioe all the crimes we iiiost abhor, and 
neglect all the inti rests to which wo are most devoted. Wo 
could do all this if we pIc.^iM'd, but beforo wc could as wo 
please wc should have to become cliflerent men. Indeed, as 
iJnrtmaii has urged, if there there were a human being bur- 
dened wilh a tihfiruni (irbitrium indiffctrntutCt ho would 
icquiio the same treatment from society as iho mad man, 
for bis acts would be as little reached by any piiiiishmciits or 
inond suasion. Before the iKissibilities of such a free will 
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one might well stand in terror. Nothing would more cer- 
tainly cut the nerve of all social and moral endeavour than 
the general belief, accepted and acted upon, that men arc 
capable of uncaused acts, acts which break the continuity 
of developing mental .and moral life, and which stand out of 
all relation to the great web of social, moral, and historical 
events. 

3 . The Tndetrnuini-t talk of conquest of temptation as the 
line of greatest rraialance is altogether meaiiinglo-s. This 
contention td the indetorminist is oj»en to two possible iiiter- 
lirctations. Kithor the n.'Hislance of which he speaks iniisti 
he mcasuicd by our achial huccoss in resisting the suggestion 
In .act, and in that case the very fact that wu do ruit yield to 
the teiiiptatitjn shows that fur us yielding would have been the 
line of greatest rc>istanee ; or ri“'istance miiat be im asurod by 
the extent to which the rejected alternative still peisists as 
a psichieal fact alter its rejection. The whole thing would 
anioiint to this, that we can, in obidieiico to training or convic- 
tion, refuse to act uj>on hUggc*^tions which as psxclueal facta 
havi- siiiliciont inlenaity to n inaiii before the mind even after 
rt liisal, 'I'hi-! alleged experieiici* can by no means justify the 
ileni d of rational nr teleological ikTerir.inritioii of our conduct. 

4. 'rill* nn-st serious objectuui whiidi can bo urged against 
indeterminism is that it involves the di nial oi ration.d 
oirnncction betwe* 11 human action'^. The denial of the detoi- 
inination of coiuliiet by character involvi's tho virtual ailmis- 
sion that it is chance which uliiinatoly ilecides ho-.v we ^ilail 
actii.ally behave in a conereto case. Chance, after all, is 
another naiiiti for tho absence of rational ouiiiiection. Tho only 
piece of do finite information that can bo exiraoiud from this 
position is tho conclusion that human conduct is not tho 
expression of eoheront purpose. 'Jhis is why the iiuUterminist 
view' leads in tho end, if consistently cairiifd out, to the same 
metaphysical absuidiiy as the detorniiui?t. lioth the rival 
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theories Absolutely deny teleological or rational do termination, 
on account of their common failure to see the rational inter- 
connection of human nets implied in tho attribution of praiso 
or blame to an agent on the score of his conduct. Thus the 
detorminist replaces teleological determination by the fiction of 
a purposeless mechanical necessity, and tho indeterminist by 
tho equal fiction of blind chance, 

5. Olio important question to be discussed is whether any 
demand of moral conseiuiisncss really necesciitales the theory 
of indeterminism, 'J'he best way of raising thu question will be 
to state as clearly as possible tho pusiliun of those who assert 
tho necessity of iiuli terminisni. They do not deny that men 
are burn with natural tendencies to good or evil, or that such 
tendencies arc inudiiied by education and environment, l iiynieal 
and social. And these inborn or acquired tendencies exereiso 
an inilucnce upon their actual conduct. Hut in protiuuneing 
fi man good or bad, wo must, it is contiuided, make an abstrac- 
tion of all that is due either to oiiginal endowment or to 
siibsoquoiit environment, it is nob ttiese things tiiat make a 
man good or bad, but only that portion of his actual eoiiiluct 
and character which can ho traced to tlie us* that he inakei 
of his free will, in short, the will of an individual, if it ho 
the uutcuiiie ot birlii and eilucatioii, possesses no iiiuimI value 
whatever. According to this school there is ahsoliitidy no 
difference between a deteriiiined saint and a detennim-d 
sinner. 

The iiidoteniiinist pesitiun, ns statid abovi^, contradicts the 
plainest deliveiances of the unsophisticated mural conscious. 
iit'SS. Granted, f .r the moment, that there is such a thing as 
niidetorniined choice, and that for certain purposes in ordsr 
to pronounce our final juilgineiit upon n iiinii it may be 
iiccessuiy to take into consideration, not merely the character 
of his volitions but also the extent to which his will was 
undcteriiiiiud ; yet it is certain that we do not iiftrihute 
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exclusive moral value to that part uf a man’s character which 
would have been the same, no matter what his original charac- 
ter and Bubsefpient environment. Supposing I come across a 
man whose antecedents arc quite unknown to me, but whom 

I iiiid spending liis life in the practice of every virtue under 
the sun. Hut one day he gives mo his history, lie has en- 
joyed the best of education, and born fortunate in having a long 
line of exemplary ancestors. Certainly a knowledge of these 
facts may somewhat weaken my admiration fur his character. 
They may even suggest that a less shcltcrcil life might produce 

II lowering uf mural level. Hut if 1 am sure his will would 
now be proof against tlui strongest lomptation, the more 
kiiowledgo that without that exemplary ance.-lry and excellent! 
(diicatioii, bis will Wiiulil have been ditToront would not produce 
i.ven the slightebt lowering of my moral esteem. 

The above considerations hliow that iiidetcrininism can gain 
no Hiippurt from the comnu nseiise morality to which it 
gonendly appeals. 'Hiey show that the element in a man’s 
ehiii actor which is due to tlie hypothetical element of uii- 
di termini d choice cannot without paradox he regarded as the 
only element which [lossesses value, (hanteil that an inmost 
ki-rnal of undetermined choici* exists, it is something which 
is wholly inaccessible to human observation. Kven if we 
admit ihc signiliciuicc and supreme value of this hypothetical 
cdcmcnt of undctcrniincd choice, still it will he hardly tcnabl'* 
to niiiintain tliui. those elements of clmractor which are 
accessible to ohservalion h ive no valin* at all in so fir as ihi-y 
aio duo to anything else but undctcnniin d choice. Such a 
enntenlion would carry with it the conscc|iieiiccs that our 
estimates of character and cmiiliict are gener.allj' erroneous 
and that they bear no i elation whatever to the realities of 
the case. In vcncrutiitg a patriot, wo may mistakenly ho 
venerating a bad man to whom favonrahlo circumstances may 
have given self-sacrifice which is mo* ally worthl-ss hecau-e 
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determined. If Biicli oxtravagnneos arc to be avoided, wo 
must admit that the actual character and volitions of indivi- 
duals, as they stand rovcjilod directly to introspection or 
indirectly to observation, have a real value. Our ordinary 
moral judgments cannot be divested of all meaning and signi- 
ficiiuce even if we grant the existence of some higher sphere of 
transcendental morality for which indeterminism may bo a 
lucessary postulate, 

fi. The r"vie\v of foregoing facts maki's it abundantly 
manife-t that the illlle^erininist^< are led t<) impossible ri'sults 
because of their non-roc<\gnilion of an essential type of 
causation which dominates tho mental and mural world, 
namely, teleological or antisequontial causation. Having at 
tho uutest excluded gciiuim* telroh gical delermin itu)ii from 
their concepti«>n (»f tho world of change, indeterminisls an* 
preclmloil from the. correct understanding of those p-^ychical 
processe.s for the comprehension of which ti'le<)Iogieal catego- 
rise are indispciml)! *, ('aus-ition is univi-rsal. No such thing 
ns nil i.solat<‘d event is known. Should one occur th-Te Ciuild 
bo no evidence of it lying as it would lui outside onr cntir>* 
universe. In our wmld ever} thing h.is connection with a past 
and a future. Hut this coiiiieetion matiifents its>df in a two- 
fold form. 'I'he fiiaL, called ne'chanic.id or se«juem.ial caus;uii»n, 
dominates physical ubj -efs. 'I’ln* Hecniid, called piirpiisi\e or 
antisiqiienlial cans it ion, is cli.ar ictoiisti.; of rational, intelli- 
gent or nior.il b -iiigs. lluiiiin beings iin* to a large extent 
things also and t.o tli it ext mt are sequ -nlially caiiseil. 'Ihey 
dcrivi? what tliey no v are from what they and the world have 
been. IJnt. tlicre is tilso in them a strange power of imagi- 
native fon'iMsb by which they cun hiy hold of the future and 
make it a f.n-tur in .‘•hapiug the pr«. sent ; and this is antiso- 
fjueiitiiil JMusalion— tin? gnmnil of freedom. Kreedom being 
the fixing of a .single is: ue out of two or more posMblu ones 
it will ;d\v.ay.s be pres'-ub where teleological caiis:ition occurs., 
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For in this case there will have been at least the alternatives 
of purposive or unpurp.jsive action, and probably also a 
variety of possible pur^wses will have been survey..d, with 
(liiTeront means of thrir execution. If there is any such thing 
as purposive causation, then freedom is a reality. No event 
occurs without a cause, but the future is as great a store- 
house of causation as the pist. Eebwnen the two staiida the 
queer creature man who through a forward-stri.'tching, back- 
Avard-rofitcd coneniousiicss is accessible to each and capable, 
by voluntary ail ju tuvnls, of cutting otf or granting approach 
to either. He thus possesses a freoilom unknown elsewhere. 

The development of retl«»ction and self-criticism, of self- 
direction and moral cil'ii t on the part of the self are essential 
conditions of human lie* dom, a frer*ilom in and through 
determination by rational insight. We are, th-n, capable 
of determination by ideals ami hleas. a dotormination in which 
the linai eaus.* of ac'.i'Ui is als*) flliuent cause. In this fact is 
to l o foiiml th*< soMirc of freedom. Intelligeneo thus contains 
a genuine »’h'ii-ent of Ir insotMidenc •, by which we arc ibdisi rcd 
fri'iii subj**eliiin to tlio moiiK'iit. The indelcrminist is however 
j'l'one to a>sumc that wh.it»‘\t*r is williin tho sphere of such 
linal causation is m c*‘sS‘irily ontsi*i*? that of evident causation. 
This assumption doublb s< on*.* soiir -** of the dualism of 
thmight eunceining lie*'ibMii and necessity. Ibit. ih*? sep nation 
cannot 111 * jnstilii'd. li. is never thi* future, ns .such, and as 
.''eparat*'*! from pn 'ii’iit ami p.i«.t events, that is caiisallv 
rtlejtive, bill the pp s -nt repr**sfiitali*m of the future event. 
The end van never have the slightest inlluciice save n.s present 
idea which has be*, n constituted out of antecedent elements, 
it it be conteiidul that to in.'sist upon the strict Lontiniiity 
of the life of the self from its earliest beginnings is, in i tVect, 
to reduce man to a part of nature, it may be answeiod that 
111 this case one's thought of nature n^.l^t be made rich 
enough to make romu for spiritual proccose^. Certainly the 
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dignity and worth of man’s self-directed life, of his control 
of impulse and appetite, of his aspirations after truth and 
goodness, are not one whit lestcned by the view that all these 
processes arc within the reach of laws. It is a far greater 
menace to human dignity to regard our life as in any degree 
the B|)ort of ca])ricc or chance. 



On An Extension of McDnuKaH’s 
itormic Theory. 

Hv 

I*, s. NAinr. 

( .1 n Ilf i nulla i U riiV’^rsitij , i 

In fi nrfiit |k»|ht’ 1 rxiiivr?"--'! :i <‘.»nvii‘tion I hi* llormio 
Tlii'ory is boiiihl to otln-r j..<yfho!i»i;i«*;iI thoorii-s, sina* 

il i.s tlio (iiily tln'iirv Him! i'? lik'*ly to suivr*ssf‘iil tVoiii iho 

Hi-v(.To t(VtH by S.hm;i 1 rsycbnlui^y. I do n«i!, howwiT, 

siic^«'i‘sl. fluit tlio tboory jis if siiuids today is com^iloto and 
|ktI«'cI. ami l liat i(. iloi-s not m‘od l•xton.''ioll or revision. TIuto 
aro rjflior ])sy»-holn^ii'al tlioorii-s f'or wliicb thoir irspvtivi* spoil 
sors ('laiiiinot only absiiluto \alMity, bill also solo v;didity. 
Siu’li aro llu* (b-stalt, tin* l-Vianlian rsyi-lio-analytii* ami Juno’s 
CollirlivL' l’^noons«*i«»ns tlu‘t»rirs. Moroover llu* t;i'*ts disi*ovt*ivd 
by till* Socii ty for Tswlno U!*M'ari*b aftor proliin^t'd and palu*nt. 

1. ‘Tlu* Horim* ami tin* ( Jita’ {siibiiiitti.*«l in lln* Coiioross lyj.y) 
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cxpcrimontntion cannot bn neglected. In this ])apcr we shall 
n*view brioHy certain attoinjits that have been iiioilo to extend 
I'rofessor McDongall's th(M)ry, ami shall point out the only 
diivction in which a satislaetory exti'nsioii is possibh;. 

The I lorn lie 'I’lieory may be nxl ended in several ways 'Die 
facts discovered b^’ the othc*r schouls, which are of a compelling 
nature but which have been overlooked by this thi'ory may be 
examincil, and it may be shtiwii that they do not conflict with 
the Hormic view iviint. Pn^fessor Midhmgall himself has pur- 
sued this lino of extr-nsion in connection with the facts n'vcaled 
by Psycho analysis, his book ‘T'Ae IHiifrijii'-i M‘n was 

first ]»ublished, tln' reviewer in Miyhf- voieod li>rlhabilLcr 
Complaint against the author's iiegltM-l of lht‘ Psychoanalytic 
Selv)ol. ‘The r;om|)laint is not that h<Mloes not. accept them 
hut that he iloes not even disenss them’. 'I'he rrei-nt }iiiMica- 
tioii of rajj'hn (Viul SlnritJ I'^urholo^t!/ lias reiii.aed 

the cause for siieh a ooinjilaint. In the I’ri laee to this v«*rv 

iiitcn.'si.ing work Professor MeDougill says, ‘ I hold I''ienil s 

system to be .... nearer than any otluT ti) the sysl'mi e|;il)iavi!e«l 
bv myself.* The three !• ctnres that fnll*»w imlica.te how thio'igh 
tlie graibcil and [irogi-ep*>ive recogiiiii<iii of c- rlain in^^inelM of 
the non- libi'iinojis gniiip, Fn'ml has si* cniupleii-ly ovi'rlianli'd 
his pan-sexiialistie oiiN'ook tint he is on I In' [H>iiit of ropndial ing 
his liindamental liliido degma. 'I'he Neo l-'nMidian d*N'triiie 
outlined in tin.' *\rin h'rtan/t, f/rouy# /‘^',c/ii/t' ■;/.*/ f’iv'di- 

fnition ii.nd If/t iHar.tmtf'ids n cognises aggn ^'sion, umMiiscions 
guilt, de-ep soat''il lear, the ll■ndl■r impube and suggestion. 

‘ then* still remaim-il in nn-’ writes l•'reln^, ‘.-i kind ofconvic- 

t ion that the instinei*? c-.iiM m-i all In* of the .same nature.’’ 
Having ma'.le this ail mi-.-i'iii, that some uflhi* major pro|Hmsi> 
lies of human natnn* am imlepeiuleiit of the sex prop -nsily on 


2. Mind. X. S.. XLll f , Jan., lO.'M.. 
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the one hanrl, and of one another amon^ themselves on the 
other, it is claiinoil that if the great leader of the Psycho-analy- 
tic movement <levuloiJ<jd his views he would arrive at a theory 
very similar to the lloniiie theory. 

The f;u:ts on which Preiitlhases his thesis arebe^’onil <lispulc, 
ami any psychological tlujory worth tlie naino h;w to <;xplairi 
those tlicts. Professor ^rcDoiigall says, ‘It is not so much that 
one cannot ac-yjit tiiuiy of Freml's statom,Mil;s of fact; but 
ralrlier that all his state m.mts of fa'tt are m ule in terms that 
imjily una'M'eptahle theories.’ ‘ And some of the facts are so 
stiibb rn and yet so oIiHiv.j that tlu'y di) not come uiuler the 
Honniii hy|ullit.*sis as ii -tands today. Th-*s .- f i -t s are of a vitv 
disliirliing iialure aiul <jf suprenvj social sigjiiti.'ance. Whih* 
Mid)ougall has atlem|ited to make his th--orv covn* several »>f 
llu'S.' fiii'ls, lio has hrushed aside those that eaiiiiol h** so cover- 
e \ 1 am reiiTrihg. in particular, t«> the facts dealt with by Jung 
in the rveeiii edition of his 1) M»k *Afo Ao'/?. Man in nf a 

An cxleiisioii of the Hormiir Thoory is Ixaiiid to 
but in what dinrtion is tlie i|Uestioii. I have no hesitation in 
saving that it sh')nl«l In* in th' direeiion w’.iieli would Cover tin' 
Coll'-etivi; rneon-eious of Jung 

( )bii et ion lia-i been taki'ii !■» the plur.tli.-Me indiviihnlisric 
naliiri' of ifisiinets as deserihecl by MeDoiigall. An insiinet is 
a eiiiiep-ie Diet <if iiieiual Mrueinre and. even afiiT allowing fop 
eert.'iiii instincts like those t.uriosity aiul C/oiiil«at wliich 
either leail to Oilier in.stinets or ihrive their impulse from 
others, there are i-eriain fundament il inMinel.s whieh are uniipie 
and luMii'e iiidi'lNMident of oiu' another. S i.-ii an a'jitiiile leads 
to the po.-.t Illation ufa iiliiraliiy of mi-nt il pa’ierns. .Mc-Doiigall. 
iiodoulit, p')ints oni that there are no .sueli things as siatie 
fixed mental patterns ealli'd iiistinets, hut only dynamii* ten'leii- 
i-ies righllv lormed propeiisii ies in his Kn ri'fs n. t^till 

1 ‘I’syf/<OMiMd^s/s and Psy'hol'irj.’ p. 
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when inde|iendont propensities are spoken of, there is a danger 
of relapsing into the fallaoy of fMSiiIby psycliology. To surmount 
this diHiculty Dr. Oariictt proposes to locate the instinctive 
INittcms in the nervous system. This is one i)ossiblo direction 
in which the llormic th(!ory could be extended to cover the 
phenomena covered by the till cmbnicing epithet 'Unconscious.’ 
*\Vq may regard tin instinct structurally considered' says 
Cjarnett, ‘tis consisting of a dLS|X)sitiun, or neurone pattern. Hut 
it must be remembered that an instinct is an abstnietiun, and 
that the term refers merely to a supposed fact of the physietil 
stnicture of a crealiiio which ti?mls to have certain cirects np.Hi 
its conscious oxjierioncc and behaviour. An instinct then is an 

innate neural structure The unity of the mind is 

thus preserved by pushing the* organised pittiirns down to the 
physical h‘v<*l. '1 ho urge of life is im doubt mental. lJut the 
ditferontiation of the urge into pittorns of behaviour is the 
result of static organisations in tin? nervous system. Sucli loca- 
lisation of the instinctive action piitterns in the body taken ^\ith 
a certain nov(}| c-iiicep* of ‘Kxpectation’^, it is claimed explaiiia 
all as|tocts of human behaviour including those* c<>ntrolli*il by 
the unconscious level of the mind. 

Dr. J.undholm, one of Profijssor McDougall's colleagues at 
th(3 Duke University, extends the Jlormic tiu ory in another 
direction. He traces Hu* imlipouhoit iiisliiictive tendencies to 
a fundamental basis. Aci.vp»iiig the T ' lit JK’ as a primal fa«;t 
of mental lif»,‘ Liiiidtiolm pnx'ccds to show how this ‘urge' differ 
ontiates into varioiiM toiiiiencies un-b*r the guiduiiee of what he 
calls primordial curiosity. ’J’he nature, of curiosity can be 
stiulicd only through iiitros|rt^ctioii. ‘i'uriosily is a pi.-cnli ir im- 

5. A C. Uaniett, 'Inmijiri and J*tr8ovrfJify\ p 30’. 

0. Ibid, p., 3(j. 

7. For an exi^sition of ‘Expectation’ vide cli. III, of 
'Instinct & J\r8onality\ 
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pulse, differing from all instinctive impulses in one important 
respect, notably, that its iiiiu is merely to jiromote comprehcn> 
sion.* Controlled and direeled by this primordial curiosity, co- 
nation go(>s through three stages of ditfercntiatioii. The first is 
to be found in the mrmtal life of a simple hypjthctieal organism, 
the second in the organism of the pro-neural level, and the 
third in the animal with a well organised nervous system. The 
fully devedo^Ksd instincts are formed at the third level. ‘An 
instinct may be dolinod as an innate disposition to a specific 
kind of udaplive h(diaviour subserving the satisfsiction of a 
s]^H>ci(ic biological need of the organ ism... Each instinct, as a 
unit of mental amivity, has to be thought of ns a source of 
energy, hut the onrrgy of the dilVerent instincts must be con- 
sidered as i|ualitalivly c«jiiivalent...In otherwords.theditfer- 
(Mitiat ion of (joiirii ion into instinctive impulses do(‘s not consti- 
tul-tj a metamorphosis of energy, an indiviilnalisalion of on- rgv 
into a number <jf kimls - We should strictly adluue to the view 
that whilt? urge is in liviilnalised in the dilVerent instincts, 
energy remains tlio same.’" This hvjsdhcsis, which while pos- 
tulating the <li'lerentia*iun of instincts in the mental make-up 
of tin* organism preserves the unity of the mind, is certainly 
iinu'e acei'jitabli* to ns than tho vi'*w whieli allrinpts to cover 
up the ditlicnities by locating the tlitVerci\tiations of behaviour 
jKitterns in till* nervous system. The latter view w dangor- 
oiisiy near m'*ehaiiistit? hehavioiirism. When it is admitted 
that all tin* eoiii])lexiiy and .ailaptability of pnr[H»sivc bchavi- 
«)nr is merely tin? working out of a eertain neurone pattern, 
tlnui what is reipiiivd to set the organism g'Ung is nu-rely a 
slimiiliis wiiich may \e’y well originate from the «‘\ti‘rnal world. 
Ho who .adopts this altitude needs take hut one more step ti) 
join tihe ranks of the moclmiiistic behaviourists. 

Trofe.ssor Mel )ou gall sounded a note of warning against 
the t.em])tatiim to wbuitify instincts with motor meehtmisms. 

8. Lifr., p., iO. 
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While criticising the views of Shand and Lloyd Morgan, he 
says, ‘I see no reason wh}' these complex coonlinatcd move- 
ments should be regarded as the expression of so many dis- 
tinct instincts ■••We have to regard such motor mechanisms 
not as instincts, but merely as tho instriimonts of instinct.* 
I'hero are complex and well organised motor mechanisms in the 
body, but these are merely the tools of instinct. Any motor 
mcehauism may be used by anj' instinct, Micro being no rigid 
connection between a given instinct and a ]Kirticiilar tyix> of 
neural organisation. ‘We must therefore define any instinct 
by the nature of the goal, the t.yix? of situation, that it seeks 
or tenils to bring about.* ^ ® 

In the analysis of m<‘aning Or. Lniulholm ilisjilays rare in- 
sight, What is of interest to ns is tin? Doctor s assimilation 
of the CiOstalt position in his extension of tho llurmic I lioory. In 
Professor !^lc Don gall’s carln'r disJMissions of percopticui and 
moaning there is no referenco at all to the (h'stalt theory and 
oven in the *Eiv of wen* only a passing rciiTonce is made 
to this very original and ingenious theory, ’file i’oiiiulers of 
(hfstalt, ive ar«.' told, are antagonistic to any thi*roy which n'cog- 
iiiscs an enduring mcfilal .structure. The (leslall emphasises 
tlK^funcliiiii of the min i to the utt'*r evliisioii of the structun! 
and such oinpliasis is claimed to bo the source of all the fallac.ies 
in psyclndogy. Dr. (iarnutt, in his bonk 'Instimt inul /wwa- 
lity,' make a very pi'oiiiising start with his analy.sis of meaning, 
but bivak.s off just at the [H^inl where we .'jIioiiM expect a dis- 
cus.ssion uf the (Ii'slalt [)r>.sitinn. Dr. Lundliolm on tlie ollu*r 
hand dearly jiroves tint the vt‘ry c.ss-nco of the peiveplion of 
the De.stalteii i.s cnu.-ilion or tho primal urge. At tin* very 
cominenceiiKMit of his e.Nposi'iioii he ]ioin!s out the intimate r(.‘- 
lalionship betwe(;n eeiiation and meaning, ‘...('oiiatiou si.'Oiiis 

0. An OvUinG of Pay ]ip., 110-7# 

10. op ( it. p 193. 
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to (lotermino meaning ■••and moaning (in tho sense of percep- 
tion) seems to precede and evoke conation. Here is a dilemma 
that docs nut appear to me resolvable by tho postulation of 
various levels of iiicaning, the very simplest being the one calling 
into play conation. For, inevitably, this simplest meaning would 
have to be intoriffeted as einergemt anoetic, sentience, 
the latter being a concept iincornpatible with consistent 
urge psycliology.^^-^* This ililHeuIty is overcome by 
postulating the primordial curiosity. It is of the very 
nature of this primordial curiosity to cooperate with a second- 
arily ditforentiatod conation and to yiehl an organisation of sen- 
sory sj’inhols which will .‘u:t as the stiiniihis to the release of 
instinctive impulse. ‘If (Icstalt Psychology’ says Dr. Lundholm, 
'is correi!t in tho notion that, by virtue of purely physical 
arrangiunont in the iield, certain psychological unlikes form 
contigiiiMlioMs which are perceived upon a background, this 
phenemriioM can be inl«.*gratod into our hypothesis if wo i>ostii- 
lato .‘that, on the level with which we are (MnC'^rned. primordial 
curioNitiV yi<‘Ms more than th.! simpl-; diseriiiiinrition of unlik>?s, 
fblahiirdiing, in addition, the synthesis of certain unlikes into 
a con figuration of (lestalt. This w«)ulil represent an appre- 
ciat ion of relations far he vond the sh"er disci-imination of un- 
likes. Ft mi^'ht be appropriati* to ineorporatc into our hyp.> 
thesis, in the way t have sugge-sk'il, tho theory of the (Jestalt 
in this simple seii-e." ’ 

Thi r^e extension.-? of tin' Iforinu! thi’Oiy have covered several 
important regions, but have not yet covered other cipially im- 
]K)rtaiit regions. any of the facts iliscoveroil by Psyeho ana- 
lysis have been e.xpl iin. d by the Uor mie theory. But there 
is an nnju'' tillable iiegKrt of other fads, the faet.s gruiipetl lo- 
ll, Co7i(r^io7t iivtf oiir Cmis- ious Life. p]». 37 •>: -IS 

12. Ibid. p. S. 

13. Cimatitm aiut our Co?iiiewus Life. i>. 43. 
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gebher under the concept of the collective unconscious and the 
phenomena dealt with by Psychic Research, being two groups 
thus neglected. 

The cause for the neglect of several important phonomona 
is deep seated. Professor MeDougall and those who have 
attempted to extend his theory prococil on the fullwing set of 
]X)stnlates: 

1. Bod}' and Mind aro unlike each olh'^r. 

2. Body and Mind interact 

3. The URUE of life is an indisputable fact. 

4. Mental energy and Physiual energy am unlike each 
other. 

5. The behaviour of living orginism is purp wivc or goal- 

seeking. 

Add to tliis the fact that the groat leader of the Ilormio 
school speaks deprecatingly of unconscious motivation, then 
the explanation for the limitations of Hormisin is easily found 
The postulates mentioned above do not chock the teinptatio;i 
of the contemporary psychologist to fall a prey to mechanism, 
for, as M. Bergson pointed out. Teleology is after all only in- 
verted mechanism. Dr. Garnett had almost fallen a victim to 
the temptations of mechanism. He located the instincts in 
the nervous system in spite of Me Dougall's protests. Yet 
it is he who points tho way to a better and more satisfying 
psychology. 

In the preface to his thesis 'Conation and our Cmaciom 
Lift' Dr. Lundholm raises a sigoiBcant question— May not 
mind extend even into the reiilm of plants? (Wtt have no 
hesitation in giving an emphatic affirmative answer to 
the question). In the coarse of the elaboration of his thesis 
the Doctor sugge:«t8 tha*- the individual mind might be 
part of a vast psychic continuum. That an Occidental 
pqfdhologiat diould postulate an endless psychic conti- 
. Buum with which the individual mind could make contact is 
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very significant indeed. Again in sjjeaking of the memory 
continuum he says, ‘Is there an unknoiirn master mind which, 
swayed by some supremo urge in one visionary synthesis, em- 
braces this c)ooan of experience, which causes to resound through 
a |)oworful expenditure of energy of every part of this Iwund- 
Icss structure ? Who shall tell ? In our creed we have sur- 
mised such a master-mind when we conceived the omniscient 
deity. If he is a true |isycho]ogical symbol of an actuality, his 
citad(>l is in the psyehic-contiiinum. ' * In anolhcr place the 
Hoetor admits the ]Mjssiliility of the transmigration of souls. 
Strange utterances these from an Ocidontil Scientist'. l*erha[)S 
this is not so stningo when we notice the direction in which the 
king of Sciences— .Mathematical Physics is moving. 

Dr. Clarnett frankly admits the insufticiLMasy of any theory 
of instincts which dot's not take into acconnt the fact that man 
strives after ideals. 'Instinct is not the whole of life. 'I he 
mind is nut merely a buntlle of sciwrato instincts. For the 
solution <»f the ‘central mystery of life ami mind and will* we 
must go behind instinct to find a life inovemont which is pri- 
mitive and fundamental. 'L'ho inadequacy of in.slinct as an ex- 
planation of the mental forces that maintain and sliaiio all the 
life of individuals ami societies becomes manifest in connec- 

tion with the highest moral thought and conduct of man. ^ ^ 
Instead of making vague suggestions and raising hesitant 
quostiiins Dr. Clarnett takes a confident stand and devotes a 
whole chapter of his book to the discussion of ‘The Ideals'. 
‘The Bj»irit’ he say.s, ‘is a name given by philosophy to that 
part of us which Inis ciu'tain desiri's that arc not of the flesh. 
Spirit is known hy its desiri's, which are diiTeront from those? of 
the llesh and can only Ixi Siitisfiod by ditVerent means These 
‘desires of the spirit* are unconditional and iiltimati*: but they 
are not discrete and arbitrary. They arc a trinity of ultimates 

14. Conation and our Consciom Life. p. (13. 

15. Instinct and Personal Uy, p. 51. 
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which are yet a unity because they are but three different as- 
pects of the spirit’s one dcsiro. Thu one desire of the spirit is the 
desire for life anil for life ever fuller. 'I’lie lesson of the psychology 
of those (locpor human motives is that life is the ultimate end of 
a life. Not that life of the imliviilual living organism is the 
ultimate end for itself— that would bo to say that a man lives 
BO that he may live.. ....but that there is a ‘Universar life 

which is the ultimate end for which every creature lives.* * ® 

We may now ]woceeii to point out the only direction in 
which the ITormie Theory may bo extended in a satisfactory 
manner. In the first place there should be a frank recognition 
of a fact that luis bi*en neglecteil by tin* West, — tlie siqiercon- 
sciuus. In the second place the imfire group of jH>stulati's rnon- 
tionod above should be rehabilitated. The urge o/ life and the 
urge to life are fae.t.s, but this urge dues nut differentiate itself 
into mental energy and ])hysical eiu'rgy. Knorgy is 

the same wherever it is found, 'this, ]ierha])s, is not so 
repulsive to the contemporary phy.sical scientist at the present 
day as it would have heeii to his pnMlocessor three decades ago. 
The concept of the interchange.abilitv of mail it and energy 
has smoutheiied the path for this new principle. Umly, we 
suggest, is iivrely the coneretisalioii of mental etlbrt. When 
it is pussibli? to conceive of the cryslullisiition of immaterial 
energy into matter, tlu-ro .sliould be no ilillii’iihy in conceiving 
the body as the condensation of mental energy, Ibr afb-r all the 
body is the tool of the mind 'I he behaviour of such a body, it. 
is .siiM, is purposive or goal sei-king. It. must be iiiiderstood that 
the goal is sought atb*r hy the mind wliadi uses the body as 
its tool, and not by the Ijody it.self. Hut what is the goal ? 
Iformic Psyi.-liology of the pre.sent day eontemplatfs onl^’ a 
biological goal. \\’«; have to rise above this biological goal and 
get a glimpse of the Cosmif: Spirit, for the idenlificatioii with 

JO. I bill pp. 1J2-3. 
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which the individual spirit is striving. Sakti or primal energy 
activates the living organism, and the natural goal of the acti> 
vity is the merging of the individual in the Universal Spirit, 

We propose the following as i)ostulates for a Xeo-IIormic 
Psychology : 

1. The dynamic ijsychic continuum is real, and the 

only real, 

2. The individual psychic <?iitities called minds, have 
tlilloreniialed thcm.S(?lves from this continuum. 

3. I’rimal energy {M'H), which is the essence of the 
iiidividiinl iniiid, urges the laftor on to union with 
the eonti null 111 . 

4. Kiiorgy is the same wherever it is found. Some 

t inn s it works simply as such, Init often concre- 
tises itself into bodies, \Nluch may serve as tools 
for the mind. 

5. The iih-als, 'rruth. IVanty and (lomlnoss arc tlin*i* 
a^lM irts of the eontinnum compn-henili d by man 
of I he present day. 

fl. 'rile three asp'Cts are the higlu.'st ap]M*eis beyond 
doubt. Vet they are only asjKrls whh’h stand 
iunvei-n the Universil .Mind and (he individual 
mind. Wlu-n the iinal goal is reaehtd, if it i.s over 
reached, these uloals will ceaso to have any 
signiticanci*. 

The formidable ohjeiM ioii may be raist'd that these are not 
postnlati's lull highly speculative hipolhoses. Uur answer is 
that Lhoy have boeii :i<>ert-.l in unlu-sitant language by the 
most highly evidveil minds v.hfse e.\j.erience is as eoiiende as 
the e.\iK‘ricnce of the ONp Tiiiieiiial scncntist in his lab.iratary. 
\Ye ha vi? no hesitation in saving that it is on eN\ieriiiiental 
evidence that they have matle tli' ir statements. 
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The ancient soers with thcT finely developed intuition saw 
the truth, and now contemporary cxpciimental scientists of iho 
higher order are working up inductively to the same conclusion 
on the basis of ox|)crimcuUl evidence. Experimental Vhysics, 
experimental Biology and cx(K?rimenta] Psychology jioint 
without any ambiguity to the existence of a siipra-empirical 
world of n»ality. 



Metaphysical Vindication of Moral Autonomy. 

By 

D. L. Db. 

1. Freedom ia the conditio siiic qwi non of morality. All 
the interests of moral consciousness are undeniably bound up 
with the assertion of frci doni. Any scientifio explanation to prop 
up a {)scu lo-morality is doomed to failure. The living throbb- 
ing oxpiM-iunce of the moral man — contrition and retribution, 
approbation and reward, all the grief and humiliation of his life, 
all its joy and exaltation— imply an ineradicable conviction that 
his destiny is, in its grand outline, in his own hands, to mako 
or to mar it, as ho will. A man cannot escape from the impe- 
rative of duty without ceasing to be a man. All the pasdon 
of his moral exporieino gatiKrs itself up in tho conviction of 
his infinite and clcMnal superiority to nature. Engulfed in tho 
necessity of nature, he c mi l s'ill concoivi* himself as living tho 
life of nature, or a iivrely :nimal life, but no longer as living 
the characteristic life of man, i.i*., a life in free obedience to 
a consciously conceived idtal. 

2. Tho grand ch iracteristie of moral life of man, is oblign. 
lion. The c .ncejition of obligation, with its implicate of free- 
dom, is not nil artiti- i >1 product, or a foreign importation into 
the universe. It is a gr-nuine and authentic exponent of the 
universe it-clf. It is the v»»ice of reason — tho voice of universal 
reality. Absolute detormini'm which would choke its utternneo 
is a libel nut only upon human nature, but u]x>n the universe 
itself. Our moral nature is inexorable in its demands and 
relentless in its piui.iliics f ir failure to satisfy them. To resolve 
the 'ought' into 'is', would be to falsify the healthy moral con. 
sciousness of mankind. 

3. Freedom, tlius, i** n patmit fact minus which moral judgment 
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becomes a polite fiction. Freedom is another name for teleolo. 
gical determination which is an essential feature of a self, 
seeking and self-distinguishing consciousness. Determinism 
which is based upon sensationalistic metaphysics refutes itself 
by overshooting the mark and proving too much by res^olving 
the subject of experience into an abstraction ; it denies the 
reality of experience altogether. Indetorminisni, too, by 
denying all rational connection between human actions, contra- 
dicts the plainest deliverances of the unsophisticated mural 
consciousness. Freedom, in the sense of self-determination, 
can fairly satisfy the demands of morality. 

4. A negative, as well as a positive, vindieation of freedom 
is possible — the former by the condo rniiation of the categories 
of science as insuilleient, the latter by the provision of higher 
categories for its explairvlioii. Fveii if we fail to formulate a 
theory of freedom, or categorise the moral life, we might still 
vindicate its possibility. 

That the probletii of freedom is ultimately n metaphysical 
one, is indicated by the fact that all deterministic theories 
base themselves, either explicitly or implicitly, upon a definite 
inctaphysic. The materialistic metn|ihysic makes no room fur 
frcc<lom, or self detorniiiiation. Evulntiunism too, has closely 
trodden on the heels of materialism in ileiiyiiig freedom. Moral 
life is interpreted as a scric of adjustments of the individual 
to his environment. All pantheistic systems eiiergntii;ally 
maintain that man’s conception nf moral freedom is an illusion, 
destined to disappear in an adeijuatc knowledge of the uni- 
verse, or of thu true sell. 

The connection betwcoii the interprointion of human life 
with the general metaphysical theory is obvious enough. The 
psychological theory of determinism is logically dependent 
upon metaphysical empiricism or scnsitionalisrn. If 1 am 
merely the scries, bundle or mass of sensations and appetites, 
desires affections and passions which constitute my experience \ 
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in ahorti my existence is entirely phenomenal, then the phe- 
nomena which are *^mo” can be accounted for, or refunded into 
their antecedents, like any other phenomena which are animals 
or thinj’s. 

Hero then emerges the sole possibility of a metaphysical 
vindication of freedom —nanioly, in another than the empirical 
account of moral self The nature of the s df is a metaphysical 
question and must be investigated as such. The nature and 
function of the s-df is the pivotal problem of morality and 
knowledge alike. We have to choose between an empirical 
and transcendcm^al solution of both problems. If, on the one 
hand, the phetioin'Mial states constitute the self and exhaust 
its nature, the case for freedom is lost. If, on the other hand, 
the self is somelhiug over and above the successive experiences, 
if, in short our mural cxi)orienec3 presuppose at each stage 
the proscnco and operation of a permanent self, the ci«e for 
fn cdorn is made gof-<l. 

'I'hat thu lalior, and not the former, is the true statement 
of tlu! case, has bc-n finally proved by the traiHcondental ana- 
lysis of experience. The empirical view, when oiTitciI as a ineta- 
]iliysie, is at once seen to be inadequate. N’'ith t tlio moral nor 
the intc‘ll(.'Ctn;vl man cm be resolved into his experience. We 
must rcuuird the moril, equally with Mi ? intelleniual life, as the 
proilncb of the aciivity uf the self. Moral cxp -ri-'niM does not 
mean merely its resolution int'i a sorirs of .status, hut the 
gathering up uf thest? in the continuous and single life of an 
identical self. Det'rminisiii gives .a mere anatomy of the action. 
Under its dissecti ui, the living whole cf the action itself is 
dissolved inio its ilead elements thus the constitutive synthe- 
tic principle of the ethical life is done away with. That 
principle is the moral personality to which the action must be 
referrcil if wc should >eo it as n whole and from within. 
Motives, circumBtnnccs,tGmpcramont and character— the several 
parts of the doterminist whole— all imply such an aetivity of the 
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self, if they are to enter as living factors into the moral situa- 
tion. And the self which is shown to be the source of this 
original and formative activity is thoreby proved to be frco. 

The transcendental proof is the necessary coinploincnt of 
the empirical view. For the question of questions in meta- 
physics is : How is experience possible ? Kxpericnce, not 
being solf-explanitory, requires to be explained. The empiri- 
cal self is not ultimate but only phenomenal. The psychologist 
is only concerned with the empirical process. But if, in an 
intellectual reference, it can be shown that the pr«.‘8upi)Osit.ion 
of knowledge is a constant activity on the p irt of tho self in 
the synthesis of the presentational data; that, without a unifying 
self, the ordered unity of experience would bo impossible, it is 
no less evident that, without a similar synthetic activity ou tho 
part of a single central rational self, the unity of moral experi- 
ence would be impossible. The self weaves the web of its 
own exporiciicc, intellectual and moral. Out of wiints, out of 
tho provocation of sensibility, tho self hy nil activity of appro, 
priatioii, constitutes inotivos of its own activity. To press tho 
empirical view, is to rest in a supcrHcial view when n dm per 
view is possible and necessary. The phcnomf.'nal self may bo 
regarded ns tho more sum of motive fiirc»\s, of t.ondonci(;s and 
countor-ten'lcncies whose resultant ilesciibes its life. But 
when we ask wliiit a motive is, wc find that it is nothing apart 
from the self ; it is mine, 1 have made it. I am not mondy 
the pnrmaiieiit deposit of tcn>loiicir>K. I am tho llicatro of tho 
entire process ; it goes on within me and is conducted by mo. 

IfcDCC tho well marked limits of p-iycholugical explanation. 
The life of man, uhich is essr-ntiully a personal life, is regarded 
by psychology as an impersonal stream of thought, a series of 
])hcnomcnal states of eonsciuiisncss. But meta}ihy8ics must 
cornet the nbstiactirss of psychology genornlly, and must 
review the moral life from the standpoint of that sclihood 
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which, as unifying principle, is not to be phenomenalised, be- 
cause, without its constant opernlion, there would bo no 
phenomenal process at nil. The subjective or personal reference 
constitutes the very form of consciousness. It is only by 
hyix>4atising experience or conscionmoss that the oise for 
psychology without a soul seems plausible at all. 

We have now to consider the meaning of psychological 
phenomenon, to see the necessity of this subjective reference. 
We speak of consui* us status. But the stale is not conscious 
of itself, it is a state of iny consciousness. Abolish me and it 
coiiHUR to exist ; to 8<>piiratu it from the individual mind is to 
coiitmdict its very in uru and to destroy it. We speak 
of mental phunomoiin. Bub what is a phenomenon that 
appears to no mind ? To phenomennlise the self, to 
obj^'ctify the subject, to reduce the 1 to a complex of 
])ros(‘ntntions is impossible, fur the Fim|)lo reason that an un- 
plieiioiiienal self is necessary to the cxistcnco of phenomena. 
The rosolution of (he subject into a series of presentation 
woiiM bu eqiiivnleiu to siying that there are phenomena which 
appear to no one. nbj<'CLs that are over against nothing, presen- 
tations that- are never presented. 

'riie ohjeclivc view of mental life is thus seen to be self- 
contradictory and suiciilal. The phenomenal reality stands or 
fall.H with the n'ulity of the tnnscendental yulf. If the self did 
not do evei ylhing. it it wen* not present in every presentation, 
it could nover emerge as the product of their aggrogatioii. No 
coiiihiintion of x<toc.s will produce a number. 

Psychology may confine itself to a statement of the law of 
the mind ; hut an ultimate explanation must take account of 
the mind itself, as the source of that activity. Psychological 
terma, such .as apiwrception, association, etc., are inexplicable 
without a reference tea (lermancnt organic centre of unity. 

Tho theory that “all is seusation*' is a rank absurdity. Can 
wo explain how the "par; icuhr sensation can acquire a wholly 
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new kind of indcpcndonce, nnd oome to menaiiro the worth of 
other sensations, or constitute the attitude in which they are 
apprehended.” (Ward, Mind^ N. S. vol. II, p, 77.) 

When we pass from the intellectual to the emotional and 
volitional life, the reality of the subject, and the impo^isiblity 
of phenomenalising it, become still more obvious. It is in tho 
emotional nnd conative life that the ego may be said with 
iinmistakeable emphasis to posit itself. In tho intellectual 
life, the subject is content to spend its entire activity in equip- 
ping us for the nristery of the object, so much so that its own 
existence is almost inevitably lost in the vision of the world. 
Feeling anil activity arc alwiiys subjective and sensations 
always objective Flcnce tho duality of consciousness, or the 
antithesis of subject and object, is fundiimental. Only tho 
extreme desire to make psychology a natural science will 
account for the thorough, but suicidal, simplilicution of tho 
mental life which is accomplished by the reduction of feeling 
and volition to cognitional elements The fundamental unity 
of tho mental life is to be found not in the object, but in the 
subject, the elements of whose coinmon life arc not to be 
reduced to one another. And, if. in tho cognitional life tho 
subject seems to bo lost in the object, in feeling nnd in voli- 
tion tho subject bf.'comes the prime reality. 

The reality of the moral life is bound up with the reality of 
human freedom, and the reality of freedom with the integrity 
of moral personality. If I nm n person, an ogn on my own 
account, 1 am free ; if I am not such a person or 1 am 
not free. 



Fmotional Intuitivism in Axiology. 

By 

Ram Murti Loomra. 

Emotional Intuitivism in Axiology is the theory that 
values are perceived not by theoretical but by emotional 
intentional functions, in other words, by the activities 
of feeling. It is here proposed to critically examine the 
impliealions of this theory of knowledge of values, as parti< 
culiiily formulated and elaborated by Max 8cheler. 

In these emotional experiences, which aro held to give 
us oiir knowledge of values, there are distingui.shr-d (i) an 
intentional function and (ii) a content or ‘appearance' in the 
sense given to the term ‘Erscheinung’ by Stumpf. And, 
in the function of feeling, we are toll, the value appears 
to u.s in a manner similar to that in which any object or 
tl-iiig appears befoie u.« in the functi on of jierception. 

Now from this it should follow that value is the content 
or the appearance and feeling is tbe function in the experi- 
ciuM'H in (piestion. This logical iiiiplicaiion, ho.vevcr, is 
contradicted by a further contention that we must also draw 
a distii ctioii between 'the feeling of sorneihing’ and the state 
itself that serves as the content of feeling. For this distinc- 
tion makes the content or the presentation ns necessarily 
a state of the mind, whih? the objectivity of values is being 
siiniiltancously maintained, tacitly in the principle of intui- 
tivism and expressly in such statements that values are 
iliscovtml or that v.alHGS exist in all nature.' Moreover, 
a function that is emotional may have for its content an 
object which is not a state of the ininil and also independent 
of the mind. 

I. Max Schcler : Der Formnlismim in 'Ifr hthik, pp, 272-273. 
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Schelcr h;i8 sought to explain aiir] support this lUstino- 
tion botiveon the feolinjv of something and the state itsolf 
that is the content of this fueling by the example that wo 
must distinguish between the feeling of pain ami the pun 
itself. Now we do undoubtedly speak of a 'feeling of pain*. 
Rut what we moan thereby is always that pain is itsolf the 
feeling and at most also that there are several kinds of 
feeling of which pain is one. Wo novor mean that pain is 
an object towards which a function of our mind — of the 
feeling- kiiii], ns is asserted, — is directed just as there is an 
object towards which a function of the niiiiil of the percep- 
tion-kind is directed. Pain is certainly of nn emotional 
character. Rut how can an emotion itself bcc uno the con- 
tent of another onioti m y Only one of the two — function 
or content — may be eniotioiial. There can be no such 
thing, therefore, as a ‘finding of pain* which is itsell emo- 
tional while its content, the pain, is also emotional. Any 
one emotion must absorb the whole of consciousness all at 
a time. And the mnniont it may at all possibly bucome 
the content of another emotion, it must itsolf neaso to 
exist as such and innst give place to at best a mere 'idea* 
of itself. 

True, we may speak, a.s Schrder says, of 'bearing* 
or 'eyperiencing* or ‘relishing* a pain.® Ibit, if wo consi- 
der the matter a little e.arefnlly, wc shall notice that what 
really hap|)ciis is that wc ‘ndish* sometinirs what at. other 
times or in difTureiit cironmstaiices would have been a pain, 
that when wo ‘.MilftT* or ‘experienne’ or ‘bear’ a pain, wc 
cither mean simp-y that we have pain, in which case the 
pain is no longer a content but the function it'^elf which 
might have anything for its own eonteiit or object, or, again, 
that wc resign to or inflict piin on oursolvp.s, which by 

2. Ibid. p. 2G3. 
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this very oob becomes something natural and non-emotional 
and which, though it is a content, is yet no longer a p:iin 
but just an object or an event. There is, indeed it seems, 
in the wholo of this nrguinciit first an equivocal use of the 
term 'feeling of pain' and then a confusion, conscious or 
unconscious, between its two uses in such a manner that 
lends an easy plausibility to the principle of emotional 
intiiilivisin sought to be maintained. In the first use of 
the term, by the word 'of we mean simply 'of the kind 
called,’ while in the second, wc mean by it 'having for its 
object' or 'having fur its content.’ Accoi'ding to the first 
use, pain is itself the feeling and thus absorbs the whole of 
consciousness at tlie time, while, according to the second, 
])nin is something Nvhich is an object or a content of the 
feeling which is the function of the mind and is directed 
towards it as it can be directed towards any physical, or, 
for matter of that, mental object, which stands, us it were, 
at least at the lime, ontsidc of, before and, therefurc, in a 
.s(!iise, in o]ipositio]i to consciousness. And the confusion, besides 
tlie equivocaition which is ilsvlf objcclionable, consists in 
illegitimately exli-nding the emotional character of the first 
to the second also, that is to say, in applying tlie adjeclivo 
Vmotionar, which is properly characteristic only of feeling 
in the first s< iisc to fi'cling in the second, the functional 
sense, ami in thus giving u.s a phuiEible but highly fallacious 
argiimoiit tor eiuoliunal intuitivism in value theory. 

As :i matter of fact, not only is this iirgiimeiit fallacious ; 
there is an inherent self contradiction in the conception of the 
thesis itself that is sought to be proved. Intuitivism, by 
virtue of its episteiiiic principle, must always exclude both the 
distiiiclion of function and content in the s use in which it is 
applicable to ibo phenomena of perception and emotional 
feeling fritm the peculiar experience it takes its stand upon. 
Intuition is certainly a function or an act ; but it mu-t 
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approach the object which is its content from the inside and not 
from the outsiiie as perception approaches its object. It must, 
in Bergson’s languaj^e, enter into the object by some sort of an 
identifying 'intellectual sympathy*. It shmild not indeed be 
said that it approaches or directs its activity towards the 
object ; it by an elTort just finds itself divecl into the very 
depths of the object that forms its content. An intuitive 
experience must, by definition, be an unditferentiated simpli- 
city to which a distinction between subject and object or 
function and content does not apply. Emotion, again, inspite 
of its absorbing character, also, bvirig essentially a psycholo. 
gical disposition rather than an cpistemic attitude, must be 
transcended if a really intuitive insight is to be attained. It 
may be said that intuitive ox^icrience is mi'aningful in charac- 
ter ; but not that it is essenti tlly emotiomil. Ecstatic emotioii 
might result from intuition ; it. might be its constant compa- 
nion or implication. But it can not bo its necessary condition. 
For, though it is quite comprehensible that knowledge might, 
or, even, must, express itself in ecstasy, that because uf 
absolute knowledge there is ecstasy, it is evidently absurd, uii 
the knowledge of human natnie which we possess, to argue 
that there is knowledge because of ecstasy. 

Behind all these defecis, thop* is one basic error at the very 
foundation of the doctrine. It consists in the conception of 
‘values'. Values, Scheler has held, arc peculiar qu/diilfn 
forming a special hiiigiioni of objects with certain relations 
and ranks.* They stand on the same status us can not hnt 
be deduced from or iindcrstoo I by tho earmarks and properties 
which themselves do not bedong to the realm of values.* Tho 
bearers of tho.so qualities which are perceived through tho 
‘Lheoretiu’ functions of the mind are t'.iiifjH ; and tho bearers 

iTlibid, pp. 10. 248 
4. Ibid, p. 9. 
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of valuable qualities are goods. A good is defined as '*a uniby 
of valuable qualities similar to a thing.*'* Thus goods and 
things are equally primal data : We can not assert either that 
a good is the foundation of a thing or that a thing is the 
found'ition of a good.* 

This conception of values, however, is hardly acceptable. 
It is too much of a cub and dried conception which relegates 
things and goods to two different absolutely unconnected 
i-ealms each of its own Thus sharply severed from things, 
values hardly remain real and bicomo mere phantoms or, as 
Lossky puts it, ‘disgusting shadows*. It is a very unsatisfactory 
and fruitless position in which it would place consciousness, bet- 
ween two iiiu'ually exclusive worlds, one consisting of objects 
without vain »a, and the other consisting of just bare values, 
nobility, put ity, kindness or delightfulne.-.s without anything 
being noble, pure, kind or delightful. In such a system things 
would not be worth any attenti m, ami v.ilues would be without 
any value. Even the piet ainl the vision iry would recoil from 
such a prospect. 

Kiiith r, to po.sit goods and things as two irreducible kinds 
of qualities stai.ding on such an rqu tl .status that neither one 
Call be said to bo the fuiindation of the oiher is in etiect to argue 
that things are quite as valuable as valius thenisL'lve!'. Such a 
pioposithm is evidently iiiouningless ami iiced hardly be dis- 
piilod. It woiiM set at naught the wit ncirS of experience that 
v.ilues are deeper and of greater inumeiit and t hus stand on a 
higher level than the sensible qualit cs of things. 

On the other hand, it has also to be here pointed out that 
mere existence has a value in itself wliieh it can not but be un- 
just to ignore. Schcler's conception is completely obliviuus of 


5. Ibid, p. 15. 
G. Ibid, p. 16. 
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this fact and would confine value to a limited world of a pecu- 
liar kind of qualities existing in sharp seclusion against the 
rest of the system of reality* 

The 'world of geods’, finally, iu which each good is a unity 
of value-qualities, is too atomic a conception fur a philosophy of 
value. Values, or goods, if you please, are not divisible or 
analysable into separate unit qualities. The analogy upon which 
it is sought to base this atomistic view stands on a false 
presupposition. For an atomism of separate qualities is unte. 
nable even in the conception of a thing, a material object. 
How, then, can it be justified in the conception of a good, un 
essentially ideal, or, if you permit, a spiritual objectf 



Some Aspects of Belief> 

By 

KaLIDAS BlTArrACHARVYA. 

There are two elements in perception— scnsum and belief. 
Sensnm is the content of pirception ; it is that which is directly 
apprehended. Let it be iindcrstoix) at the outset that there 
is 110 idealistic implication here. As fur bidief, it means the 
taking the soiisum as real. 

Belic?l‘ presupposes that the sensnm is independent of the 
ant of sensing.' But is it mcrridy having such an independent 
sensnm, or does it mean anything more? By ‘independent 
of ' we moan ‘not eonstitulocl by.' 

Many realists will answer the ipiestion in the negative : 
they believe that tlnj n'ality of a s.msfim is merely its inde- 
junulonne. ‘Phe present e.ssay refutes this view through an 
analysis of error. It establishes that believing is a now act 
of Viinkinij the S'ln.-^um, that reality is the character of being 
so thought. It also analysi'.s th»^ concept of reality in its cous- 
tiliKUit concepts and discusses other snb.sidiarv problems. 

'Pliat the reality of a sensnm is inor«' than its imlei>endence 
is evident in the case of ])erecplual ern>r. When error is 
ciirn'ctml the error sensnm is still taken to be independent 
though the seii-so of roalily is then gone. When the rojv- 
snaku illihsioii is over wo cannot call the snake real. Yet we 
cannot deny that the snake was an in<h‘]iciuli‘nt scnsum. 


1 . Till) wonl ‘sensing' is used here iiii-l elsewhere in the 
sense of diiect immediate apprehon.sioii and notin the limited 
sens(* cif apprehension thmigh a sense organ. 
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This simple conclusion should not however be established 
so simply. There are Iwo objections to face. They are : — 

(i) In error the sensum is not independent of sensing, 
and 

(ii There can bo no error-sonsum at all. 

The first objection can be obviated in a few words. 
Since the sensum is apprehended as independent of sensing 
it must be regarded ns so iiideitendent unless of course nil 
objective accounts of it fail. The sensum ap[>eared as in- 
dependent. Why should we reject this primal consciousness 
if we can give a satisfactory atHSoiint of error without reject- 
ing this consciousness ? And towanls the eiul of this [xipor 
.such an objective account will be given. 

The second objection is nn»re s«)rious. It denies error- 
sensum altogether, Krror, acconling to it has no single con- 
tent — simple or complex. What is called »*iTor is really two 
awarenesses, •both of which are corns' I., coiicidved fither ;us 
going togr-thor or as non-distingiiishtid. Thi* two awan.Mifssi's 
are the awareness of a present locus and that of an else whi ‘re 
and elsewhen object. In the ease of the nijK*- snake illusion 
one of the two awarenesses is the iiereeplion of the locus 
rojXMTi its bare aspect as *this * Thu other awanuiess is the 
perception or menmry of an elsewhere ami elsewhen snake 
which is apprehended inorely as snake ami not as elsewlien.* 
and elsewhen. Those who ImM that i,Tror is the two ktiow- 
ledgcs itxjeihvv believe that this elstiwhcre ami l•Isl•wh^•ll 
snake is and thuso who hold that error is tin* two 

2. The p,‘rccpbioii of an else-.vh»Te and elsewhen snake is 
not absurd. It happens in every case of ‘complication.’ Whi-n 
We seem to perceive the coldness of a Iiinip of ice withour 
touching it wo leally ]iorcievi! an elsewhere ami elsewhen 
coldness. It cannot be the present coklnets. for the lump of 
ice is not touched. This coldness, ag*<iiii, c.aiinot bo taken as 
remembered, for wc feel sure that it is being perceived. 
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knowledges non-diaiingtbUhed believe that it is remerr^ 
bered 

TiCt us examine this second objection. When a new 
account tries to re]ilacc an old one, tlic new one cannot be 
accepted unless it is shown how the old one could at least bo 
jMSsible. We hold that in error we feel an orror.sensiirn 
The account given in the previous paragraph denies it. This 
account must therefore show how wc could at all speak of 
an error-sonsiim. The non.distingiiishiiicnt theorist cannot 
show this ; for it is impossible how two knowledges noii-distin- 
guishcMl can at all present their contents as compounded into 
a single complex, 'fo /i>f/.*i/i»<r-tbec>rist however this com- 
p(Uinding is imt absurd. It is p)S.siblo, he may argue, that 
two knowledges, combined in a ccrtaifi way, can compound 
their contents. Tins seems lo be remlered more plausible 
by the fact that the theorUt holds the snake to be 

|K*njcived and not remembered. 

But alter a ehtar analysis it will be evident that the 
fej/z f/o r theorist fails tM|ually. Two knowledges can combino 
their contents uiily if the km iwledg.'s are of the same nature. 
'I lie tlie.jiist reeogni'-es this necessity, otherwise he 

well 111 not have insisteil that the el.s-wliere ami elsewlieii snake 
is not remembered but perc-Mv.-d just as much as the locus 
rope ill Its ‘this’ aspi-et. S.i if the two eoulonls — ‘this* li. e. 
the bare ‘this aspect of the present loiuis) and 'snake' — have 
t.o be combined the two must both be jierccived But there 
are arguments to show that the *this’ aijM.'ct of a thing cannot 
he |M>rceived — it eaniiot be a seiiMim. 

Thisiic.ss of a content primarily means a subjectivity It 
primarily means that, my has been directed to the 

content. My attention whieh is suhieclivo is here in connexion 
with the content which i*! ohjeetiviv \\ hen such a connexion 
take.s ]ilace we as a result of our general attitmle being 
prevailingly objeclive, forget the snhjeetivo sule ; and thisness 
aplioars as an objective charaeler. 'fliisness comes to mean 
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presentedness as if presentcdaess is a purely objective character 
like colour, taste etc. The same thing happens in the case 
of knowledge in general. When toe kwm a thing our know, 
ing as a subjectivo act may be forgotten and the thing may 
appear as known just as though knownness is a purely objec- 
tive character. 

Thus the objectivity of thisnoss, like that of knownness, 
is only a transformation of a subjectivo act, and like all such 
objectivities cannot bo a content, and therefore cannot be a 
sensum. Content means that which is revealed. A thing 
is primarily a content only to a subjective acst. If this 
act is metamorpliosod into an objective character and attached 
to the thing the thing is then a content to that new objective 
character. For, no other change has occurroil »*xcept that 
the subjectivo act has become that objective character. 
Again, since the subjective act requireil nothing t?lse to rovr-al 
itself the emergent objectivity also similarly rerpn’res nothing 
else. This means that the ui?w objuciive chara'*tor eannol. 
be a content. In onler that a thing may )M*cume a scnsiim 
it must be attended to.^ That is to say, a si'iisiim must first 
be a content of the subjective aet of attention. When 
this act becomes the objective tbisness the si^nsiim is 
then the content of tiiis thisnness. And just as the aet of 
attention is not itself in nitrsl of being altendi'd to just so 
is thisnoss. From all this it is evident that the Mhis' 
aspect of a thing cannot be a coiiUmt and afoiiiridri a 
sensum. 

This im|Mjssibility of 'this' as|)i*ct being a content renders 
its combination with the snake contemt not only im|iossiblo 
but absurd. So the theorist fails. The W'coiul objec- 

Jf. \V(i are not hero* s{)eaking ub<»iit sftnsa b<‘yoiid the r<*gioii of 
attention - what some psychologists cjdl sub-conscious sensa — , 
for no one of these sensa can bn a ‘tbis’. 
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tion that there cannot be .an error-sensum is thus explained 
away, II may then bo regarded as securely established that 
there is an error-sensum, ami therefore that the reality of a 
sensum is more than its iudeiwndence. In other words be- 
lieving is something more than entertaining an independent 
scriNuiii. What is this some thing more ? 

It is thinking. The determination of tlie precise nature 
of this thinking, i. e. th(3 analysis of the concept employed 
in this thinking we shall undertake later. Before that wo 
have to c.slablish the g»'neral prop>sition that belief is thinking. 

What is thinking ? It is the awareness of or through a 
universal appr»‘hpn>h‘d its a univt’rsal — and since ‘of ami 
*thnjiigh’ here will bo shown to ultimately to the same 

thing it may bo ealh.‘d the awareness of a universal as a 
universal. A blind \inivorsal-awaren'‘ss^ i, c*. the awaruiess 
of .a nnivtu’sal not approhi-nded :is a tiniversal, is not thinking. 
When w«j sense a particular oow w*- n»> do\iht sense tin; uni- 
versal cownes.s. But. ther*' is m»t :ip[>ri*lufn l .-d as a universal. 
This is hlind nniversil-awaremtss. Tin* conseiousness of a 
univer.s.il ffs a iii'MIIn a t^rm of indirect awaroiiess 

of particulars. I'ur. to a]»prehenil a ]>oint «»f similarity as a 
|K)int nf similarity to othiT things nif.-ms that tli'»si* other 
things are apprehended in a iM‘rtain iiiilireol way. In the 
hliiid awanon ss of a univer«JiI, on th-* •)rhor hami, there is 
«'\i»l''nlly no such imlirei*t awarioies^ ot pirli-uilars 

Thinking then may b*- ilr.>;crib(Ml as indin'ct awarono.s.s 
ot']»artieiilar.s. As such it iiui'*r be a form of awan-ness •piito 
«lillh:-enf. from .s-uising which means fliivet awarmiess of jvir- 
tienlars. One jKvuliar ehara-'ter of thinking i'< that if cannot 
go without langnagi*, for a universal eannot be entertained 
in the !nind withiuit. words. Ami etmversely a won!* always 

4 By *w<ird' is mi'ant signitieaiit word. A p'>pnlar name 
is ill its<‘lf a word without any signifii-alion. The signification 
that Heoins to ludong to it is forei*d and aihitrarv. 
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moans a univcrsaJ. So an unfailing sign of thinking is that 
word or language has boon usod. 

Now it can bo demonstrated that in the consciousness of 
a sensiim ns real language must bo used. If so, it must be 
admitted that tluM consciousness is thinking. As for the con- 
cepts that this consciousness involves they are three, viz., 'it', 
'qualified’ and 'reality* 

The proiH)Scd demonstration is simple. Belief means that 
the sensum is apprehended as real. In other words the cun- 
tent of belief is a complex, viz., a sensum as (pialifiiMl by 
reality. But consciousness of any complex contjmt always 
involves language and concepts. So belii?f also inv«)lve.s thcMii. 
Hence belief is thinking. 

Consciousness of a cotnpi(«x involv(\s language. In onler 
that this truth be realised a note of warning should be given. 
By ‘consciousness of a complex conttuit' we do not mean a 
blintl consoiousness of such a eoni]il«*x, we mean tin* eor,seiouH- 
ness of such a complex as a lunwpUe, It may very well 
happen that an object as a matter of f>vt is cunqilex though 
we know it as simple. It will bo of hifl[» to remember the 
distinction if two distinct terms are used \ thing us it 
iMf may be called ‘objeet’; a thing ns it ’f* Ivown may be 
called 'content.* iS«) there n'lnaius no and)iguily nr confusion 
when we sjiy that con.*««.*iousnc.ss of a com])Ie\ rovirnt necessa- 
rily involves languagl^ 

The truth of this pnqKiMition is a thing to be immediately 
realised ; it camua b»' establisheif by arguments. Wlu'U we seuM* 
a simple cont'jut li c* 'wall (by ‘waif as a (vuiii'Ut is meant one 
in which there are nolliing ipialitied and nothing that rpiali- 
fios) we feel no need of larigiiag** ; we have no in*cd of speak- 
ing Uo ourselves at least, i. o. mentally I of the wall ns an 
'it* and a furtiriori as 'it as qualified by that.* But when 
wc sense a complex content like ‘white wall’ wo c.miiut but 
sjieak to ourselves at least the words 'it ns qualified by that*. 
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Wo cannot but bo conscious of the content as a complex with 
'if (wall) as qualiiied by 'that* (whiteness), and how such a cons- 
ciousness can occur except thn)ugh the wonls ‘it*, 'that* and 
‘qualified* [or some vague synonymn of the word 'qualified') 
it is impossible to understand. To bo constuous of a complex 
is to be conscious of a ipialifieil ; but how can we know 
soiTiothiiig as r|u:ilili(Ml if wo do niit speak to ourselves the 
wr)rds ‘it’ and 'qualified ? 

Belief then is thinking. It may also bo called a kind of 
.judging. For a complex cont>Mit linguistically apprehended 
is just the content of a judgment. There is indeed a difference 
between ajipreheiidiiig a eontruit like 'while wall* and appre- 
heiuling the iviuteiit ‘ the) wall is white.* In the former 
any one of llui two constiturnts might ho regarded as a sub- 
stantive and the other as its sidjt.-etive, while in the latter 
tlu*y are fixed. But this ditVen-nce. we may point out, does 
not coiKM-rn the iiontenl. So fir as Pontcnt'< are concerned 
there is no ditVoreiice bci ween 'whir.'* wmII’ ami ‘(th«0 w’all is 
white.’ In both we are aware of a 'J*)mpl'*x containing a 
substantive and an adj<'etive All th'J ditVereiicc that there 
is coneorns our free ehoiee ; in the one we choose to take one 
of the jMUi.stilui'iits as a substantive and theolhcra*iitsail- 
ji clive, in till* oilier wo choiise to kei-ji them fixed. This is 
eiilirely a inaller out.Md** the conti-nt. 

So far then as tin* cont'-nt is concerned all thinking 
is judging So belief is a kind of judgment. When a sonsiim 
is believiMl it means tint the sensuin is to bo real — 

roalily a.s an adjective is attached to the sensiiin. 

Tin* ajiprelicn.sion of a s>*nsiim as real then ine.ans that 
it- is thought, i. c. indirectly a]ipre!ieiidod lliroiigh the concept 
of reality. In a |ien*e|i!ion that amounts to knowleilge 
there are then two awaronosses going togithor — the direct 
a\varonos.s of the seiisnm (sotising) and the indirect awari*ties.s 
of it (thinking or judging . 
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Two types of entities have thus to bo distinguished. They are 
mere sensa and real sensa. The mere sensum is a merely 
independent sensum, the real sensum is the mere sensum 
as believed. All oiir ordinary sensa are real unless they are 
contnulicted, when forthwith they Jose the chanictcT of reality 
and take thoir fiosition in the region of mere sensa. From 
this point of view a simple account of error can he given. 
When the rope-snake illusion is eom'cted the snake is still 
a sensum though it has now been ousted form the region of 
reality and has taken its position among mere sensii. There 
is no m.'od of propounding a theory that the snak«j is subjec- 
tive, meaning by subjective ‘constituted by the iu:t of sensing 
it/ Nor need we deny our immediate consciousness and say 
that the illusory snake is not a sensum at all. 

So far wc have established two pri)i>ositioi\a— (i) 'I’luj 
reality of a sensum is more than its indejM'iuleneo, ami (ii) 'flie 
awareness of a sensum ns real is the satin* as judging (tliink- 
ing) it as n.-al, meaning hy this tlinl the eoiieepi, of ri;alil v 
is attached as an .adjective to the sensum. 

Two Very iiu|H»rtant problems now eim/rge. One is— 
what exaetly is meant hy this com-«-pL of re;ility ( Is it in 
other words a unit.ary eoncejit, ur is it fiirtlnT analysable, and 
if it is analysable what is tin? analysis' 'riie secund prublem 
is — what is the metaphysh-al status of a im-re sc'ti.snm y .Should 
it be understood as the ]irinial eiitily, thereat sensum l>i>ing 
only emc! kind of a mere sensum? Or, should we regard the 
real sensum as primal entity, the mere smisniii being iimh-r- 
slood in terms of it i. e. us a fniielioii of it (in inatliem.atical 
language.)? 

To take up the first problem. When a sensum is apprehended 
as real wii have the consjuoiisiiess that it either will or will 
not survive the semsiiig act. In other words the (piestioii of 
jxissililo jiorinanenco tarises for the first time in belief. In the 
cons«:iousness of a mere sen.suiii tliis (pie.stion has no relevancy. 
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The more sensum we have in illusion. When an illusion is 
corrected one of the items th.'ft are denied is this 'iiossihlc 
permanence. Correction of an error means th<} reminder that 
the question of permanence or itiqiermancncc has no relevancy 
concerning' the mere serhsurn. It should be pointed, out here 
that permiinence of a seiisiitii do>‘S not mean its indepoiiilence of 
sensing, nor d<)es indepiindenco •necessarily imply pormanencc. 
Inde|K!nd«'n(;e of a sensiim is its beiiifj not-constituted by 
sensinj' Permanonoe means itscontiunanco in time even after . 
the sensing is over. One implication of reality is then the 
(:once])l of jio.ssiblo iKTinaiicnco. 

Somolimi'H ho\vi'\er in brliid there is no char consciousm'ss 
of |Kjs>il)lo p'‘niian<-nc(\ Tn such o:is!.*s a sensum is still- taken 
1.0 bo real if it is known to Imj (•.•iu>ally oonnoded with smno 
si'iisnm already )i‘'li'.'ved Wla-n we cjill a sensum unri-al 
(i.i . men; sonsiim^ we ini.'an that it is not. oaiisally conmMrtcil 
with any seiiMim ain-ady believed. Tin* >nuko in the ropt*- 
snako illusion is, wlu-n tla* illu'^^ion is corrooled, only a detaelied 
111 alinij smisiim li.wini' no causal enmioot ion with known real 
seiisa. Similarly dr» am ^.•v«■nts are lloaliui'; wliatfver causal 
eoimoxioii tln-y may liavi* am.»n::r tla-iusi-lvi-s they have no such 
conmvtion with any s-*nsuni ain-ady laki-n as n-al. The coiK'0]it 
ofi-aiisalily also llius plays an imrortanf jiart in bolief. 

liiit the Ihneliiin of til.' i-oni-i pt of eaiisality doi‘s not end 
here. Ih'lief iiii’ans not only that a n-al M-nsiim is connectod 
with at h*ast oim otlu r real sensinu. It means th.at any real 
si.uisiim has a pufsifjlr causal eoimexiiui with any other real 
seiisum. All real sen.sji an* thus in a very iin|)ortant s-'iis* 
inter-connected. All n'al s< r,s:i may be .said to li>nn an inter- 
C(»mieeted »'roup. The term 'inifi-c'inneclc*! uroiip is ])reforrod 
to tin* torm 'system', fi»r in lh<' latter there are many mystical 
implications in which we ilo nut like to be involved. The 
third concept involved in bj*lief is then inter-connexiun.’ 
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Whether those three — ^possible permanence, causality and 
interconnection — arc the only concepts involved in belief we 
cannot say.- We merely collect them and so cannot be sure of 
their complctciicss. Perhaps a tninsccndeiitalist Will have 
reasons to -regard the list as complete or not. Let us reserve the 
problem for him. 

Now about the second problem : But before we take it 
up let 118 give a note of warning It will be an error 
to hold that only the consuiousiicss of reality reipiires concepts. 
It should be remembiTCil that the awareness of any mere 
sensum requires concepts if it is ap^frehendctl as a complex. 
Some of these concepts may be quite as general and c.itcg()i-ical 
as the concepts of pcriiianencc, cau.sali y and ititerconne.\'ion. 
But since here we are not conceriiul with ih m we may jmiss 
them over. 

Thu second problem to be coi.siilered is this ; Which is 
primal— the mere seiisnm or the r. al sensiim ^ Wliu;h of these 
should be understood in terms of the o^^er ? There are some 
who pruler the more seusuin. Ke.dity, acoerdmg to them, is 
only a certain group of more sen.-'.i. But this view^wdiich sugge.sts 
itself very easily, cannot be accepteil. 

If we siy that real sciisa are only a group of mere sonsa 
we have first to think of the latter as being Kome thingH that 
are. Wo must say — I here /f/'c* mere sema and some of tlio.-o 
form a group called real sensu. 'Ihr-n* is no tscjqnj from 
thinking in this way. ihit them nhai i-> the iiioauing of 'are* in 
the profwsition 'there are inert! .seri?a’. The verb 'to be’ moans 
nothing but the n.-ality of that which is. So the pro|)Osition 
'there are more .sonsa’ n.cans that niero sonsa arc roal. Mere 
sensa thus cannot be thought of e.\oept in tcrins of real sensa. 

But if the more srmHum cannot be thought of except ns real 
what Ls the value of distinguishing it from the mil sensum i 
We reply, the proposition ‘mere .sen.suni cannot be thought of 
except ill terms of this real Eemsiim’ dues not mean that it in 
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thought of as being the real soDsutn. Wo mean that it must 
bo thought of only as soma fnn-tion of the real sensum, only as 
having a necessary u-innexion with the real seiisum. The mere 
scnsuin wc have in error o ily. Error means nothing but reality 
denied. So the mere sensutn as the content of error cannot 
but be thought of as a function of the real seiisum. It may be 
objecteil that cri'or means denial only and nut denial of reality, 
BO that error ncj si not b(! a function of reality. We reply that 
all denial is not error. The denial of an elephant on these 
|iagt.‘S is a real di'iiial ; it is no error. Error is a specific kind 
of denial, viz. the denial of reality. 

'riioso who hoM the vi<*w that th?* real sensum is a function 
of the mere sense m and not vice versa often argue that there 
is no difliculty in thi* 8«*ntenci¥ ‘there teiv» men? sensa'. The 
aeiiti'iice, a<?cnrding to them, moans that mere sensa are enti- 
ties, not that thiiv arc real. Hut is this not making a fetish 
of the term entity f Entity cannot eoall(?d a new croiicept— i.e. 
a concc])t whio.h im ans neither reality itself nor a function f»f 
reality — unless it can be so tlniu jif. But try as we may to 
think of it wo always stumbl • upon the concept of reality. 

The whole es'-ay may be siimmaMscd in a few .sentences, 
ihdief mcsiiis judging a sensum through th»* concept of reality 
This concept, can le Mnaiysid into tliree eoneepts, viz. possible 
pnrnanenee, causality and iiiten*oniiexioii. In course of the 
discus ion it has tran.spired that we liuve to recognise an 
ontiiy (railed ‘mere si?n8uiir. But this is nothing but a func- 
tion of the real or bidievcl sensum. 



Philosophy of Life io islani- 

Bv 

Dr. S. N. a. Jafui. 

Phil)Rophy ia the iut.illoctiial vi*‘\v of things. Any aitoinpt 
to ratioiialiso life ia coiuliieivo to that emJ. (\)nacioin'e is a 
groat giiiJc ; and lalatii exhorts its followers to rnsixinrl to its 
call ; the Quran roapoatodly says “Why ilo you not think i 
why do you not uso your brains, and why do you not r<*spo]id 
to the call of conscuMice.’* 

WJu'ii wo talk of rh«i philosophy of lifo in Islam, w«» nioaii 
that wo are to put in high relief those points in Muslim reli- 
gion which will appeal to on r intelli.i*t and at lhi‘ same lime 
help us ill the walk of life. For instan>M> a hal are thi' dicta- 
tes of Islam about our relation with (iod and the material 
world ; about tin* freedom «#f conseii-neo : about faith and 
ITactice ; about Nature ami (unl ; abuiit the* Kgo and the 
absolute Kgo ? These are the ]»robI*-ms which have vi-xeil 
the philosoiihers and scientists <»f all ages ; and even the 
science of physics which was exih*cled to lay hai*e all tin* 
ijiddi-n secrets of this physical world, still .scems to l)c tiir 
away from its objective. The best solution of all these prob- 
lems was given by the l*n»pliet of Arabia who di crood that 
the exploration of the mati-rial v,<irld was inevitable to nri ler- 
stand the All-iiervadiiig fhsl. It is for Ibis reason ibat the 
Quran jT'|}ealcdly assi-rls that ii;ilure is Dod's bobavionr, 
'I he jlistiiictive fcatnnj (;f Islam is tJiat it takes the empirical 
view of life and its probleniH. Its commands ami Uuiets help 
in keeping an equilibrinni Iwftween tlio body ami tin* soul. 
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It leaches us to fiwo facts, ami not to shrink before adverse 
currents. This survey of the universe ami the analysis of 
the pnihlctn made in the Quran creates in us a feeling of 
intellectual pic-isure, such as a scientist enjoys in his labora- 
tory by Solving the ]»robleiii3 of Iphysics and chemistry in the 
scientific crucible The Frophot of Arabia was hclpoil in his 
mission of creating this crnpirljal attitude liy the fact that 
it is the charaeterislin of the people of Arabia to hold to the 
]Kjsitivc, so much so that even in poiitry, which is an inspired 
art, til'.*}' caro more iiir the concrcitc than the abstract. 

Till* physical, political and swial faertors have moulded the 
spirit of Islam, ss they have done in the case of almost all 
cither Tidigious 

The f^liiran which is the finintain-head of Ishim and Miia- 
lim cnlhip*. ••mphasis 's inon* np iri deed than iilca : and thus 
incnlcates the habit <if concroii* thought. In that ago, which 
cared more fur I be invisible than for the visibli? Mohammed 
caused an intell-etnal revobilioii by stressing more on the 
visihli- than the invisibif. It will not be an exaggera'ion if 
I l•laim lo s;iy liinl by bringing this temlen,-y into promi- 
nence. in the devi-lopiiii'iit of th'Highr, T.slam laid the fbumla- 
liniis of sei. ntilic tbiiikiiig and raiionalistn, wliieli iisluTcd in 
ihe inodtMMi ag" Hy t*a«-hi:ig iii«? ji-otile that Xaturo is 
iIihI’s l)'*havi')nr, it brong’it thi-ir self in unison with the 
ullsinate reality. Jt was tlii-^ faith or **Iii»an*’ which enriche«l 
mankind with entliijsia‘*m to explore the eoni-ivie facts of 
1 lie Tni verse. Thi*5 spirit of nmlerstamling the charaeter of 
Nature, and acipiiring knowh*dge, luM-ame instruiueiital in 
indirectly bringing ns eloser to lliin. Seeing this intellce- 
tiial change* in the propleiif that time, tlic gri*at (Jennaii sa- 
vant, (loelbe, sai'l. “You sca* this ti aching never fails ; with all 
our systems, we cannot g«». aiul generally sjn-aking, no man 
can go further than that. ' 
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Before the a Ivcnt of Islam, it was the basic foiinclation 
of many religions that this material world was a myth ; a place 
to be renounced. But it was Islam which wiped off this 
dualism and established the idea of the Unity or Oneness 
of (lod. It showed that both the Ideal and the Real 
were two eo-ordiiiatiiig fictora and not opposing oncfs. 
It brought homo to the people that the ideal and the rt^al are 
two sides of the Siime shieM and that tlie real is there to 
appreciate the ideal. The Quran clearly says “Wo have not 
ereated the Heavmi and thii Karth and whatever is botween 
them in sport, we have not created them but for a serious 
end'’. Mohammed pointed out to the element of change, 
order of diiy and night, stars, humming bees, i^tc., .as the visible 
signs of that invisible I’owj'r. Pi.’ople were eonvineed that these 
itleas of Maya and Llliision wi^ro not conducive to the intellectual 
development of Society, for it woiil t deter them from exploring 
the hid<len treasure of Xatuie ami harnessing them in theservici* 
of Mankind. This psyehologicjd clmnge leii them to hav*- a new 
souse of appreci.ation and evaluation : they began to h)ve deeds 
more than idea.s ; and gave up the id^a that etliics wi.to 
iimking them invertebrates who who were turning big east les 
into monasteries. 'I he theory of “resist not evil” was ebaiigiMl 
by the oru-ntafion «>f amither theory — “Undo evil by action, 
if necessary’’, as tl;e Quran s iys. 

Till! ancient religiisis ;ind cultures fiileil to bring Iiajipi- 
noHs to the world, for ibi-y kept their tlilliiwers always closed 
in the var-uum of metaphysics and novi't- allowed them to 
come out and feel the siilidity of iIm* earth, with the result 
that they were neither certain of Nirvjuia nor had the pleas- 
ures ol iJiw.an.Miikt i, Mohammed saw harm wlikdi 

this ty[io of pliilosojiliy was inflicting mion mankind ; .and 
theredbre ho advised his followers tliat thi.s motive temporal 
world is nothing but the manifestation of the ultimate ReaIily;or 
in the language of anotlier gri.-at philosopher, is our is reflective 
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contact with the temiioral flux of things which prepares us 
for an intellectual vision of the non-tcraporal. This attitude 
allowed us to have Hciisc-pcrception which in turn was supple, 
merited by the jicrcGption of F uad (heart). When the Quiaii 
says that Xatimi is the habit of Allah it commands us that 
by studying Nature, our atdf will be establishing relation with 
ihe Ultimate Self. It will be a kind of adjustment between 
the SL'lf and the Non-Self. To help us in understanding the 
Ultimate Reality, tluj propluit advi.se3 us to develop the em- 
pirical attitude towaid.s this imiterial worlrl ; and designed 
the timing ami mothods of prayer, to be in touch with the 
spiritual Being. 

From the (Juaraiiie view of the Universe and its purfioso, 
whi'U wo eomo to tin* indiv'dnal, wo tind that the Quran lays 
down three Ihing.s, (ai that man w the ehosen of Uod ; (b) that 
man with all his faults is meant to be tluj representative of 
(fod on earth : and .c) that man i.s a free iM.*rson:»lity. In the 
light of tliese thix*.* Dietons, no one can blame Islam for ino- 
vnlatiiig fatalisi tendein*i.*s, among its followers. It rather 
give.s tlii*m th.it monil eumagt.* of frei'di.m whieh is necessary 
to light in tin.* struggle of life; and ensures socee-ss to tho.se 
wl.o take life sj-rioiisly and belii-ve in |ei>-i»nal ofl'orts Fate 
ill Islam is a Ooiiibiii.itiiiii of etV«>it ami laith (Tailbir and 'I'ag- 
dir'. The rropln-t's i*li*ar sa\iiig is “( )urs is to try, and (.h:)d's 
to aeenmplisir*. Islam entrusts to the Ego a direc- 
tive fimetioii. It lias li.n-n enunmi-red to be relined and en- 
lightened as the result of ex|M*ricmv. The timing of the pra- 
yers has been s«) urrangeil in l.slain as to allow the Ego to es- 
^■alH■ from the ineehaidsm »>f daily worldly routines to .spiritual 
fnredom. The words ‘Ainr* and *Khahj\ which oci*iir in tlio Qu 
mil, indii'ate how the creative activity of tJod reveals itself 
ami observes the rule of inter action. 'Fhoso of us who have 
observed the ndo of the big iiersonalitie.s in Ihe cliroction.s 
of dynamic n.oxennMits, and of th** historic events in aiVecting 
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the character of those people, will see how tho riilo of inter- 
action is prominent both in the spiritual ns well as tho tomix)- 
ral world. Tt pri)vcs that tho streams of causality flow into 
the E.^o from outside ; and from the Ego to ultimate Ego. 
Thus we can say that both s ail and body Jict and react on each 
other. The eioinont of Destiny and Taf|dir in Islam is also a 
partial manifestation of tJie principle of Amr. This has been 
definotl by the eminent philosophers of Islam, |Kirtly of ethical 
and partly of biological origin. It shows to the Ego the 
g]im|)ses of Ueality, beeps up tho courage to fight against all 
odds. 

Then there is the crowning principle of Taiihid in Islam 
which demands all loyalty to (hnl : and thus ensures ihc* unity 
of mankind under one hanner. This can serv<} as the founda- 
tion of world iiiiily, for it alone can Indp in bringing down 
tho artificial barriers whi'*h are an ini|HMliment in d»‘veIojung 
tlie sense of Human Brotht*rhood. Since (iod is tin* real 
fouulain-hoa<l c( all knowledge, and the s])irilual basis of lifi*, 
faith in him means the fai»h in llunianity. Tlii*ideaofthe 
Univi.Tse and Humanity is liiikeil with the idea of tin* unity 
of the ( ioilhead : and thus flv purjio-je of Lih? in Islam has 
h«‘en reganh d only to serve Humanity. It is for this seiaiee 
that t!;e e\’]ilorati'in and the ooni|U'’st of th*- material wi»rld has 
been advised. I.■^Iam in its attitinh' towards llinnanity has 
evi.'ii gone so far as to pn fer tin* duty of man tnwards man lo 
that of his duly towanls (iisl. Any narrowing down of tin's 
circle of humanity is fureign to tin- true sjiirit of Islam. Those 
who indulge iu sucli things, slauil.i renn.-inher the hdlowing 
saying of the Prophet. “.Ml Mankind are eliildren of fJod. 
The best liked of them in the eyes of Hod is one who does ser- 
vi«*e to his Chiklrmi.” “Your service for even one minute lo 
your brother in Humanity is better than remaining in prayer 
fuT oven one year.” Ho always doproealod tho idea of divhl- 
ing humanity in water-tight comivirtmcnts biisei! o!i colour, 
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blood or raco. One piece of advice to his followers, even to 
troops, was that they should not belittle the religion of any one, 
or molest any non-believer. To him th(s whole universe was 
a mosque. Indeed the whole philosophy of Islam is put in a 
nutshell in the following words of the Prophet. It is this that 
(<oil will say on the Day of Judgment. “Man, I was {loor, but 
you did not help me. I was weak, but you did nut defend me. 
1 was sick, but you did not nurse me.’* Man will say — “How 
could '1 liou be poor, w<?ak or sick and how could I help Thee ?** 
Then <lo<i will say — “Was not so and so, your kith and kin, an 
embodiment of my creation in need of such help, which you 
refused him. If you had only heliMjfl him, you would have 
found Me in him." The wuitls “Found me in him" shows the 
the sublimity of life in Islam. 



The Freudian and the Yoga conceptions 
of Repression* 

By 

SnARSiJi Biiusax Das OriTA. 

The doiniu;iiit idea in Krciid which has to a largo extent 
iufluencud modern pitychology, particularly in the depart- 
inonts of neurotic and therapmitic psychology, consists of the 
belief that wc are born with certain unconscious tend('i)cic?i, 
which in a way largely detenniue unr experiences. Tn the 
coiirso of our experiences also our passionate nature, as ileter- 
mined by the nncons>‘.iou3 within us tries to manifest itself in 
diverse ways; but they h ivo to bo curbed by us by the moans 
and restrictions of our social environment. These passions, 
thus repressed, sink Imek into the sphere of the iinronseious 
and oiitribiito additional str iigtli to the iinci»nscioiH both 
pathologically and psychologicilly. It may bo assium-d that, be 
regards the emotions as the dynmnic faetur of oiir life; but it 
is somewhat sui prising that he Hhould give such an nn<lne 
pathological importance to the sex einoliuns. hut however 
that may be, the whole principle .s< ems to be. in brief, that 
I epresstMl emotions (sex) are turiii d into iiiicoiiseinus tenden- 
cies which operate adversely uii our lioivea and produces, on 
the one hand, divi-r-'^e kinds of dreams and diseases and, on the 
other hand, manifest themselves in the p rniliur nature of the 
iiiterests that we in ly take in ililV rent atFairs of life and art. 
He holds that it is )H)ssi))lf to discover the iiaiurc of the 
repressed oiiiotions by an interpretation of the dreams, which 
am only the manifestations of thusi: eiiiotiuns in a symbolic 
manner. 13y a narration of the dreams as wcdl as the narration 
of the pori^onal hist >ry of the iiidividua], he thinks, it is po.ssi- 
ble to discover to an iudivifliial tin* nature of the emotions 
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that he unconsciously repressed. He hoMs farther that, by 
rousing the dormant emotion and bringing it into the 
conscious field the pernicious infliienco of the represscil emo- 
tions, which wore sending forth their arrows from behind the 
arena, could be destroyed. The significance of the idea is that 
emotions can exercise their de:>tructive force at their best 
only when they operate ns parts of the unconscious mind. In 
certain ways it may bo regarded that he also believes that the 
unconscious could i)n modified to a certain extent; Imt accord- 
ing to him, the mode of this molificition c-insists in disso- 
ciating curtain eloni 'iits from iho unconscious by booming 
consciiius of them Tli > hypothesis then seems to be, that 
whenever any element of the unconscious translates itself into 
the coriPcions, its force in tie* pathological or ps^'chological 
nature becomes largely d«strtiy''d. Incid«intally ho thinks that 
^«pres^ion oi emotions by whioli ihi-y ar* force«l to retire from 
the coiiseions field before being muni tested in it is injurious to 
onr .sy.stem. 

The Hindu view on this subj-mt, however, tends entirely 
in the o)<podte direction. Thus ('iraka, who tlourishcMl in the 
fir.-t century of the ('lnistian era in th-* Sfitra-sthanam (Ch. 7) 
givi'M an ennnmeration of the diiVerjiil kinds of teiiileneies whieli 
arc t*» be reprease«i and which are n-it to be repressed, With- 
iiiit going into the details mie m:iy iii^t , that it is iidviscd that 
the purely psychological tendi'n'des should not be repress d, 
whiueas the ineut.-il emo’ioiis have In en strongly rccoininenduil 
for repi'pKsion, Thus, while one should not repress the teii- 
di'iicy for lh(‘ calls uf nature, one shoiiM ^i-■pre^s the physic d 
teiidcncie.**, if there be any, for doing harm to others and ii’so 
the tuiuleneies of s x-intercuurso, theft animosity etc> 

1. Dchapr.tvrttirya kaeitlvidy-ile p;\rapldiya I 

strii»ln»gaste\ ii-liiiiissiily .i ta^yfi vegaiii vidh.arayct ii 
Mltristhanim, eh. 7, verso 2!*. 
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Tho ciitiro discipline of self-cuntrol, which le.ids to the 
formAtion of chiinictcr is based ii|)on the conscious exorcise of 
one’s own will for the eradication and repression of primitive 
tcnil<'iicios. Tho scientist, the philosopher, the warrior, the 
politician — each one of these has fought the life’s battle hanl 
and hss made strong efforts for the ro]n'ession of primitive 
tendencies, which could have stood in the way of their success, 
but none of them nro reported to have sutrcicd from the 
pathological troubles of repres.sion from which Fri-ud’s patients 
sought relief. In the case of these persons there arc sources 
of pleasure and interest which help tbeni in tiding over the 
[x?riiicioiis iiifluenco of disturbing emotions; in their cases tho 
disturbing emotions find themselvi-a too weak in comparison 
with the other tlomimint interests, or, aic cont'Ciously and 
deliberately overci-me by an iron will. 

Freud's theory is from one i^iint of view very pessimistic ; 
because, Freud believes that our destiny is guided by an 
unknown and incomprehi'iisiblo uncoin^cious over which wo 
have no control Again, while Frr-iid believes that a part of 
our con-cious or semi-conscious expericnci* can sink down into 
the unconscii)Us and ho torn out from it by suggestions and bo 
made to fliat ill the conscious sphere, he ibus not think that 
the .same prnci s.s may ho applied to the c-ntiro nnconscioui as 
a wlmle. Ills dynamic il, ocoiiomical, ami topogi:i|;hic il view 
of l^aychological forces as well as his theory of tho ociioor 
present a disjointed view of IVjchology, which can not bo 
satisfactorily worked out in accordance with any settled and 
consistent L’sychologi-;al scheme. It is true, however, that 
these Psychological llioorios arc more assu inpl ions, and oven 
if they are materially changed that would not atTcct tho 
general position of Psycho-anal) sis, which is generally concer- 
ned with the treatment of the cases of hysteria and other 
mental disonlcr. Tho cure of these cases of morbid patients 
by certain specific ways of suggestion involving the social 
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rolition of the phyaician and the patient grant's 1, it ia 

open for a future VsychoIogUt to oiTor any other Paychological 
theory for such cures. The cures in themselves do not 
guarraiitee the truth of the Psycho-analytic theory and our 
knowledge of Psychology in other departments of life <loes not 
lend any nssi.stance to the aeceptaiice of the validity of the 
Paych»>-analy tic t hcory . 

But in the present pa]»or we are not concerned in support 
ing or refuting th i P.^vcho-an dyti«T theory. The theory of 
Psycho-analysis ussuiutM the existence of the primitive uncon- 
scious, which may be orpiatod with instincts and which are not 
explicable by the a p exp>rionco of our lives. Tn the 

Yoga-theory of psyeh »lo„»y the line jus ^ io us may bo equated with 
the complex of "VasiTia” and ‘Saiii-kara*. The *‘Vas;ina-Sams- 
kiira" complex is also primitive as the Yoga asserts that it is 
transmitted to us in ill* h. girmiiigless series of previ.ms oxis- 
t< ncc ill othor births. Kven if the theory of ri-birth bo 
iidinittod to be trm*. ‘'V.isina-Saihskrira* complex is primitive 
and original ■ o fir as this life is conoern'Ml, The conscious mental 
states can be rquatf d \Y it h th* \r’i of the Yoga psychology. 
The Yoga psyclndogy hold* that the vrtti passo.s into Saihskara 
nnd is conserved there as a power by which the Saihskara 
Vasairi complex may at any time project that vrtti in the same 
or a distorted f>jnii owing to thi* resistance of other Saihskaras. 
According to Mich a thooiy, the repetition of such a vrtti, 
increases its potential piwer in the Sniiiskrira and increases 
the chance of its piojeetioii as a vftti. But it is quite pos-sibh^ 
that vrtti, which Inis not its power strongly presented in the 
Saiiiskfira-complcx, may find itself projected in a distorted 
manner in associ ilion with other partially manifest o«l vrttis, 
or, under condilions nf resistance of other Saihskaras. Here 
then, wc may have a iheory, which may bo regarded as a 
plausible alternative to the psyclnwinalytic theory. f»)r, if by 
suggestion the potency of the vrtti can be increased and its 
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mute struggle iu the Saihskara bo thereby annulled, the 
course of the destructive vFttis, or, the conflict in the saihskara 
may also be annulled, and we may have such cures as are 
claimed by the psycho-analysts. 

But we are not interested hero in elaborating an alterna- 
tive theory of the cures of morbid patients; -but we wisli to 
uilirm that the nncoiisuieus and the conscious form a honioge. 
neous whole, such that the conscious strengthens and develop 
the unconscious and the latter insures the recurrence and the 
strength of the former. Such an as.«uinption changes the nature 
of the so-c-illed uii-iilterable un-conscioiis. Kor, though the 
un-conscions may be original and primitive with us and in 
some sense beyond our control, yet it is not entirely so; fur, by 
determining the ^pll•'ro of the conscious wc may determine to 
any extent the n-ituro of the iiii coii'icioiH, which is itself n 
prolongatiiin or extension of the consciviis and at onco huiiio- 
goneous with it. If by an}' moans the sphore of the conscious 
cun be modified by imiueiiig a ] articuliir kind of strain through 
vigorous and continued mental eifort, or if certain special 
kind of interest, may be generated by habit with referemee to 
cortaiii types of mental .states, then the nninre of iliu nncon.s- 
cious will be fiO modified that those eloinenls of lliu uncons- 
ciuns which wdubl have arrested those spi'cial kinds of mental 
stales will th'-MiscIvo.s be aiiriiliilated nrid the niieonscieus 
instead of playing the part of a foe will pi ly the part of a 
friend. 'I'liis explains the wi ll-known ca^« s of mental ro-gone- 
rntion due to good association, ii.sttnetion ami the exorcisu of 
a healthy moral will ami also the roversi! cases of moral 
degeneration uiidi.-r (lppo^ite circumstances. 

One important fact that needs bo emphasised in this 
connection is the part that is played by interest or agrco.-dilo 
emotions in d -tei mining an ctfectivo control of the unconscious 
by the conscious. The Vasaiia Saihskara complex iu itself 
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contains elements which are translatable in the form of emotion 
in the conscious sphere, lb is the force.) of these that {;ivcs a 
solMarity to the Vasana-Sathskara complex, All pasiions, which 
nro associated with instincts are remarkable for supplying those 
clcnifiits which are designated as emotion in the cinscioiia 
slate. The unconscious may thus he regarded as the repository 
of p.itential p.issions. Tnese again according to our formula are 
ropiciiished by p)a.S9ion.s and their associated emotions in the 
conscious state. In order tiiat the unconscious may b: affected 
fur ibe purpose of moral regeiioratii)n, it is necessary that the 
cxp'^riencing of passions in the conscious spliere should bo 
clominatr! 1 as far as p-issibic; but the experiencing of passions 
c:in not be eliminated, for being of the nature of emotions, 
they me the real dynjimit; cjiuses which muse the unconscious 
scions to |)r<'i cb its df itr.a the conseio is for the flashing in of 
iiionJul stiiti‘.s. It is, bh *:* ff ire, m?c:-S)ir\' that instead of 
stifling emotions ( which is a very doubtful mental endeavour ) 
one should try to habit uite oneself to indulge in such emotions 
as are op^iaseil to those pi'isions or emotions which are inteii- 
d'’d to be S!i[»p.ossed or repre.sscd. The moral problem thus 
is very (dosely leiat ‘d atid .isso.iiated with the psychological 
]iri>hlr'iii. TIk! p': 3 'eho-.arialy.st being interested only in the case 
of |wyehcd«>gieal enr.-s of iimrbid e-ises, naliirally neglects the 
inor il s'.il* of til" q«i"sti III an I is l *.i t > a very pa’ tinl view of 
the p.-^yeholouical sit nation. 

The Yoga-ps\chol )gy hoMs that it is possible b) arrest the 
mind on a pariiciilar eoii'ieioiH .slate, sunh that the onstantly 
fluctuating tendoncii?.s of the mind in relational lines m ly he 
arrvsttMl, It. furthtu' holds that such a steady arrest of the 
mind ill a pirtieiil ir nimtal stibo produces a now typo of 
knowledge (pra\iL:l) whioh has n subversive ctrect on the 
SarnHkriru.V\'isiimi complex. These prajhiis appear in the conscious 
plane but arc heterogeneous to the Saihskara-Vas.uia complex 
and, therefore, cannot be absorbed by it, but is, on the other 
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hand, attenuated or gradually annihilated by it. We have 
thus a concept of repression which is applicable not only to 
the conscious mental state, but also to their original sources, 
the unconscious. While partial repression of conscious mental 
states may be unhealthy under certain circumstances, the 
trained and organised repression of the conscious and the 
unconscicus may lead to a happy regeneration of the conscious 
and the unconscious in a now plane of elevated existence. 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that the psycho-analytic theory 
is a very partial statement and cannot explain the true signi- 
iicauce of repression in the application of practical psychology 
for the regeneration of our mind and morals. 



The Concept of Liberation 

By 

Dr. C. D. Desiimukit. 

Liberation in itself seems to bo a purely negative idea ; 

but it implies the existence of that ^vhich is 
Analysis of^ some way liiniteil and which can be freed 
bwiitalions. Man knows himstjlf 
to be iinite owing to the many limitations 
of wliich ho is always consr-ioiis. The awareness of limitation 
or bondage is an evi.Tyday fact which no one can deny. But 
this consciousness of limitation is possible only if there is 
some objoelive towards which life is striving. If a {)erson 
wants to get out of a njoni, then alone can ho have the sense 
of being iniprisone<l in that room. If he wants to remain 
in it, there is no sens<.* <»f limitation. M»)sl jioople live unden* 
a sense of limitation ami restriction because of their having 
certain desires, which cannot be tulfillcd. The sense? of free- 
dom can tberofore come only in the successful attainment of 
some fumlameiital urge*. If it is trust rateil llicre is imme- 
diately the si'iiso of liniitatnm 

Had thi-n? been only om? »lesiro in c-onscii»usness, one coiiM 
have miliesilatiiigly saiil that, the freedom of 

Llht'i'oiion coiiseii)Usiu.‘>s cinisists in the fulfilment of that. 
and Iksiivs. . n c i ■ 

desire. However, we actually find in cons- 

eioiisness a host of ih sires wlm-h otti n come into coiitliet with 
one another. Further, most of these desires are tl«*iM*nd«*rit 
upon external things or cireiiinstaneos ; and the fre«?di)ni 
which the soul may have in relation to them is therefore not 
absolute but contingent. When there is a conlliet. the Ireedoiii 
of soul m.akes il.selt felt through choice. But choice is a process 
of self-torture, since the |H?i-smi has t.) rule out one or more 
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altcmativo desires in favour of some particular desire. Thus, 
in choice the soul experiences limitation. 

The search for absolute freedom, therefore, involves the 
seazeh for the xdtimaU imypoae. of the life of the individual 
(Parama Purushartha). This is the jwaiiive a^-peet of libera- 
tion. 1'his ultimate purpose is hidden by the surging of 
diverse desires which dominate the stream of consciousness. 
However, it is a mistake to think that desires are mere obs- 
tacles ; for the}’ can, if intelligeiitl}’ handled, be turned into 
so many avenues which indirectly lead to the ultimate goal 
by bringing about multiform exjierieneos .and thus creating 
opiwrtiinities for a real understanding nl)ont the I'dnn af life. 

Then?foro, a jiurely negative method which shuns life and 
its cx^iericnccs will not k;ad the individual to thr: perceplion 
or the rcalisiition of the gual of lift*. Put if the individual 
.accepts and woleoiues cx]K.Tience and digests it through ca’ilical 
understanding, he can come closer to the linal fullilment of his 
life. The caixicity ot an cx|»orionco fur .awakening th(* indivi- 
dual do|jenda upon how rich .and profound it is. The experience 
which is most useful in this eunnecliun is the I'xiwrienco of love. 
Mostly, the cx[>erienee is not strong enough to break down the 
w.al Is of the pri.s(jn of Consciousness. bi.cau.‘<e it is clouded by 
dilVerent factors likt; egotism, fear, jealousy or a sellish motive. 
Put if the power uf luvo is freed fn>m these encumbranc's, 
it can lead the individual to final release and fiilHIment, 

TlltJ LAW OF KAH^FA. The limitations of eon.seiou.siu'ss 
can all bo* ultim.atcly t.rac«Ml to the etfects of past actions (which 
include thought, ami fi:eliiig) which give a Hjii'cdic shape and 
character to the temperament, of llie indiviilual. dust as the 
flow of till* river cuts its own bed so also the action of the 
individual ]i.‘av(.\s ladiind it certain iiierifal traces wliich not 
only serve the purpo.se of recalling the i>riginal situations but 
also o[K;rate as disixjsitions which give a specifically directed 
momentum to the subse(|nent mental processija. 'I ho bondage 
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of Karma can in the last analysis bo reduced to unconscious 
mental habits which prevcnit intelligent response to the rapidly 
chiinging circumstances. 

It is true that with regard to many technic(U achievementH, 
habits conserve a gre.at deal of practical experience and usually 
save us from the need of fresh cilorts for a<ljustmeiit and 
co-ordination of ros|K)nso8, for we arc there concerned with 
recurring problems which rei)eat thijmselves in uniformity. 
But mental habits have a teniiency to obstruct true ^^c^rception 
of vtdiiea and also to binder the release of intelligent res^jonsc, 
because every fresh situation in the life of the individual is 
unifpio and therefun; requires critical thought and uniipic 
response. 

For the liniiling inlliionoo of Knrnia^ wo have in abnormal 
jisyehology, a good aiiahigue in fixed idefu^ which inlriTcluop 
unhealthy rigidity in nviital o]»-rations. But apart fr»>m 
mechanisation of the mind the mental habits can olb*n limit 
activity from another point of view also, becanscf most mental 
habits are dim to ignorant an«l mis«lirocted actions. They, 
therefore, not only make tin* mind a rigid and .si-mi-meehanical 
inslrii mi nt, hilt also ]M)sitively fierverl the mind. Tin? pniblem 
(il l.iheratioii is therefore the prnblem of tn’i-ing the mind from 
tlse liiiiiting intlin neo of past acti-»ns. 


The psychological ipiostion with wliich we an* here confront- 
ed mav bf? formnlnted as follows : Ts the 


Frre WiH 
mid Fiyi‘dom 


mind eternally doomed to o|KTate under tlie 
yoke of its own j>a*«t, or is there any way of imii 


aneipating it from tliat intliienco f It is futile to expect any 
clue from the solnthms nlViTi-il in connection with the problem 


i»f five will, wht're a ri'coneilialion between Pelermiiiists and 
Libertarians is elTceted by defining rroe«loiii as self determi- 


nation, since in such s-diitions the sidf is tacitly identified with 
its character and the n^xu-atioii of what is called the whole s,-//'” 
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can hardly bo distinguished from the collective result of tho 
totality of disiK)sitions. 

The cardinal fallacy of such solutions lies (1) in looking 
upon tho individual as having no being other than his psycho- 
logical prodacta which constitute his empirical self, and 
(2) in hastily forming a theory of human {Xirsonality without 
thorough investigation into the nature of ultimate values or 
the final puriJoso of huimin existence. Having accepted narrow 
emp ricism, such theories have to bo content with tho formal 
freedom of self-determination, which secures internal harmony 
but fails to assiiiv the realisation of supreme values. Ft is 
therefore not surprising that they ignore the other important 
condition of poaitivdy aujnifivant ftyedom, wliieh has betni 
beautifully expressed by Christ when he said : 

*‘Yo shall know the Truth : ami tho Truth shall make ye 
free.” 

The chief condition of freedom tliendbrc is 

Condifjona of iKTSiiiialil v should luj iJhiminod 

Libmiiion. . 

by a comprohepsive and iinilying ideal. In 

the Inst analysis it will he found that mjlhing sliort of fnlinity 
can bring real fullilmciit to the human ]MTsoiiaIity, Wliaf- 
evor is fragmentary or »emporarv must leave tin* .s<jiiI dissalis- 
fied. Even the id«.-al of Infinily inendy intensifies humnn dis- 
content so long as it is ohjeetifii-d and apjireheiided as sonu*. 
thing which may he realised in future, lor it inteiisifios lln* 
awareness of existing limitations. 'I'hiis tnie fre«?d«»m n'jjiiires 
the transcendence of all liniitatiims (or the bonrl.s of Karma) 
and the real iftat ion of oiu ’s own Infinily hm aud now. 

During the pnxioss ol tran-scemling limitations, it is how- 
ever necessary that the mind should he wholly conlred upon 
the realisation of the Inliiiite. So long ns thi* mind is eaiighi. 
up in the temporal process owing to various desires, it is 
neither ijossihle nor desirable to avoid tho creatwn and tho 
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pursuit of the Ideal. And if the ideal is as vast as Infinity 
it releases in the individual that power which enables him to 
transcend his spiritual limitations. 

Afi;er perceiving the ulliinale goal, the life-force which has 
so far been forging for onosrilf the multifarious chains of trivial 
d(!sircs is withdrawn from all dis.si[):iting channels ; .and it 
comes to bo released in u manner which willin no way create 
a sense of limitalion. ]\ro(h.'rn psycho-.an.alysis has not yet fully 
rccognisLMl (I) the ]K)Ssibility of completely annullini, the 
clTocts of jKist exiJcrieiKM's and actions, and the possibility of 
ruuipb'tf* mfj'iiiintinn-of tlu‘ libhlo, But this is Icargely due 
to its being exclusively bas(?d u|H)n abnormal dat.a, and its 
somewhat ungenerous attitude towards the entire r.ai)ge of 
siiiHT noniiiil expcrioiices. 

The most essential reipiiremcnt for Liberatioa 
Tim CiiiiBe oj jj, individual si oul«l Iw able to step 

Limitniion, limiting persoiialily in the sense 

that his vision no longer eluudeil by exelusive concentration 
oi inten-st in bis own self. The limitations of consciousness 
are ultimately rooted in some kind of deep rooted ignoranee 
nhoiit the ]ilaie and the liinetiuii of the individual in the 
tnlalitv nf T.ile. Tin- uiulerstanding of life is jHTVerted hy 
thi- fact that the indi\idual has a tendency to judge every- 
thing and In re-aet to it iniiii thi* loint of view of the ci/o. 
'I’he ego creab's duality and all the eoin])lieationH ot duality. 
It. rlivides life into fractions and de^tro^s its harmony and 
integrity. The iiidiviilual, therefore, eon.'^lantly lives in a 
sense of eontliet, frustration and limitations. Ihit if through 
intense love ami iimlrrstanding, the iiidiviilual succeeds in 
dro]iping the idea of his being separate from life, he )u*»‘aks 
through his limitations and is united with tin’ one indivisible 
Reality. 

Those thinkers who look iijon T.iber.al i»n as total extinc- 
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tion of life and consciousness have certainly misunderstood 
its tnic nature. This view is sometimes attri- 
^heration & billed to Jjord Buddha ; but there is ample 

itinction evidence to believe that he looks upon Nibhana 
ns a positive state of cunsciousnrss. Extinction, ns such can 
hardly have any hiscinatiori for the individual. For those who 
cannot think of any life other than the life of the e^o, Libera- 
tion may look like total oxtiiiction ; but in fact it is an initia- 
tion into the Life Etoriial, for the iiuliviiiiial is then united 
with the Infinite Kcalit}*. 

Even the piositive conception of Liberation h-iwever differs 
according to whether one looks uiHm the l-ltinmte Heality as 
, a Personal (iod or as an Impersonal Absolute. 
il/uZfi. of IVi-sonal (Jod believe in 

three kinds of Liberation : — 

(1) Salokya, or residing in the world of fhe ( lod worshipped, 

(2) Samipya, or living in e!o.so proximity with Him, and 

(f2) Sarupya, or becoming like Him in nafnre and form. 

Liberation is here looked uixn as a bliNsful statu of /'.risfewre 
in some sui>crsf.nsib-e : and this kind of iih-al can only 

appeal to few |)ersons, since for must juMSoiis the oxist«*nc«' of 
the other worhl is either a theory or a matti-r of faith. FurfluT 
on this view all hopo of fulfilment o.anes to he rjeiitn-d up«in 
/i/c o/fer d/'iif/t ; and the present mundane life of man holds 
to be d<.'prived of all intrinsic significance since it is 
rcganlod as being merely a |ierioil of ]»ri‘paralion for the litli 
to come. It will also be seen that, all these forms of Saguiui 
IMukti consist of var\iiig di*gn.*eH compu/n lovship of (lod. 
But in So far as they all oijuully po.<it irreducible duali.sm 
between Hod and man they no not do full justice tomans 
aspiration for Infinity, 

The fourth from of Mukt i, which is called Sayiijya, is thiTO- 
forc looked u])on ns the highest kind of Liberation, since it 
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Nirguna 

Mukti 


consisis in becoming ono with tho Ultimate 
Rnaiity. Tho duality of personal relationship 
is hero superseded by the realisation of sujira- 
rolntional identity between man and the Ultimate llealitv. This 
concept of Liberation appeals to those who look upon tho 
Ultimate Reality as an Im}K:rHonal Absolute and who long to 
be mergiMl in it. 1'his type of Nlrguim MuhtL is not to bo 
looked uiHjn as result of a process whereby the individual 
Ix'comes what he was not ; it is rather a culmination of a 
process of self knowledge whereby he realises fully what he 
alrea<ly is. has been and ever will be.^ 

According to Sankara. Lihi-mliou involves the complete 
merging of the individual in the ritimate Reality so that ho 
cesises to havii any s(?]>arato existence of his 
J.tc of „\vu; Rsuoannja imiintains that the 

individual retains his separate and unique 
exislenct? alllmu jh he coinos to have the most intimate relation 
with tin* Kllimale Reality. However, in view of the fiict that 
even onlinary (‘xpi'rienees of love and nndiTslanding point 
out. to a con II in •nee or inter|ienetration of selves it seems proba- 
ble that in tin-, state of T/ihi-ration thi* iinliviilual knows liinisoir 
to 1)0 tin* All-self/* Krom the ])oint of vi»*w of ruiibnit consci- 


1. Alma tn sal at am praptah apraptaviidavidyava 
'raiinashe prapta^adi»hali >\\akanlhahharanam yatha, 

(Sankara's Atmabodli ) 

“Fiiko tho ornament in one's own neek, although eternally 
obtained, the Almaii looks like soiiu-thing not yet obtained 
because of ignorance and like something obtained aher 
its disap])(\'iraiu;e." 

2. Sarvabhutasthamatinannm sarvabluitnm catmani 
Tkshali yogayuktatma sarvalra sannnlarshinah. 

— The 15hagawndgita VI 20. 
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ousness ; and he ceases to identify himself with the limited 
personality: but this articulate self knowledge of the All-self 
is cx])iioitIy present only in the centre of consciousness which 
has attained Liberation ; and Liberation is in tkia sense purely 
II liersoiuil matter. 

'riie })iiradox is more intelligible to us if we rcjmcinber the 
inscjiarability of the subjective and the objective factors in 
ordinary knowleilge of the tinito self. 'I'he true function of the 
subjective factors is to grasp, develop and intelh'ctually apjwo- 
priate tlie objective world and not itself as an isolated or self- 
sufHcient centre. However owing to certain jisychologii-al 
factors like desires, the (centre iloos not function perfectly and 
it creates a prison for itself in the form of the “P* or the ego on 
the basis of the bodily existence. Idontificatirm with the boily 
is thus res[kinsible for the illusion of sejmrateness. Jhit as the 
ccntiv of consciousness frees itself from its limiting desires 
it goes bevond the artiliciul division b«*twi*en the subji'ct and 
the object and realises the unity of the two Just as the true 
function of a mirror is to rellocl all other thinge but uiit itself; 
the leal value <»f the centre of conscii»usnes.s lies in its eapaeity 
to reveal the true nature of (Mlirnate Ib.ality. It is egoism 
which makes it iflentify its«-If with a mirriov ami Unite em- 
pirical self ; but when the e go ilisapjK^ars through right iindcr- 
staiiding it knows itself to be iflfiitienl with the one indivisible 
Iteality. 

In Liboratiim the indiviilmil fransci'iids ilmiiity and there 
is thoreftu'e for him no antithesis between the self and (In' 
society. He is erpnilly incapable of ‘’selli.sh" and ‘‘altruist ie.” 
actions, lint this d«)es not neei*ssitat,e the cessation of nil 
action Tn faetjiberaMon implies tile relca.se of ]nTfect action 
which springs from a jxjise of love ;ind nnderslamling ft is 
not born ol desire and is llnTefuri; ii ‘t the .seeking of some 
nitreali.sed dream of fulfilment ; but it is at once an e\pre.s.sion 
and a iKirt of an eternally frt^sh and creatively self-renewing 
blissful fuHilmont whic.h is uimtVccted by the sulferings aud 
the conflicts experienced by tin; iiiiliboralod soul. 



The Concept of the Transcendent'* 

By 

S. S. Jalota, 

The concept of a transcendent reality was popularised, 
rather emphasised by KantJ The notion is welUworn by 
now. Its use however has led to an ever-increasing mis- 
conception. When philosophers, even professional philosophers, 
tnlk about the transcendent ego, or reality, they seem to bo 
talking abou^ something that is absolutely divorced from the 
phenomenal apparent existence. With a curious awe they 
lift up their hands, and point perha])s unconsciously, to an 
immeasurable dist.'incc that exists between the simply sensible 
and the inendy conccivablo actual object, I have noticed 
the transHguration in the tones of the speakers in this house 
as th('y [NiHs on from the discussion of the so-callod psycho- 
logical Mile’ to the philosophical *P. It seems that one of thorn 
is taking out a miserable existence, grovelling in mud and 
slime ; and the other enjoys a lordly liberty and reigns the 
solo monarch of the seventh heaven. 

Is this partiality justified i Some of yon may think ‘yes'. 
The one is real, permanent, and changeless, but the other 
is an impostor, a non-existent illusion, ami a false hood. But 
I believe the situation is a good deal differont. Let us take 
the trans :eiident object fur our consideration. It is evidently 
a coiicepluiil construct. By a certain process of reasoning we 

* Contributed to the 12th Indian rhilosophicaJ Congress. 

(Delhi). 

1, Mackenzie, — ^Transcendence, Encyclopaedia of Ethics 
and Rdhiions, B)21. XII, 419-425, 
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have arrived at a logical universal. When through our be- 
haviour ^v6 describe it as *abovc and bi^yond’, we are treating 
this logical uiiivorsnl. this blood-less concept, as a roal sub- 
stantive entity. This position is evidt^iitly akin to that of 
roodiaeval conceptualism — univeraaVui unt Vtfalia ante 
o'cs — .rather than- the very dilferont transcendentalism of Kant, 
etc. So although wo assert that the thing-in-itself is not- 
knowable, yet our gestures betray the apotheosis of a Platonic 
archetype, 

Further, to assert that reality is transcendent is not 
ncccssaiily to deny that Reality is also immanont-, the supi)or- 
ting tail of each ephemeral appearance.^ The fact of the 
immanent aspect of reality' is, however, conveniently neglected 
during the reverential preachings of the transcendence of 
reality. 1 submit that the concept of iminiinonce is the result 
of the same process of rigorous logic, us is tho concept of 
transcendence. So I do not see any reason why tho present - 
day philosophers should give otio-sidod ompiiasis to a partial 
truth. Moreover, to me it seems that the concept of imma- 
nence necessarily ii. eludes the virtui s of transcondonco. For 
instance, Scotus Frigeiia writes, "When wo hoar God made 
all things, wc ought to understand by it nothing clso than 
that GdiI is in all things, that it subsists .as the essence of all 
things”. ^ Reality as outside, reality as trauscondi nt is 
implied in tho very concept of its immanence. Transceiidonco, 
in this sense, is the necessary corollary of iininanunce ; unless 
we begin to believe tiiat Reality as a whole is siiiuller than 
each of its apparent parts. This is fully brought out by 
Augustine :*'...God did not withdraw from the world after He 
bad created it. but was always filling heaven uinl earth with 


2. Brahma Puccham prutistha, 

3. Erigena, J. S.^Do Divisiuuc Naturae, i, 72. 
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His omni-prcsent power’’. ^ The concept of the transcendence 
however is relatively speaking more limited, because it exclu- 
des the fact of relation. The ‘transcendent’ is a negative 
concept, it denies a relation with the object. The thing-in-it- 
solf is the outcome of ihe same logic as naiti. It is competent 
only to deny. T'he mystics speak of God as above all predi- 
cates, — above truth, wisdom, eternity, etc. * The concept of 
tho ‘immanent’ on the other hand not merely ufTiims, but also 
limits tho relation. The Held of the immanent reality extends 
to not merely within but also without the limits of any parti- 
cular phenomenon. Hence, we may say with greater accuracy 
that Reality is iinmaiiont in which, and because of which tho 
phenomenal *\vo’ live, and move, and have our being. 

A student of Indian Philosophy, 1 hope would feel the 
appeal of my urguiiKuts with a greater force. The Atma 
is i^iiid to be vMu, al]-|icrvadiiig. Ueiility is also declared to 
be vibhuk pmjam, ^ One can quote numerous texts like 
isuvaHyam idam sarmm yatkincina-jagatyamjatjat, ^ etc. 
The vibhv, that which is all-perviiding is necessarily imnm. 
riciit. ihit the iiution of the nitya mddha luddha muhta 
mibkavii sAliSin may bo interpreUd in a transcendeiit sense. 
One limy feel that tho Pure Witness Self can only hold aloof 
from ihe agent in tho mortal bmly. But he would be forget- 
ting that the Witness Seif is also described us the kutastha. 
The theory of the kmas would further induce our belief in the 
interpretation of iiiirn.inencL*. The transcendent need not 
hide itself within the annamaya, prunamuya, etc. sheaths. 
The trnnscnndi-nt may rcmniii beyond and be veiled by mayd^ 
but it would be incuiisisteiit to describe it as engulfed in 

4. Augustine— I'e ("ivitate Dei, viii 30. 

5. Mackenzie, vp cit 411). 

C. Yujarvedii, 32, 8. 

7. f6i(/,40,l. 
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avidyS, etc. Further, I may mention that the famous verso 
about* *bhe two birds ii[)on a tree', eto {Lvd suparnd aayujS 
aakhaya aamanam vrksam pariaaavajute * etc.) which is 
supposed to be the basis of the notion of the Witness Self 
describes the relation between the ‘akin friends' * as that of 
sayuja. This is vyupyavyapukahhavtna aamyuktuk Lastly, 
1 may quote from Sir S. Uadhakrishanan : *‘the true infinite 
self is not the self which is simply not finite. It is none of the 
limited thinj^s, but 3 'et the basis of all of them. It is the 
universal self, which is imtimneiit ns well ns transcendent." ^ 
It is a well-known fact thtat the recognition of irnmanence 
often leads to mysticism.^** Idysticisin of course is not 
appreciated by the advocates of Rationalism, or the scholars 
of Logic. Their prcjujice against a possible implication 
however should not go to the length of eliminating an actual 
central fact of every full-blooded human experience. Positive 
Psychology has since long been fighting shy of the nature and 
implications of the Ego. Modern (Icstalt-psychology however 
is bold enough to rnaintaiii that “we have to transcend the 
environment and must include the Ego in a complete d(\scrip- 
lion”. While discus.sirig Zicgariiik's cxporiTiioiits on the 
relative recall value of incomplete tasks, Kotika comiiionts, 
“Over and above the r*;lutivcJy toinporary siib-systern which 
they investigated, they led us alraight on to a permanent 
sub system, the Self, whose tensions are much greater than 

8 . liigvcihi, i, lfi4,2f'. Quoted by I'layananda Saras wati 

in SutyarVifi /Va/v/Nd, — SuIuIkH 1925, i 822. 

* Sir »S. Uadhakrishanan, — holvin I*hilusnnhy, 1920. i, 
205. 

9. Uadhakrishanan, Sir S.— Jwftan PkUoanphy, 1929, 
i, 157. 

10. — op f it, 2 . 3 d. 

11. Kuttkii, ^Priiicipltia 0 / psychology, 1935,217. 
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those of the other sub-systems’*. ‘ ^ Pointing to the complexi- 
ty of the Ego he conlinucs, ''One principle of organisation is 
the surfaco depth organization. The Ego has a core, the Self, 
and enveloping this coro, in various communications with it 
and each other are other sub-systems, etc”. We shall leave 
Koffka to discuss the other principles of organisation about 
the release or increase of tensions and stresses in the light of 
modm'n cxperinieiit-il research. Hut now we hope we will be 
pi^rniittrd to conclude that the Philosophical ' T’ is immanent 
in every Psychological ‘'rne”. Further, whatever limitations 
our ‘manifest* behaviour might indicate, wo have every reason 
to believe that the immanent thing-in-itself als) forms a part, 
albeit a ‘si h'lit’ part of the total Kgo-ohject organisation.'* 

I am inclined to ihink that the concept of the transcendent 
olject is ultimately bascil upon the coiiiinoii ox])Grienco of the 
immanent in every pcrce)ition. When the individual finds 
that the leal ininiaiicnt ‘I’ is in every expetience, then there 
iiri'«(S in him a felt realisation of the fact that the real I must 
tijinscerid crif/A experience, ITimicc the transcendent notions 
of the stihj< c'. object, or reality may be considered as 2»’(>;Vc- 
iums of the ex]ericnce of the imiiiMiuiit in the perceptions of 
the siil)jc(;t.. or object. 

La.stly, it. has been sniil : Ihahvaivitl Itrahmaiva 
hlmvnti, J subtnit it is easier to agree to the above hleiUi- 

ii.;:\tiott (Ml the basis of the knowledge of the immanent 
reality, than otherwise. Because of the above reasons 1 hold 
that wo should lay an ompha-is upon the fact of Reality ns 
immanent, and this emphasis should be at least as great, if 
not greater, than that put upon the notion of Reality as 
Transcendent. 

12. — 0 ^) vit.. S41-«42. 

13. — oy) f it , 3.i7 f. 

H, Radha Krisbannn, Sir S.— cit„ 223. 



Yogavasistba and Bhagawadgita 

By 

Praiilad C. Divanji M. A., 

There are certain striking points of resemblance and 
contrast between the Yognvasistha and the Bhagwadgita which 
call for a detailed comparison and contrast of the two works. 

Both of them claim to be treatis(?s on the science of Yoga. 
The medium of instruction in the former is a scion of the 
solar race of Ksatriyas and in the latter one of the lunar race 
thereof. The occasion for the exposition is almost the same 
in both, in the former, R>iiiia being overpowered by a feeling 
of detachment towards all worldly pursuits .and thus unable 
to accompany Viswamitra to his herriiitage and protect his 
sacriiice from attacks by Baksasns and Arjiina by one uf 
despondancy at the prospect of having to light his own kith and 
kin on the battle field of KuriikscUa. At the oiid of the 
teaching each becomes consoled and expros!<cs his readiness 
to do his mast.i>r*s bidding. While expounding their doctrine 
both take stock of all the current theories as to the topics 
discussed llierein. and agree in teaching that the right 
attitude towards the .struggles of life is that of faidng tlieiii 
ill a spirit uf detachnit'nt.. Both the works are poetical 
compositions mostly in the .^luka metre, the monotony whereof 
id occasionally rJievcd by the einploymont of other popular 
metres. There are many identical quarter, half and complete 
stanzas in the two works. 'Ihc Yog.'u.asistha also contains 
an Arjunoprikhyana narratod by Vasistha to Kama in a 
prophetic vein and Sargas 52 to 58 of the hist half of the 
Nirvana Prakarana in which this has been done in order 
to illustrate the Asanisakti-Yoga, contains the largest 
number of (juartor, half and complete stanzas common to 
the two works. 
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As on the one hand there are the points of resemblance so 
on the other there are points of contrast too between the two 
works. Thus while the author of the Hhagw.'idgZt.i takes the 
universe as it appears to an ordinary individual and tries to 
explain how it has evolved in order to make tho basic doctrine 
of monism acceptable to him, that of the Yogavitsistha repeated- 
ly strives to impress upon the reader’s mind the view that 
tho universe ns it appears docs not in fact exist, that it is 
only an appearance due to tho unsteadiness of the mind and 
will cease to ajipear when the mind rcgsitis its equilibrium, 
tlnit the mind too is a modification of the pure Caitanya 
coming into existence without affecting its purity and that 
the Caitanya which is the same everywhere including even tho 
so called inert siihstancos is the only reality, Sitnilarly while 
the fiirm*'!- lays special finphisis on the oflicacy of singular 
ilcvtilioii to Ood in tho form of Vasudeva-K»'«na, though he is 
not averse to the path of knowledge, the latter attaches more 
impoitance to the ilo-'clopiiient of one’s intelleet by a special 
human clVort nmdo <in the Sastric lines, though not dii^appro- 
viiig of the path of devotion. It is also observable that while 
there are only oiif or t'NO metres of 11 or 12 syllables iii a 
line hesiiles the Aiiustubh (>mph)yed in the (ilta at irregular 
inti.Tvals, there are one or more staiizis having l-l, 17, 10 
and even 21 syllables in a line at the etid of each Sarga and 
sevi ial wboltf or parts of Sargas in slauz IS of varying lengths 
ill the Yo.avasistha, that while the author of tho fi)imor uses 
a simile here and a metaphor thero only to make his meaning 
clear, that of the litter uses too many ligures of speech as if 
with a deliberate view to make the work artistic, that while 
tho luiiguago of the former is simple and natural throughout, 
that of the latter grows at places crooked and artificial and that 
while the former eontains only one description of the mental 
state of an aspirnnt in the first Adhyfiya and one vision of the 
Kfdaswarfipa in the elevtmth .Adhyfiya. the latter is replete 
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with descriptions of the states of the human mind from the 
stage of total ignorance to that of complete wisdom and betrays 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the author to attract 
readers towards it by digressing to describe in details tbo 
operations in battles, the aiHictcd conditions of lovers, and 
the beauties of th*e dawn, night, seasons, mountains, rivers, 
forest s trees etc. 

The points of rcscmblanco leave no doubt as to one of the 
two works having been indebted to the other fur them as there 
is no possibility of a common source from which both could 
have borrowed ideas, expressions and stanzas. The questions 
for consideration that arise therefore are : — 

1. Which is the earlier of the two works ? 

2 . How can the pniuts of contnst bo reconciled with those 
of resemblance } 

As for the Gist, there is enough evidence for the conclusion 
that the Oita is tlie earlier work and must have supplied the 
plan, expressions and stanzas above iN-ferrod to to the aut.hur of 
the Yogavasistlia who seeing that they were |X)pular may 
have made use of them. This may seem incoiisiMtent with the 
tradition and the claim of the work to be a composition nf sage 
Vnimiki of the ago of K-iniacaiidra but there is a lot of evi- 
dence for th(3 (MiivLctioii that the work which has come down 
to IIS is not the work of that sago or at least not it in its 
undiluted form. As for the other qiiestioii, the style and 
diction of that work prescuit a close rcsomhlance to the lilinga- 
wata Pui.ina in its present form which has some other 
features also in common with it. That work may be exiuiit 
in the Gth century A. D. as cliiinied by Mr. Krishnamurti 
Sarrna of the Aniiamalai University but it must nob have 
received its present form till the tenth century since when 
only it obtained wid*; cirrencx'. Tim Togavrixistha in its 
present form is also a work of the same time as shown by me 
in the papers on “The Date and Tlacc of origin of tho Yoga< 
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vasistha” read before the seventh scaaion of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in December 1933. The 
then reviser of that work, whoever ho was, must have borrowed 
the plan etc. from the Bhagwadgita and the style and diction 
from the Bhagawata Puriina — another popular work of the 
Vai^navas — and having combined the two gave it its present 
shape. 

By that time the Buddhist logicians had made great 
headway in logic and Oiiudapada having adopted most of the 
line of reasoning of the Aladhyamikas had propounded in 
Ajativiida of which the main doctrine of the Yogavasistha is 
only nn enlarged edition prepared with the help of the doctrine 
of the Kasmir .^aivites. As for the worship of Vasudeva- 
Kf'sna there are several episodes in the Yogav^isdia illustra- 
ting the doctrine of grace of Visnu and in the Arjunopakhyana 
and other places .^ri Kr-*na has been reougnized as an Avatara 
of N.iraynna or ViMjiii or Hari and as for the preponderance 
given to individual eiTort, that is in consonance with the 
Ajativnda which is the central pis'ot round which the whole 
work turns. 



Idealism in Practice 

Bt 

Sabbeshwar Banerjee. 

Despite the revival of popular or New Realism* and 
Pragmatism, Idealism, especially of the post-Kan tiaii typo, still 
holds the field in modern philosophy. This suggests at once 
some intrinsic merit as well as a drawback in it. I will 
rather choose to dwell on the latter. 

The drawback, I humbly suggest, lies in this that the 
bearing of the Moalist’s theory on the practical sido of life 
has not boon suflioiently stressed or brought iiPo relief. Jt is 
true that K.aut was for vigorous morality despite his Idealism. 
But it is very diflioult to prove that ho it from his 

Idealism. The link between the thing-in-it«olf, especially when 
the unknowability of its nature is frankly made known and 
the question 'What ought I to do and what should I lio])o for* 
is not clearly (llscerniblo. With Sankara's Idealism, as is 
well known, practical morality dctinitcly recedes in the. hack- 
ground. With the Indians .at least, this has been reHptrisibh 
for the aF.sooiation always of a-nvtr'dity with any theory of 
Idealisin'’. 

This a'. ain is nltrihutahle to the stressing of the 

of Idealism -thu ViaJantic Maya, S|»f'n(ier’8 IJnkriowahle, 
or Kant’s ussertioii of our inability know the true nature of 
the thiiig-iii itself, for examples. It is worthwhile to stress 

1. Ah mentioned in Sj. Adilyanath’s adilress in tho lULli 
Indian Phi/osophicaJ Congress. 

2. This will bo found elaborately discussed in the writer's 
reeenlly publi-ln-d b"ok, “J/y Hens and Idrals" (S. Cband Ss 
Co, Cluuidi Chawk, Jx-ilii). 
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the ; 708 i^ive side of Idealism also, the gnosticism behind it, 
the knowledge which intuits that nothing definite can bo known 
of the Thing-in.itself or a perfectly rounded off concept made 
of it. 

Critical Monism, the culmination of Idealism, is not simply 
negative. Kant did not deny the thing-in-itsclf although he 
could not describe its nature. The Vadanti has Sarbnm 
Khalwidnm Brahma as against its dictum, Brahma Satyam 
Jaganmithya. In fact what does Idealism actually negative ? 
It negatives only the evil, the disvalues of the world. It does 
not negative the consciousness which it makes identical with 
the whole Reality. It dons nut negative goodness and beauty 
which it asserts, are the finer refloctions of the Reality in 
life. The entire tenth chapter of the (lita is a stress on this, 
(loodnessand beauty — in the cihical and not merely a»'sthotic 
sen^G of the terms- are the forms, the 8i;/7isof the Reality 
as it were, just ns the ring or the iiecklice are the forms of 
gold or smoke is the predicite of fire. All thesis are given 
to us h\ T'li>ali.sin. Only evil it sets at naught Ai d who will 
demur at this ? It only does melhodifally what is done in 
a fortnitious manner by religion ninl ih' isin. For instance, 
when our son dies and we ascribe it to the will of Ood and 
are sustaineil by th it f.iitli, we unconsciously give out that evil 
is not a real factor and should not overwhelm us like the false 
nightinnro. When we ]irepare uiir-selves to lay down our 
lives if need he, sny for the country’s cause, w«^ give out that 
tlie world of subject ion to us is nothing (Jagjinmithya) nml 
the good of the nation is tfis thing. As goodness is the 
nearest approach to Reality in embodied existence, in such 
cases Reality becomc.s practical and not merely academic. We 
are Idealists each one of us. Nay, the nearer the approach 
to Idealism, the greater will be our sigiiificince in life. Ido.al- 
ism is 'real' enough, pragmatic enough to preclude us from 
being tempted by any other realism or pragmatism. If 
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Monism is the culmination of Idealism, I should think it 
not merely an academic proposition, but a factor which 
constrains upon us in every walk of life which Maszini thought 
was alone capable of solving the great social questions of the 
day, as when ho said, 

The dualism of yonr dogma transferred into your 
moral code, generated that antagonism between earth 
and heaven, matter and spirit, body and soul, 
which, no matter to what grade of the doctrine you 
belong, essentially narrowed your conception 
of the unity of life, and of its mission... rendering 
it impossible that the groat social questions of the day 
should be solved through the help of your religion. 

( “From the Council to Co l*). 

What great a gain to have these dualisms settled once for all t 
The summit of the mountain we have called the si>irib or value, 
the base the matter orionlity. The point of the knife-blade 
we have called goodness or virtue, the blunt side sin or evil. 
The water in the kettle on the oven wc called the body or 
coarseness or instinct, the steam the soul, fineness or h\Ua, 
But we have never thought if wc could get the summit, the 
point or the steam all for themselves if there were no base, 
blade or water respectively : whether the whole elephant 
was not something else than what the ' six learned but blind 
men of Hindostan" felt. If we felt otherwise^whicb means 
our adopting the great truth of Idealism— wc shall be able to 
''solve the great social questions of the day" for we shall agree 
with Nietzsichc that "man should become better and better” 
and that “when life is on the ascending line. Instinct is the 
some as happiness"; we shall not be torn between these 
thoughts, "why did I not |jerform good acts "why not 

3. For a fuller treatment of this theme 1 shall refer the 
readers to my work "Afy Ideas and IdeaW\ 
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refrain from bad ones” (Efcam ha bab na tapati, Eimaham 
Sadhu nakarabara, Kimaham papamakarabamiti— Taittiriya) 
which means our philosophy getting mingled and at one with 
Life and no longer remaining a tantalising pursuit of the 
unknown. What is more ‘real’ and pragmatic then what this 
Idealism offers ? 



Shanti Devi Farther Investigated* 

By 

Dr. Indba Sen 

Last year I had reported to the Congress the case of Shanti 
Devi, the girl who was alleged to jtossess memories of her 
previous life. The discussion that has followed the paper had 
given me a few useful ideas. During about the year that has 
elapsed since then some further data have been collected, which, 
I desire, may also he examined by this learned gathering and, 
I am sure, 1 will once agniii get a few helpful suggestions. 

A continual watch over the developments of the girl’s 
behaviour could not be kept. That was obviously not possi< 
hie for one who also hnd duties at a college. 1 therefore hod 
to remain content with what 1 could get of her from tho 
reports of some friends, who live near to the girl and h&d been 
requested to remain watchful in regard to any developments 
that she might I'rcseut. But I have also perBomilly seen her 
a few times during this time. There is one thing thnt 
requires to be observed in regard to her general behaviour. 
For some time she has been assuming airs to the elfect that 
she can foret( 11 tlic future. Sonic speculators of the town have 
been going to her to inquire about the success or failure of a 
busine.ss. This is obviously an unfortunate development. 
Apart from this, she is quite normal. She attends school and 
is apparently nob ^o anxious about going to Muttra as she used 
to be befi.re she was taken there for the first time in Novem- 
ber last year. 

But she had ali^o br.cn subjected to two tc.»ts and the fresh 
evidence that wati thus obtained is just the thing that has now 
to be examined. In April last she had been taken to Muttra 
and Brindubuii a st cond time and her memory was tcsti d on 
Rome new poinln. And then in June last the cooperation of 
a hypnotist Imd been si cured, who attemjited to get her rcool 
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lections of former life in a hypnotic state. Fairly complete 
reports were prepared of both these tests, and I will now 
simply read certain portions from them. 

Portions from the two Reports. 

During; the last year, while studying Shanti Devi, I also 
came to know of a number of other similnr cases and four of 
them I did myself more or less inquire into. A brief statement 
of these four cases will bo of some interest. 

(1) It is tho case of a farmer’s daughter, about 8 years 
of ago living in a small village with one pacca houso only, in 
the Vataudi State. I had gone there to acquaint myself with 
the case. She is awfully shy girl. She w'ould not, in fact, 
look up. However with the help of a resident of that place wo 
managed to get replies to some questions. 

None of the statements of the girl have been put to a test 
of verification. In fact it is exceedingly dilhcult to locate her 
former village as the information given by her is very inade- 
quatu. Hut what is interesting about her is that shu has 
been brought up in a very simple environment, where publi- 
city is no factor. Kveii in that village, I found on enquiring, 
that most of the people did not know of the extra-ordinary 
things that she talked about. A tutoring was out of the 
fpiestiun and statomouls, though not verified, were still 
spontaneous and in substance the same oven when called forth 
by different questions. 

(2) This is again a girl — the daughter of a lawyer friend 
of mine, whom 1 have known for over ten years. Once, when the 
girl in qiic.stion was about four years old, the whole family 
went to Sunn, the place of n sulphur spiiiig near Gurgaun, 
perhaps for a bath. At one time in the day the girl said to her 
mother that she wanted to ease herself. The mother took her 
to a place at tho back of the teiuplu that stands there for tho 
same. While she was going to sit down there to ease herself, 
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she cried out “Mummy, I have lived before." The mother felt 
naturally confused by this statement of her daughter, whom 
she knew, she was bringing there for the first time and there- 
fore asked “What do you mean ?’* The daughter promptly 
replied, “Mummy, I lived here when 1 was an old woman.*' 
“What did you do here then f" wus the next question. “There 
used to be a panditji too. And we would take a 'dive' and do like 
this". “This" referred to the movement of the hands involved 
in oiTering incense when performing *Arli', which sho made to 
convey her meaning. “And what happened then*’ ? “Oh, the 
Pandit died Many people came from the village, who took 
him away and put him into fire. And then 1 cried out *hai 
Panditji, Ilai Panditji," 

This girl is now about 8 years old. Hut 1 learnt of the 
above facta only last year in connection with Sh-inti Devi's 
case. This incident of the girl's life had remainod confined 
to a few people including Prof. Dharmuiidra Nath, Meerut 
College. Alter returning to Delhi where th'^y ihoii lived she 
continued to remember occ>ision dly for about six months, the 
things referred to in the statements that sho made at Sona. 
Hut before she went there sho never said anything that could 
suggest that she had any unknown reed lections. 

(8) This is the case of a boy now about 18 years old. At 
the age of about 8 yo-irs. he once full ill, and in a state of high 
fever, he said, I am told, something like this “My wife is in 
Gnrgaon, call her immediately’'. Sho was then telegraphically 
called. And ii is said that after meeting his wife of the former 
incarnation he suou got well. Ue had at that time, told a 
few things about his previous life, which arc reported to have 
been found correct. This was a striking case but it never got 
to the press. The boy is now rcailing in a local school^ and 
Ins father exorcises a strict control that nobody approaches the 
boy with a view to ask any question regarding his former life. 
The father told rnc that, that had on several occasions in tbo 
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past made him exceedingly sad. lie had even developed fever 
and lain in bed for several days. There are several people in 
Delhi, who know this case personally. My own information is, 
however, chiefly obtained from a Post-graduate student of 
ours who was a neighbour to the boy, when in his illness his 
wife was first ealled for from Gurgaon. 

(4) This is once again a girl— a daughter of a school 
master of Delhi. The girl is now about 15 years of age and is 
reading in the Matriculation class and has no recollection of 
even what she said at one time. 1 inquired about the fads of 
the ease from the fuirents themselves. They said that at one 

tin>e when they were going in a train to they were most 

surprised to hear from their daughter as the train went past 
a town with a conspicuous red building, '*! used to live in 
this house (or perhaps a house like this)’* *'\Vith whom did you 
live there,” One of the parents asked, when the house was 
already out of sight. 

“We were two sisters and we lived with our Nani”. 
(moMior.s mother] She also said that it was a very big house 
and that they had a cow also and a few things more, 

The parents say that she contimicd to remember occasional* 
ly her former house and her Nani for about six months. 
Hut since they Ivul got frightened by this development of the 
girl, they discouraged her by all moans when she repeated any 
of those things. 

Nmic of the things that she said were verified by anybody. 
And it occurred to me that it might be .au illustration of the 
hypothesis of Individual psychology ; inferiority complex 
working out in a com{)Ciisatory reaction. That a child, who 
lucked a big house and a cow here imagined to have them 
elsewhere. With this hypothesis in my mind I asked n few 
questions, but the information thus elicited did not confirm 
the hypothesis. 
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1 have been informed of a few more cases, but the facts 
of those cases havo not yet been reliably nsccrtaiiiod. 

We might now attempt to develop some sort of scientific 
opinion from these facts. 'I'hcse opinions are, in fu:t, of the 
nature of reflections, since the facts are not yet sufficient and 
strong enough to cniitle us to a definite conclusion. 

I will first mention a striking similarity that I have obser. 
ved in the cases that 1 have personally inquired into. All the 
four children that I have above described had been rather 
unusually quiet until about years of their age. After that too 
they have been on the whole less playful and social. 'I'hey 
have all been awfully shy ami ver}' much closed up They seem 
clearly to represent Dr. .fuiig's introvert type. This suggested 
to my mind the possibility of explaining these ea^^cs on the 
inferiority complex hypothesis of Adler or Jung's Psycho-an.v 
lytic theory. Dut then there is one almost insurniountahlo 
difficulty. Noiv whereas it is possible to sfun out a story for 
some subjective satisfactioii, but au idenlifieatiuii of objective 
facts, not known before, cannot be thus worked out. 

Shauti, at least had identified a iiiiniber of facts. Now 
either the identifications have deceived iis in some .subtle way 
or else these hypotheses are inadequate, so far as these cases 
arc coDoerned. 

I have .also sought to ascertain if any of the various 
pathological forms of memory will fit in here. The one known 
by the name of '*Deja vu” comes nearest to our phenomena. 
But again between the two there is a clear difference. Tn 
"Deja Vii” on the fir>t ])rcscntation of an objret, the subject 
feels that he has experienced it before. But Shanti Devi had 
told beforehand what she knew in .Muttra and which she later 
on identified, lienee one cannot classify the jihcnonicria 
presented by Shanli Devi with th.at of *Doja Vu’. The case of 
the d»nghter of the lawyer gentlemen, abovo described, could 
be more c.asily thought of as a case of ‘Deja Vu", But there 
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too one importiint thing is lacking. In 'Deja Vu* cases the 
sense of false recognition arises more or less as a matter of 
habit, repeatedly in diflPeronb .situations ; but in the girl 
referred to this does not seem to have been the case. For the 
understanding of Shaiiti Devi’s case a circumstance which 
I came to know of much lator seems to be of a special signi- 
ficance. It is learnt that Gh. Kcdar Nath, Shanti Devi’s 
husband in her former incarnation, u.sed to come to Delhi 
occasiunally to puichase cloth for his shop in Muttra, before 
tlii.s matter at all came to be known to the public. And he 
used to pass through Cheera Khana, the Mohalla, where 
Shiiiiti lives and would sometimes sit at a Halwai's shop 
for milk. On one ucaasion it is reported that Shanti seeing 
him at tlio .shop came home and tolil her mother “(He is 
therej”. Hut notic took any interest in that. This is reported 
to have happened. 

Now the fact C(juld have been, at least theoretically, the 
starting point of the story. It might be thought that Shanti 
had iniitgined something which found a fixation point in that 
oceasioiml visitor to the Muhalla. I^ater through the cooper- 
ation of some fovourable circumstances further details of the 
story might have been built up. Hut, though in the fact of 
Gh. Ivadar Nath’s passing through Shanli's Mohalla one 
finds good stinting )H>int for the elaboration of the story, yet, 
.so far 1 have not succeeded in discovering further steps how the 
entire drama might have been worked up. 

Last year I had more or less reiwrted the case. 'J’his time 
a betti r knowleilge of Shanti’s case and a few other cases of 
the same typi* encouraged me to otVer some sort of consideru. 
rat’ons, out of which or with the help of which in course of 
time, some scientific opinion might, be developed. 
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II 

St. Nihal Singh, the well-known International Journalist, 
having conio to know about Shanti Duvi of Cheera-Khana 
Delhi, who is alleged to report from her former life, expressed 
to L. Desh Baiidhu tho desire to see something fresh and 
original of the girl’s behaviour for himself. Accor<lingly, at 
his suggestion, a second trip to Muttra, more particularly to 
Brindaban, where she had not been taken before was 
planned. The number of persons who accompanied bhu girl this 
time was very small: St. Nihal Singh, Mrs. St. Nihal Singh, 
Pt. Neki Uam Sharnia, L. Hang Bahadur, the father of the 
girl and myself. Further the idea of the visit was kept strictly 
confidential. The actual programme of action was to be 
determined by St. Nihal Singh, who wanted to test the thing 
in his own way. 

On the morning of tho 3iid of April, St. Nihal Singh, Mrs. 
St .Nihal Singh and myself left for Muttra by car and Pt. 
Neki Uam Sharma, L. Hang Bahadur, and tho girl by train. 
Tho ear reached Muttra earlier and therefonj wo waiteil for 
the train at the station. Meantime we had fixed upon onr first 
objective. The Chauba relations of Shanti Devi’s previous life 
own a villa sort of thing, called by thi m Bagichi outside the 
town at a distance of about H miles from their home. Mere 
usually the male members and the children of tho family come 
for bath, exerciFO, and prayer. During the day the cows of tho 
homo are also kept at this place. Shanti Devi had not been 
taken to this place last time. St. Nihal Singh therefore ap- 
proved of the idf 3 a of asking her to take us to tho Bagichi. 
Amongst those who accompanied her I alone knew the place. 

Now as wc led the girl, her father and pandit-ji out of the 
station and stood about the tonga stand, St. Nihal Singh 
asked her if she would be able to take us to the Btigichi of 
which she sometimes talked in Delhi. And she replied, ‘ Yes, 

I can.’* “All right, let us then go thuie first.” And wc prepared 
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to start. Except Fandit-ji who was in a tonga, we were all in 
the car. The chaufTenr was asked to follow the direction of 
Shanti’a instructions. 

At the first crossing she directed the car towards the town 
rather than the Ragichi. St. Nihal Singh asked me whether 
she had taken the right road. I said, no. At this stage I asked 
the girl, ' Where arc you taking us ?*’ She replied. "I want to 
go home first.” We tried to persuade her to take us to the 
Ragichi first, but she could not be pervailed upon, and there^ 
fore at last, St. Nihal Singh agreed to her following the way 
that she chose, but. instead of going inside the Lloligate, where 
she desired to go, wo went to a Hotel which is on the Holi 
Gate road, but about half a mile away from the gate outside. 
After having taken our food we once again started and asked 
the girl to take us to Bngichi. But she insisted on going homo 
first. Wo wore afraid of going to the town, as that would 
have inevitably raised a crowd, which would have followed us 
whereever we might have gone in Muttra. We gave her a bait 
also. Wo told her “Take us to the Bagichi first then we would 
certainly take you home.” Sho was now getting ever more 
restless and would not listen to our /equests and persuasions. 

But we. however wanted to see her resictioii to the Bagichi 
and, therelore, proposed to St. Nihal Singh that 1 might 

direct the car to the road that leads to the Bagichi , 

riaci'd on the road that she must have followed for the place, 
she might lead us to the destination. St. Nihal Singh approved 
of the idea and wc drove to the right road. But she was all the 
time protesting that she wanted to go inside the Holi Gate 
to her home. She did not iccognise the road nor anything of 
the surroundings. On the way to the Bagichi there is a mosque 
in red stoiio that strikes conspicuously any passerby. We asked 
her if she knew that mosque. She did not. 

1 next proposed to St. Nihal Singh that we might now 
proceed to the Bagichi itself and see her reaction to the actual 
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site. She had failed to lead us to the place, though it must 
also be remembered that we had failed to secure her attention 
for the task. 

At lust, our car reached the place and stood on the road, 
in front of the Bagichi. I asked her, **Do you know this place ?” 
She said, ' She had been brought out to some unknown place 
and that we must go back to the town.” 

I next jiruposed that we must get cut of the car and walk 
about on the road, so that the girl got a fuller view of tho 
surroundings. But as wo got down, Shanti Devi ran in tho 
direction that we had come from, saying that she was going 
home. We had all been struck by the intense desire to go 
home that she had displayed since sho arrived in Muttra. 

Just then 1 saw that tho futhcr-in-Law of the alleged 
former incarnation of Shanti Dovi was in the Bagichi. Wo 
decided to call him out. lie came down and stood in front 
of St. Nihal Singh. The ‘girl who had run away about 200 
yards was also fetched. Now ns she came back and was 
within a distance of 10 to 15 yards from us, she looked a little 
baffled perhaps to see amongst us a man, who was bnre-footed 
and had just a loin-cloth on. On coming iiearrcr her expression 
clearly changed. She looked into the face of the man, bowed 
low and touched his feet in a clearly rccognitablo reverential 
feeding. St. Nihal Singh asked, "Who is ho 'Tathcr-in law. 
The gcntclinaii, who also was apparently moved, picked 
her up and lielil her in his arms for a few minutes. 
While wo all stood astonished watching that scene of tender 
feeling, we were also struck by tho change that bad taken 
place in the general mental frame of the girl. She had been 
for now a couple of hours awfully restless [)er8i8tent1y asking 
us to take her home. Just in that situation uptil a littio 
while ago she w.as nctu illy angry that she had been brought 
to some unknown placo away from her home. But on seeing 
that gentleman almost in a moment she looked so quiet and 
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pleased. It is very relevant to observe here that she met 
this gentleman in the situation that she -was strongly complain- 
ing of. She obviously never expected to meet any one of 
her people there. 

Now when she was quiet and satisfied, we asked her, "Gan 
you tell what place is this V' She glanced round and quietly 
replied "This is that Bagichi.’* 

We now turned towards the Ragichi and as we were 
approaching it, one of us asked, *‘Can you tell us anything 
about the Ragichi But instead of saying something in 
advance she walked n little more quickly apparently wanting 
to show us the things. Wo ascended a few stein and wo wero 
on the floor of the Ragichi. Standing just at the top of the 
steiis, one sees the main block of roorns in front of him, on 
the left there is a small ri'om standing all alone. Now as 
she came up she turned towards the left and went straight 
into the room. On reaching, the first thing she said was 
have lived in this room, and there*’ pointing to one corner 
"1 used to cook.’* She looked up and pointing to the upper 
]Kirtion of the walls said, ‘’Here there used to be pictures 
then, and they were ten in number.” It may bo hero stated 
that inside the room besides the girl there were not more 
than 4 persons (St. Nihal Singh, myself ami two more). Tno 
reiiiaiiiing ^\ho were about (i or 7 stood outside in the coiii- 
]ioinid. Amongst these besides the father-in-law there 
were 2 or 3 other chaubns who are Binulan relations to the 
above. St. Nihal Singh put to her here a scries of questions 
to Lest the validity particulaily of the former statement. He 
asked, "When did you live hi re 1 LIow long did you live here ? 
Were yon well or ill then To all these she gave replies 
which on the whole tallied with what the Chaubas had related 
to us. The Chaubas told us that when she had lo«t her leg 
and could no longer stand erect she was ill for several months. 
At that time she had been brought there for a change. With 
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regard to tho number of the pictures Ihe Chaubas said that 
they were not sure that it was ten, otherwise they said that 
her statements wore correct. Having known from Chauba 
Mahndeva ( the father-in-law ) that she was a cripple when 
Shanti .Devi livc<l here in her alleged former incarnation 
iSt. Nihnl Singh tried to find out if she had any memory of 
that incapacity of hers. Tie asked “Wore you well or ill when 
you were hero ?’* “I was not well then”, “What was the 
trouble ?” used to get fever'*. "But you could go out of 
the room and walk about in ihe compound ]*" "No, no," 
came the proper reply. "I having lost iny leg hecause of 
tho cold 1 caught in llardwnr for taking 101 Furilcranias of 
a temple in water, I could only creep while silting**. And 
when at lust this reply came up we were all naturally much 
surprised. 

It may be mentioned that in the above investigation as 
had been originully intended and planned, the girl was with 
St. Nihal Singh. The Chuubas had been requested, not 
to speak unless consulted. Now while the girl made n staie- 
inent and while St. Nihal Singh kept her busy 1 would take 
a Chauba apart and asked him to givo what he knew of the 
actual happenings. Having known from the Chauba, I would 
return and report briefly in English to St. Nihal Singh, 
causing as little distraction to the girl as was possible. 

When the girl had nothing more to relato about that room 
and wc had nothing more to inquire about it, we proceeded to 
the main building of the Bagichi. Now one of us inquired, 
"Well, what cun you tell us about this part of the Bagichi ?". 
About the middle of the main block on tho front, she stopped 
and placed her hand at a point on the wall and said, “About 
hero there used to bo a ring, to which the cow was tied, hub 
then we never had siiii there. It remained shady the wdiolo day 
and now 1 find sun here.'* She looked perplexed us she said 
this. Beyond that she had nothing more to tell us about the 
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Bagichi, She went round practically all over, but nothing 
seemed to awaken any other definite recollection. 

To verify the above statement of the girl, I took a 
Ghauba apart and asked him whether it was correct. This 
Ghaiiba it may be mentioned, is a relation of Gh. 
Eedar Nath, who is in the habit of coming to the Bagichi : 
lie seemed to know definitely the matters and circumstances 
that Shanti Devi was talking about. He took mo and there 
were 2 or 3 more who followed us, to the back of the main 
building and stopping at a place about the middle of the 
entire •tructure said, **llere the cow used to bo tied then 
even now it is tied here. And then (pointing to a place about 
10 feet to the east of the above point) there were trees which 
gave shade in the forenoon and in the afternoon the wall gave 
protection from the sun. These trees were cut down sometime 
back. Until then no doubt this place remained shady 
throughout tho day.” We could see that there must have 
been trees over there as the Btnin]is were still intact. We 
could also pee that the pUce is at present used for the cow 
and we could ns w'gII be snt'sfiied that with trees there it 
must have remained shady throughout the day. 

It is here interesting to observe that the recollections of 
Shnnti Devi involve an obvious confusion. She had referred 
to a point in the front whereas, in fact it was on tho back. But 
she hud correctly rcmcmberGd that the p >int is about the middle 
of tho entire length of the building. Further her statements 
that the place was used for tying the cow and that it remained 
shady throughout the day were correct. 

The inquiry at the Bagichi was finished and we now prepared 
to go ahead with our things. For about half an hour or so 
Slianti Devi had forgotten about her homo in Muttra. She had 
quietly gone about seeing tho Bagichi and relating things 
about it. We had promised to take her homo and therefore 
ns we got back in the car we told her that she could direct 
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the driver to take as to her homo. She directed correctly 
until we reached about the Municipal toll office, where she 
ought to have turned to the right but instead went straight 
past that way. But she had hardly gone about a furlong when 
she stopped the cur and asked the driver to turn back. Now 
she came to the right road and directed on the whole correctly 
towards tho Holi Gate. But at one or two places on the way 
she seemed to be in doubt. She did not seem to rccogniso tho 
surroundings, perhups they had actually changed since her 
Muttra time. Wo wore ]>rc8sed for time, therefore wo could 
not permit her to experiment her way. when she once fell 
into a serious doubt. It may be stated that this way to the 
Holi Gate was ditferent from the ono sho had folowed from 
the station to the gate before. When the gate emerged into 
view, we could see that she felt at home in the situation. Once 
again she actively resumed charge of the direction of the car 
we had now entered into the town and were going on the 
main Bazar of Muttra. We soon discovered that some people 
recognised the girl and were whispering to each other that 
Shanti Devi had once again come to Muttra. At last at one 
place iiifront of a lane, Shanti cried out to the driver to stop 
the car. But by the time the car stopped we had already 
reached the next lane. St. Nihal Singh asked ''Shall we stop 
here ?'’ Shanti looked out trying to rcoognisu definitely ai.d 
said "No, wc must go back.’* She bad correctly identified 
once again the lane that leads to the home of the Chaubas. 
Now the people began to gather and we had already covered 
200 yards on the lane, when wo had a crowd with us, which 
lengthened out into a procession behind us. Kreo movement 
was no longer possible. Men, women and children came runn- 
ing out of their houses as we went along and made the crowd 
ever worse for us. The expre.«Biuii and the thought of these 
people so far ns I could read, seemed to bo "Here is that 
Shanti Devi again." All through St. Xihnl Singh was with 
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the girl. A crowd like this would make the Beleetion of the 
right way more difficult. It not only shuts off from view the 
recognition marks of the turning points but more than that 
because of the strong emotion that it spreads it distracts. All 
the same, Shanti Devi correctly led the way through many 
lanes and by-lanes to her home of alleged former life. 

As we entered the house, we closed the entrance door behind 
us, to prevent the crowd from following us even there. All the 
same good many people managed to get in. Here she showed 
to St. Nihal Singh and Mrs. St. Nihal Singh the well of the 
house, the room she used to live in and the place where she 
had kept her money and recognised the relations that she 
had met on her former visit to Muttra. This part of the drama 
was a repetition of what hud been done on tho occasion when 
L. Desh llaiidhu and others hud brought her there. 

Wo had not informed any of tho Chaubas that wo were 
coining. 'I’horofore they had been Burpri8?d by our visit. Ch, 
Kedar Nath the husband of Shanti Devi’s alleged former 
incarnation and his son from this wife — Naiinit Lai — also 
camo running from the shop to the home. 

We had now fuliillcd our promise with Shanti Dovi ; she 
had been taken to her house and met her people. We therefore 
now wanted to go ahead. But she still wanted to go to the 
house of her father of her forinor incarnation. 'I'he crowd had 
raiised us such an annoyance, that we want(?d to get out of it 
ns soon as possible and therefore we came back to the car 
and proceeded to Brindaban. Naunit had been with us for 
sometime. When we proposed to Shanti that we might now 
proceed to Brindaban, she requested St. Nihal Singh (point- 
ing to Naunit) that he might be taken along with St. Nihal 
Singh readily agreed. 

And at last when we could drive out of the crowd wo 
heav^'d a real sight of relief. When we were quite within half 
a mile of Brindaban, 1 Asacd Shanti "What are you going 
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to show to Mem Sahib, (Mrs. St. Nihal Singh) here?" 
"Sethji’s temple and Behariji’s temple.'* '‘And what more?" But 
she hod nothing more to add. '* Where shiill we go first?" 
I further asked. "'J’o Sethiji'a temple" she replied. "All right, 
then direct the driver to take us there" she was told. 

Soon after entering into Brindiibun, we saw a temple 
in red stone standing conspicuously on our left. " What 
temple is this/*' One of us asked. She did not reply, “la It 
Sethji's temple/" “No." All this time she was looking out of 
the car closely observing the surroundings. At last she stopped 
the car and pointing to a gate on the right said “This is 
Sethji's temple." But a question, 'la it that temple or so/ made 
her waver. She looked a little indefinite, however she l(;d us in. 
Wo wanted to have in advance a description of tho temple 
and therefore one of us asked her “What can you tell us about 
the temple?" “It is a big temple.’’ “Any thing morcf’* She kupt 
quiet. It may hero be mentioned that none of us except Pt. 
Neki Ram Sharma knew any thing about this temple and 
the other one to which we Inter went. So without knowing 
that there is a tnnk in Sethji’s temple 1 naked her, “Is there 
any tank in it/*’ 'i'o this she did nut give any definite reply. 

At last we came to the gate of the inner compound 
within which tho idols are kept. We now sat on the wooden 
cots k^pt on either side of the gate and began to elicit what- 
ever information she might have to give by way of a descrip, 
tion of the things and structures within that compound. 
Sitting there one could see the central temple room, and 
about 10 feet of the lower part of the golden pillar, that 
stands in front of it. Pt. Neki Rain Stmrma put her here a 
series of questions. “Where are the holy idols kept?’’ Pointing 
to the big room that we could see from there she said 
' 111 that room and also in tho rooms that arc round about it” 
Now all round this central room there is a pssage for pari- 
kraraa ’the religious duty of going round the gods installed 
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in a temple.) And practically all along.this passage, there ie a 
line of small rooms in which too gods are installed. The passage 
and the rooms that run along it were visible to us and 
tlierefore 'the reply struck us a little. However this kind of 
arrangement is on the whole, quite common in temples and 
therefore the idea might have been an inference and not a 
recollection. Another question that Ft. Nekiram asked was, 
"You see this brass pillar (he^ had called it brass instead of gold 
intentionally) how high is it?’ To this she sharply 
replied ? "No, no, this is of gold. It is very high." In order to 
know if she had any definite idea of Behariji’s temph^, Panditji 
asked, "Can you say, what is characteristic of Behariji's 
temple " The flooring ther^ is all in red and white and then 
its pillars are like a snake" (she also described them by a wavy 
niovemcnt of hand). Fandilji told us that the flooring is 
black and white but the pillars had been correctly described. 
This we later saw ourselves also. I/o also told us* that Behari’s 
temple is distinguished from all others in Brindaban by its 
spiral pillars. 

We hail now taken siifhcient rest and there being nothing 
more to ,'i.sk, went in to the central temple first and then round 
about* it. * 

Having finished Sethi Ji*s temple, we prepared to go to the 
other which the girl ^as to show us. While coming out of th'* 
last big gate here, we turned towards the stall there to look 
at the ])icturcs and other fancy things that were displayed. 
Here Faiulit Ji hit upon a valuable idea. He picked up an 
album, which contained pictures of many temples of Brinda. 
ban and Muttra, opened it out ami asked “What things e.aii 
you recognise here, Slianti ?" She looked at them and passed 
over from one to the next indefinite as to the identity of the 
things, but when’she came to the picture of Behariji’s temple 
she readily identified it. Perhaps two more she identihed, 
but we were then not interested in them, 'this identification 
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was one of the most striking things we saw of her in Brinda- 
ban. 

"Will you now lead us to Behariji's temple /’* "Tes I 
will.” But we were rather pressed for time, therefore St. 
Nihal Singh suggested that wo might go independently. But 
then >ve decided amongst ourselves to tell the girl that we 
would 6rst go to some other temple. When we reached 
Behariji’s temple, Shanti looked a little bafHcd; but still did 
not take long to say *‘This is Behariji’s temple.” Panditji 
suggested “No, to Behariji’s temple wo go next, this is somo 
other temple on the way.” This appcrently confused her 
again, but as we reached nearer she emphatically reiterated 
'*No no, this is that Bohari’s temple.*’ 

This brought our inquiry to a close. Shanti has had only 
these two definite recollections of Briiidaban and our time was 
also over. 
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III 

DATE OF THE HYPNOTIC TEST... 13th, April, 1936. 

Time 8.30. P. M. 

Persons present; — 

1. Prof. Befjg. 

2. Prof. Jagdish Mitra....the Hypnotist. 

tS. Mr. Mahendra Singh Bedi B. A. LL. B. Vakil, 

4. Two friends of the Hypnotist. 

5. Dr. Indra Sen M, A. Ph. D. 

6. L. Rang Bahadur... the girl’s father. 

7. The girl herself. 

The Hypnotist began by telling the girl that he was going 
to show her a him. The girl was immediately won over by this 
suggestion and thus the first condition of the test was realised. 
They both sat on a mat and the Hypnotist handed over to tlie 
girl a rectangular frame with an oval blackish reflecting surface 
in the middle. She was told that she would And picture there- 
in. She looked into the blackish oval place, holding the frame 
in her hand. The Hypnotist at this time made a few passes 
over her head, back to front. First of all, she was told that she 
would see an open ground. This she took a fairly long time to 
see. She hiul {icrhaps taken about 10 minutes before she began 
to report that she saw something in the glasa piece. When she 
n}ported that she saw some open space, she was asked to order 
it to be 8W(!pt. She then said, '*l.ct this court be swept” (Yaha 
Jharu de do). Soon she rciiorted that a sweeper appeared on 
the scene, who was sweeping the place. She was next told to 
order that a cnr|)et he spread there. This to o she immediately 
saw being done. Then n ’Chauki’ came upon the carpet. And 
now she WAS to see Dharamraj seated on it. It took her some 
time before she saw Dharamraj there. 
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Hypnoti8t.'«<''ABk Dhaiamraj to take yoa to the scene of 
your (ormer life,” 

Oirl>*<Take me to the scene of my former life. 

(Mujhe mere pahlojanam ki jagiih Ic chalo.) 
Hypnotist.— Le gaya hai 'i 
Gir]...Nahin. 

(More passes.^ 

Hypnotist Jor se. kaho. 

Oirl. ...(Says empatically) Mujhe wahan 1e chalo. 
Hypnotist. ... J^e gaha hai ? 

Girl. Han. . 

Hypnotist ••• Eaya jngah hai ? 

Girl. ... Yeh kaya jugah hai ? 

Hypnotist. •••Kaho likhii hua aye. 

Girl. ••• (Looks intently into the slide, but sees nothing 
there.) 

Hypnotist... ( gives more passes ) Yaban kami log 
hain. 

, Oirl... Meri phuphia saa ka larka, mera siisar, aur 
pehle ki main, aur Jethani. 

Hypnotist — In ae pucliho kaya jagab hai ? Kaho likha hpa 
aye. 

Girl — —Yeh kaya jagha hai, likha hua aye. 
ny])ontist...Uepoats the pa.sses, the girl .the question and 
makes tremendous etiforts to see something in the 
glass, but fails, (The effort that she inudo to sen 
the thing at this stage wiis particularly striking.) 
Girl— ...(Quite by a start the reply came) Muttra guon hai. 
Hypnotist.. .Likha hua ayu ? 

Girl Nahin. 

Hypnotist.. .klutira (Mathura) gaon hai ? 

Girl Nahin Mathura. . , 

nypoutist.,.ls larki ka kaya uaui hai ? 

Girl Lugdi Devi. 
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Hypnotist... Dharamraj ko ka.ha ki ise maike le jai. 

Girl Ise tnaiko le jao. 

Hypnotist,..Gai ? 

Girl Ja rahi hai. 

Tlypnotisb—Fahuiich gai ? 

Girl Ghal rahi hai. 

After sometime of herself saya->*pahiinch gai. 

Hypnotist... A pni man ko mili f 

Girl Han. 

Hypnotist'oMan ne pahchana ? 

Girl Nfihin. 

(This sounds rather strange that a mother 
unable to recognise her daughter, unless it 
exy)1ained by reference to the recent experience 
of Shanti (not Lngdi) going to Muttra and calling 
a particular woman her previous mother, who of 
course must have failed to recognise Shanti ns her 
Liigdi) Comment of Prof. Begg, 

Hypnotist... nhararnraj ko kaho wapis lejao. pahunch gai ? 

Girl Niihiii ja rahi hai. 

Hypnotist.. Pahunch gai ? 

Girl... . dial rahi hai. 

Pahunch gai. 

Hypnotist.. .Yoh makan kaisn hai. 

Girl Kale kiwnr hen. 

Hypnotist... Aiir. 

Girl Snfed diwar, or peete laksinn. 

Hypnotist... Lugdi ka kamra kaunsa hai. 

Girl Like kc oopar. 

Hypnotist.. .Wahan jiio. 

Is jngnh ka kia nam hai aur in logoh kn kia nain 
hni ? 

Girl Malum nahin. 

Hypnotist... Kaho likha hun aye. 


r S' 
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Girl Nahin torch ki roshni hai. 

Hypnotist... Torch ki roshni hai, dokho tez ho p;ai. 

Gill Han, ab tez ho gai. Likha hiia bai inagar Aiigrezi 

men. 

Hypnotist... Kaho Hindi men aye. 

Girl Hindi men aye. 

Hypnoti8t...Aya f 

Girl Nahin. 

Hypnotist. ..Phir kaho aye. 

Girl Nahin Hindi men nahin ay a. 

Hypnotist- • Lngdi kitni bar! hai ? 

Girl......Chaubis sal ki. 

Hypnoti8t...Kamre men anr kon hai. 

Girl Liigdi ka larka. 

fTypnoti6t...Woh kitna bara hai 7 
Girl Das sal ka, 

(Lugdi, when she died, is roiiortcd to have been 24 years 
of age. and her child then was ten days old. It is ten years 
since she died. Her son, who is living must be ten years 
now, and not when Lugdi was 24. It might be due to the 
inteiferencc of a recent experience of Shanti, when she 
went to Muttra and saw the son ten years old). 

Hypnotist. Yeh bachha kahnn peda hua ? 

Girl Haspatal men. 

Hypnotist... Kis haspatal men. 

Girl Agra ke haspital men. 

(Dr. Indra Sen tells me that after the sitting the Hypno- 
tist told him that previous to the sitting he was not 
awnre oi the fact that the child had been born in 
a hospital. With due deference to the integrity of 
the Hypnotist, I must say that this question appears 
to me vital and (jointed, and would have been difli- 
cult for a person to ask, who had no idea of the special 
cijcumstaiices of the child's birth. It is upon this 
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question that the rest of the setting depends and 
it might have been by chancei as the Hypnotist 
would have us believe.) 

Hypnotist —Dharamraj ko kaho, haspatal me le jai. 

Girls Haspatal men le chalo. 

Hypnotist* -Yahan kaun hai. 

Girl Lugdi hai, charpai per letee hui hai aur 

mere ab jaisi hai. 

(That Lugdi of 2i years should look like Shanti of nine 
or ten does not sound consistent. Especially when Shanti 
had just seen Lugdi in her and declared by a look ab 
her person... presumably that she was 24 ) 

Hypnotist Lugdi kion letee hai. 

Gill Rimar hai. 

Hypnotist— 

(How she learns this is a problem, as in the sitting Shanti 
depends upon sight.) 

Ab subah ho gai. 

Hypnotist**«Bachha kahan Ictn hai. 

Girl Duere klmtolo par. Ab ek mem ai hai, 

Lugdi ko dekhne dekh kar chali gai. 
Ab Lugili achchi hai. 

Hypnotist.. .Ab kia waq'it hai. 

Girl...Ab subah phir ho gai. Sham ho gai. Bistar 
biclih rahe hain. Log so gai. Lugdi indile se achchi hai. 
Ab phir subah ho gai. 

Hypnotist... Ab Lugdi kaisi hai. 

Girl'xBiikhar Zeada ho gnya hai, berimem ai hi, aur 
khari hai, bachchabarabar ke khatole |ier leta hai, 
Lugdi usi tarha Icti hai, (1 he Hypnotist here in- 
quired whether the mother gave milk to the child but 
this was ignored by Shanti.) Phir subah ho gai Lugdi 
usi tarh i hai. But ho gai, log so gai, lamp ayo hai, 
J.iigdi ko bukhar hai. 
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Hjpnoti8t...Ab kia waqt hai, 

Gir1...Phir subah ho gai, ab mem ai hai, durrian 
bichch rahi huin, phir rat ho gai. Ab subah ho gai 
do mard ao hain. Liigdi ko dehhne, ek to wohi larka 
hai. (Who cm thi person be... Husband of Lugdi or 
the same son that was declared to be ten years old, 
but it is lying on the abjacent cot) aiir ek us ka dost. 
Ab phir rat ho gai. Lugdi bohut bitnar hai us ke 
patti ;bandh raho hain, mem kchtee hai yeh achchi 
ho jac gi. (How she could hear these words is not 
clear, as no sound but sight have so far been reported 
by Shanti). Phir subah ho gai. Lugdi bohut biinar 
hai us ko phal de rahe hain, almaree men se. Phir 
subah ho giii, Lugdi ko nchla rahe hai phir 
rat ho gai, Phir subah ho gai, Lugdi margai ab Lugdi 
charpai par so uthrahi hiii. 

Hypnotist*** Lugdi uth rahi hai ya us ki atma, Sarcer 
to mar gaya, 

(iirl...Han sareer to khatolo par hai us ki atma nth 
rahi hai, Char adini peelc langot bundhc khare hain, 
Unke singhasan or hadian bhi hain, Aiir teen sadhu 
hain nccli, kali, aur safud labas men, (I niUHt admit 
that this portion of what Lugdi said was not clearly 
audible to me.) 

Ab Lugdi Dhagwan ji ke pas gai hai, us ke hath men 
parchi hai, woh Bhagwan ji ko woh parchi dikhii rahi... Bure 
bure log ro rahe hain. ...door •••bohut door ...ro rahe hain, 
Hypnotist,. .Bliagwaiiji kia kor rahe hain, Keh raho hain ych 
tcra akhri janaiu hai. 

Girl - Han. 

Uypnotisb...Ab Lugdi kia ker rahi hai. 

Girl...Ab Lugdi sono chandi ko sidhe so uttar rahi hai 
raste men bohut hur hure adini hain. 

Ab khula inaidan agya Lugdi is pir ht gn;. 
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IlypDOtisb— Ab Lugdi ketoi bari hai. 

Girl • Ghhabi ho rahi hai. chhabi Bi...bohub chhoti ho gai. 
Ab phir Bubah ho gai. 

Hypnotiat’-Ab Lugdi kahan hai. 

Girl ' Lugdi bohut chutbi hai, chhote so bistar par letee 
hai ek kiiniro men. 

IIypnoti8t...Aur kon hai katnre men. 

Girl... . Ek aiirat betti hai, aur ek aur aurab hai. 
Hypnotist... Lugdi kaisi hai. 

Girl Mere josce hai (This sounds very strange, how a 

very small Lugdi* could look like grown up Shanti). 
irypnuiat...Yeh nurat kon hai. 

Girl Mulum nahin. 

Hypnotist... Yeh jagah kia hai. 

Girl ; ...Patah nahin. 

Hypnotist... Kin Delhi hai. 

Girl .....Malum Nahi. 

The silting was then over. 

N. B. Prof. Rcgg had been requested to take notes of the 
sitting. And on the basis of the sittiie he afterwads prepared 
thi.s report with his own cuinments. 



Matrimonial Ethics. 

Bt 

GlIiDTIAR GOPAL 

Matrimony is a very common affair particularly hi India. 
People get into it almost withont any thinking yet its effects 
are diverse and important to ail of us individually and collec- 
tively. The institution is not running happily and its adverse 
influences are apparent in the face of society. It is said, it is 
Keformation or Revolution period in India. A feverish activity 
is being witnessed to correct or Cimvulse the existing institu- 
tions like state, society and education. But we sit tight 
unthinking over matrimony problem. There .is no clear 
thinking of the very problem much less about its relations an<] 
effects on other vital problems of life and still much le.ss an 
attempt to cogitate for any change if necessary. Yet one can 
exfiress without any hesiratiun that the iristitiition of iiiatri- 
niony on which depends the family life, happy or otherwise is 
lint only one of the vital but the pivotal problem of human life. 
Greeks gave a |irijiniiient place to marriage and family in.stilii- 
tions in their Political Kcoiioiny. Indians riiised alinust liie 
whole of their superbtructurc of human life uii this foundation. 
Bub we have forgotl' ii our [mst. Ucforination, Ri eonstriictioD, 
and Revolution arc bound to fail if this pivotal problem is 
left unexiiiiiined and uncared for. And when others are taking 
an altiludo of touch-it-iiot, .some of us should npjily our minds 
and proseiiL 'lu problem in its true pcispeclivo dnd far- 
reaching healings. Happy arc the signs that philosophers 
arc relating ihoir science not to the human mind only but 
also to the human coii<luct, not only to academio abstractisiu 
but also to pie-^sing problems. PhiLsophy Che queen of 
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flciences should see Us aubjects fairly treated with respect to 
their influences for the betterment of human life nay life 
itself. Coordination and oUriflcation of other sciences is the 
function of our science. 

I confess I am not competent to do justice to the subject 
in its manifold aspects and over that incompetency supervenes 
the restriction of apace. My purpose is the excitement of 
interest in the subject and not its full orientation which may 
be done by more mature minds..«I only offer some of my 
observations for your consideration and criticism and not for 
your acceptance, 

Firf^tly I may consider the elemontary question, Is marria$i;e 
necessary 7 If it is ref;arded otherwise two alternatives present 
them-'clves, prumiscuuusness in the sexual relations and 
their complete absence. The first hardly needs a con- 
sideration much loss a refutation. The second merits our 
thought. Gandhi maintains that marriage is not necessary 
and to the traditi mal argument of peiq)etuation of the God's 
croati’jn he retorts th it he holds no contract to Him (God). 
C. F. Andrews, 011 the other hand, makes it a necessary 
peiformance. Both are eminent opinions. And it is curious 
that Gandhi who cnj ived married life shouhl anno to conclude 
against it, and Andrews who i.s a bachelor sliuuM come in for 
it. Yet the contradiction is apparent and not real. Two are 
emjdinsisiiV;; the two aspects of the problem Gandhi is against 
marriage for it is commonly siipposc»l, prominently, and neces- 
srily to involve the idea of sexual satisfaction. Andrews is for 
it ns he views the problem in its spiritual manifestation. This 
loads us to further enquiry as to the true defiiiition of 
marriage. Is the sexual part a necessary part and a better part 
at that, ({.id's creation must goon. The answer to this is 
simple. God’s creation is going on in the animal and insect 
kingdoms where institution of marriage in general does not 
exist, Ants do not marry still they are successfully continuing 
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their species. Secondly, satisfaction of the sex instinct itself 
is consideied to be the need of matrimony, I frankly confess, 
1 fail to understand why in times of commercialised and 
legalised prostitution regulated and chartered on medical 
basis one should bear unnecessarily the responsibilities that 
marriage entails, If this is the correct explanation of marriage, 
insirringe becomes a cheap license for licentiousness. Marriage 
ns I view, is fusion or union of two souls for the general better- 
ment of human life. 1 say for the general betterment. It is 
based on social and not on individual principle. Tho institution 
of marriage did not come to exist for sex satisfaction but for 
the satisfaction of the soul. Lust is the last part of love. 
Alarriage in other worfls is the solution of eternal craving of 
the soul for permanent and private association of its comple- 
mentary entity. Marriage is the highest science, which tells 
us how to live life by the law of love and the greatest art how 
to attain to tho liveableness of life. 'I'hus understood marriage 
is a spiritual necessity. Gandhi and Andrews will both agree to 
it. but unfortunately we younginen taka it as a pcaooful pass- 
port for sensual pleasures, liltlo thinking that it is a religious 
sacrament and a spiritual function. In all religions, religious 
sanction or approval is necessary for a niiitrimoiiial performance. 
It is indicative uf its high cstiinntion for something higher 
than the mere certification of sensual and sexual frivolities. 
Necessity being established every man should go in for 
marriage particularly in India. Yet I emphatically assert that 
if we do not go in with the pro])er ideal in view or the ful- 
filment of tho ideal seems impracticnblo for certain objective 
or subjective circu instance, it is much better to ply the trado 
of life single banded. I suy marriage is particularly necessary 
in India. In India, wc have not the liberty or social sanction 
to associate intimately even otherwise with our ooniplenicntary 
sex, which necessarily docs not and ought not mean setting 
up sexual relations. This craving which is quite natural and 
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moral remains unsatisfied; and as natural when one set of 
emotions or instincts are blocked thoy do not die but only 
discharge their energy through some other channel, so the 
non-fulfilment of this craving whips the sexual activity in 
abundance. This is one of the explanations of sexual function 
coming into prominence. Yet society restricts our association 
for this very reason little thinking that the prescription instead 
of ameliorating, aggravates the disease. There is no way out 
of I his vicious circle but that the ideologies of our youngmen 
with respect to matrimonial and sexual ethics should change, 
which the loaders of society should do through propaganda 
from the press and ]datform, by the aid of films and broad- 
casts. The primary question has been answered; ancillary 
questions remain. Whom wc should marry, how wc should 
niairy, when we should marry, in what circumstances we should 
marry, and finally how we should conduct with our companion, 
I have taken nearly half the space allowed and will tako them 
briefly. 

The first point to be considered is whether wo should 
marry whom wo hive or love whom wc marrv. Western thought 
is piirtial to the first and Indian to the second. It needs no 
telling that in India there are no opportunities for the first, 
yet if thcro he, what is the correct position? Philosophically 
judged, iho Indian view rcijuires a higher discipline. Love 
is the king of emotions and very hard to control, and it must 
1)0 exceptionally strong character who would control it and 
not bo controlled by it. Indian philosophy ever enjoins a 
ligorous course of strictly disciplined character in every dep-irt- 
mciit of human activity, much more rigorous for this ground 
whereon it has erected whole of its social building. It shows 
that soul is an independent entity which will not be cowed 
down by any circumstance external to itself however strong. 
But there is also social reason in favour of the Indian viewpoint. 
Marriage is not a personal atTairj if it would have been so 
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where was the need of social sanction to it f It is a social 
affair and its effects on society aro many and serious. Society 
hence, does expect that marriage will not be contracted only 
on the personal considerations but social conside rations will 
be given their due wheightage. There can be circumstances 
where personal and social considerations point to different 
courses and the interest of the society may outweigh porsoiinl. 
Simple love theory will have to go out of place. 'I’he idea that 
matrimony is a personal and private affair must go. The 
second point f<>r our notice is, what should be the equipment of 
our complementar}'. Ili^ahh and character aro the two primary 
requihites. Unfortunately both in gincral are not up to the 
mark in Indian girls. I he causes of the poor health obviously 
are locked-up life, lack of phy.sicnl culturi*. and alter marriage 
sexual imprudence. Py character I do not me an moral charac- 
ter only, with respect to it Indian girls can alsvays raise their 
heads but I am not one of thoFe who make a fetish of it; ami 
if given this all is riffraff. ('Imracler consists t»f other traits 
which are as much nccossiiry as moral I rait, and herein our 
girls Sadly lack. Tliey may be moral giants but syaiitiially 
and socially aro weaklings. 'I'hey po.ssess ch.-iractor but not 
the force of character Thy are not conscious of their strength: 
they lack courage and vitality; they live not life hut drift. Mow 
the situation can be remedied ? Parents in general arc nob 
.itlciitive at least sufficient iy nMeiitive to the girl’s training 
and education. Some parents of higher status are, but they are 
in the wrong wfiy. They think, giving their girls the modem 
ediieation and sending them to colleges and universities is 
.all they n''ed do. Modern education in general and girls’ 
modern ciiin- .t.iiiU in ludi.a in particular is totally unreluleil 
to their needs and destiny. If a corrective i.s nut e.\plofed and 
used, long before waters will float over our heads, (lirls of 
resyK'Ctabln f.miilies develop quaint ideas. They begin to flirb 
with life and their parents permit it in the wake «•£ westernisin. 
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Some members of higher services and some staff at the Impe- 
rial Secretariate tease and train their compeers in the way 
of their masters. The training becomes a false one; and the 
taught and teased want all the good qualities of an English 
lad}' at the same time losing their Indiun virtues. Extremely 
unfortunate, that India should become an apish imitator of 
Occident. Parents must take lesson from times and give them 
the ediiOiition which is really good and fits them for the life 
to come. They cun do it with a little more attention. They 
should personally supervise and instruct their girls in morals 
and manners infurined by the spirit of ancient Indian 
philosophy. 

I conic to the next que‘«tion ; when to marry. What is the 
proper age for marriage ? Indian view hohls that we should 
not many before twenty five ami not later than fifty when 
(•rihastha Aalirain is to be loft and Vanaprast to be 
udiiptfd. This is vi-ry wholesome rule. The period between 
tacMity five and forty yeais may be regarded as a inarriuge- 
.able perhul but pb} siol-igieal ainl iisychologiciil considerations 
jK.iiit to the fact tlmt it is better to in.arry on the right of 
thiriy than in the wrong. Some educated youngmon unnecessa- 
rily postpone their marriages. Psychologically, marriage being 
a parinershi]) requires reeipioc.al mlaptatioiis and mutual 
adju^tnu'iits, which is only j»i>ssible when we have not become 
hill'd in our habits and thoughts; otherwise harmony so much 
necessary for family’s happine.ss will be jeopardised. Again 
pliydulogically, this is the time when the freshest yearning 
for the society and association of our complementary generates 
in uurselves and in the fulsomcncss of our youth we uro liable 
to go atangpiit. Moreover there should never be a greater 
ditVerenco than ten years between the partners and it is still 
bettor that the difference sliould proceed to the ininiinuui. 
Physical equalities lead to psychological unities. Snrda Act 
is nil insult to intelligent India. Wc must take lessons from 
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Mysore Govornment where the regulations regarding matri- 
monial alliances are quite reosonnblo and wholesome. 

I take next the question : how to marry. Marriage by 
trustees or by parties themselves. There was a time in India 
when marriiigcs were negotiated and contracted by the servant 
emissaries. They were then honest emissaries and as they began 
to mortgage their honesty for money the duty was snatched 
from them ; and since then parents have been discharging 
this duty. In recent times we are revolting ugainst this also. 
Some young men steeped in western manneis declare with 
cm])hasis that they have got a birthright to marry themselves. 
It cannot be said that the revolt is altogether unjustifiable. 
No doubt some parents have given offence. Hut the cry is 
outrunning its need. We have not oi.ly a birthright to marry 
but also to hang ourselves hut our jiarents will nob suffer us 
to do that, sinifdy because if for no other reason than, that 
they have brought us forth, Catchphrases have a cunt-igion. 
Yet some parents havi* been heard to say that tliey have a 
right to marry their ehildron as th»*y wi-^h. Tfns is nlscj wrong. 
Firstly they have no right t») marry nineh less as they wish. 
They have a du^y to marry us and ihe duty h is to he ilis- 
charged consistent with its principle. In iluty the interest of 
the other is to be considered an<l in riglit the interest of one’s 
own self. Till OH when parents could physically legally murder us 
have long passed and spirit ual miinler is as much out of place as 
the former. Nobody will dispute their ripe experience and 
iiiahirc judgment if they excrci'«c it in our interest with our 
consultation. It is quite futile for a beneficiary to cancel the 
trust if the trustees arc fuiiulifiniiig the trust in the benefici- 
ary’s interest and nut in their own, simply because ho has 
got the necessary capacity to function his trust and whereas 
he will lo&e riper counsels. Trustee theory still should hold 
the field only being reawakened by the alertness of the 
beneficiaries. 
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Next question for consideration is, in what circumstances 
to marry. This is an economic question. The idleness, a virtue 
in the bachelor becomes a vice with marriage, so says 
Stevenson. Man traditionally has been supposed to be the 
support of the family. Marriage is a spiritual comfort but 
without a material support it will not long stay, and may 
prove a spiritual distress. This is happening in many cases of 
youngmeii presently. Here comes the conflict in the craving 
of the soul for an intimate associate and the material consi- 
derations. If we are not able to alter our material situation 
it is advisaable to gather up our sentiments of love and affec- 
tion and luck them with tho key of patience ; because 
there is much truth in tho Shavian saying that proverty is 
worse than crime. Yet too much eniphanis on the material 
side is not the desideratum. 

Lastly I come to the question : how we should conduct with 
our companion. Currently it is supposed in India that men 
enslave their coiintorpiirts. My own observations lead me to 
the reverse. Wives in general rulo their husbands, however 
the fact be denied. Probably we due to long habit do nob 
become conscious of our subservience ; and 1 will nob grudge 
the husbands their obedience to their partners if it is in 
Uuskinian sense. Yet curiously the opinion prevails that tho 
fair si.*x should take orders from the stronger sex ; and still 
more curiously the fair sex is revolting against their so called 
tutelage ami putting up associations and organisations for its 
rights. One being slave thinks he is commander, the other 
real commander thinks that she is command ill. But the very 
notion of any partner’s enslavement is foolish. We are not to 
enslave but to ennoble each other. We are ])eers. No coun- 
terpart is greater but every conuterpart should think the other 
greater than itself because it has ils value dependent on the 
other. Til us both are the greater and none the lesser. This 
philosophy of their mutual relations will impart a sublimity 
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and esthetioism to their lives and fill them with sweet frag, 
ranee for the inhalation of the society. I have sufficiently 
taxed time, I close with a poetical quotation on marital 
ethics 

**Is now your bride 

The gift of heaven^ and to your trust consigned ; 

Honour her still, though not with passion blind ; 

And in her virtue, though you watch, confide. 

Be to her youth a comfort, guardian, guide, 

In whose experience she may safety find ; 

And whether sweet or bitter be assigned. 

The joy with her os well ns pain divide. 

Yield not too much if reason disapprove ; 

Nor too much force ; the partner of your life 
Should neither victim bo, nor tyrant prove. 

Thus shall that rein, which often mars the bliss 
Of wedlock scarce be felt ; and now your wife 
Never in the husband shall the lover miss.” 



Philosophy And Religion- 

By 

J. R. Daji. 

Philosophy is search after truth for love of wisdom, religion 
is allegiance to truth which it calls God and personifies. The 
Sanskrit word for religion, viz. Dharma is defined in the 
Mahahharat "That which supports, that which holds together 
the peoples, that is Dharina'*. Religion, so understood, is a 
unifying power, and not a separative force. The word for 
religion in ZArathushtrianism and Islam, viz., Din U derived 
from Avesta Daeiia’* which means clear seeing or clear vision, 
i. e. undoubted iininr>diate perception, and not mediate percep. 
tiun (sense perception), which is deceitful, sinco '^Things aro 
not in themselves as they appear to be’*. While religions 
stress right life, they do not overlook right thought, and tho 
wedding of the two is necessary, since "Faults in tho life breed 
errors in the brain. And these reciprocally those again”. As 
a rule to which there arc exceptions, philosophers overlook 
right living, some go tho U ngth of overlooking truth-speaking, 
with which truthfulness and righteousness ought to begin. A 
zealous student of philosophy and a co.delegate from Bombay 
at an Indian Philosophical Conference held at Poona asked 
for my 'best advice* to help him in his study of Philosophy. 
1 advised him to make up his mind to speak the truth, to 
abstain from telling a lie. He would not do so, he wanted 
some practical advice. By practical advice he probably meant 
a list of books to read. In philosophy as well as in religion, 
and in school life as well as in College life, 'hook-worms’ are, 
os a rule "donkeys laden with books’*. They stuff their heads 
with "thoughts of other men’*, but fail to 'attend to their own* 
thoughts. 
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"Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that ho knows no more’*. 

Plato says, "Knowledge of ignorance is the beginning of 
wisdom’*. In the absence of knowledge of ignorance, the 
history of philosophy and religion has been a history of fight 
for dogma. Herbert Spencer introduced ’knowledge of igno- 
rance* in modern philosophy. He shows that absolute truth 
is unthinkable and surmises : ‘’There is power buhind the 
Universe**. 

Kant wedded religion to philosophy ; ho ap[)ondcd the 
"Critic of practical reason" eluoidaling ’moral law’ to his 
"Critic of pure reason" elucidating the law of thought. 

Previous to the advent of Darwin, modern philosophy was 
treading on slippery ground, one dogma followed ani confuted 
another, to bo followed and confuted by a third one. Idealism 
confuted dualism of ’the philosophy of common sense', the 
nihilism of Hume confuted the idealism of Berkeley, the 
agnosticism of Spencer confuted the nihilism of Hume. During 
the latter half of the last century, the mechanistic view of 
life and the Universe hold almost undisputed sway. "According 
to Darwin, chance variation in species fortuitously occur, and 
of those variations, ihuso which arc most suited to their 
environments tend to survive and to reproduce thomselves***" 
According tn l^ainurk, adaptation to cnviionincnt is tho deter- 
mining factor in evolution. As environment changes, species 

put forth new developments to adapt themselves to it "Now 

both these theories of evolution arc in agreement as regards 
ono essential point} both conceive the whole process of 
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evolution on mechanioal lines; both find it unnecessary to 
postulate the existence of mind and purpose to explain how 
and why the proce.^s takes place. To Bergson is due the credit 
*'of being the first to make a serious breach in that mechanistic 
view of life and Universe. He shows that some phenomena of 
insect, animal and vegetable life are inexplicable on such 
mechani:«tlc principles.” lie points out *'a very inferior orga- 
nism is as well adapted as ours to ‘the conditions of existence, 
judged by its success in maintaining life; why then does life, 
which has succeeded in adapting itself, go on complicating 
itself, and complicating itself more and more, and more 
dangerously 7 Why did not life atop wherever it was possible ? 
Why has it gone on ? Why iinleed, unless it bo that there is 
an impulse driving it to take over greater and greater risks 
towards its goal of an evcr-high »r and higher efficiency ?’* This 
impulse which he calls 'elan vital’ is the thrusting force behind 
evolution, and without it, it is impossible to explain how and 
why evolution should take place at all. “Biology therefore 
Huppli<.‘S us with a series uf facts, which can only be explained 
on the assumption that the Universe is tho creation and 
expression of a vital force or impulse whose function it is 
continually to change and to evolve.’' H'^rgson has also confuted 
the mechanist’s theory of psychology, which regards mind 
either as the sum tt)til of th-; neural correlates which 
constitute the brain, or as a highly attenuated material sub- 
stance surrounding the brain. He points out that experiments 
have shown that the excision of the portions of the brain 
considered essential for the causation of mental activity hwe 
been succeeded by no psychological disturbance, and that 
the phenomena uf dual personality are inile})endoiit of any 
corresponding physiological change, and that subconscious 
mental activity is inexplicable on the parallolist hypothesis. 
He infers that the brain is the organ of consciousiies<<, and 
that consoiousucss is the clan vital itself, which wc can come 
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to understand by observing its operations in overselves. 
He says elan vital is a creative impulsion of endless duration 
but it turns back upon itself at a certain poiiiti and that inverse 
movement is rnattur. He concuives the universe as one continu- 
ous dow or surge, and evolution as the mere movement of it. 
He says the method by which we arrive at metaphysical truth 
consists not in the exercise of the intellect, but in the deli- 
verance of intuition, which is instinct or sympfithy conscious 
of itself, through which we become directly conscious of the 
duration in which we participate. *£hin Vital’ indicates 
*Crahma' 'intuition* indicates ‘seership*. Western philosophy 
is moving along the line of 'Hrahmnbidy a,’ and physics along 
the line of incta-phy>ics : life is force and iiialtcr is force. 
Neither is matter traceable to mini), nor mind to matter; 
both are tnici'ablo to nainelcs-*, iimlofmable life or over-crea- 
tive force or ‘Br.ihma.'which dogmatic 'religions iiamo (lod, anti 
about which they proclaim conflicting belief's. 

Enlightened jMnstei'S like /ainthushtra, Ihuldha, Krishna 
and Christ instituted the .sacred ceremony of initiation into 
the rny.-st ry of Love and Its inner guitlajico ; their followers 
failed to fulfil the required conditions of the initiation. Thi; 
coreinuiiy has siirvivod ill iniiiB mid fiimi, but not in Spirit 
and Life. To that cau.so is mainly due the failure of religions 
to uplift humanity ; and conflict, separation, and fight, in the 
place of harinony, unity, and peace. The required conditions 
arc a duly pre|Kired disciple ainl a duly qualified iiiustor. 

1. The di.sciple ought to be anfriciciilly pure or innocent 
to receive iiisti ucl ion ami influence and uhsorve them willingly, 
faithfully ami intelligently. Low desire, concomitant selfl^hncss 
and ciaviiig fur pleasure are in liis way. "Man cannot serve 
two mabteis*’. bi.seiple.s cannot serve God, while they servo 
mammon ^ they must not serve mammon ; they must nut ciave 
for sense delights ; they must nob live to eat, drink and make 
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merry, they mast not tell a lie, nor do a wrong. They must 
abstain from low desire, and evil thought. To fulfil such 
conditions, abstinnnee from bad company and evil association 
is necessary. ‘A man is known by the company he keeps” ; 
and he is moulded by it. In its full sense, company includes 
all association, — the books a man reo^l^, the scone he sees, and 
the thought he thinks, and the wish he harbours. Thought is 
most potent, but wish generates thought. The disciple should, 
above all, continuously cherish some good wish, such as the 
highest good of all. 

2. The tnastor ought to know his business. Ho ought to 
know that his work is siir‘r**d ; that it is a labour of love. Ho 
ought to know the power of intense good desire aii l one-pointed 
good thought, ana know how to use them. He ouglit to know 
the mystery of inner guidance and kno.v how to teach that. 
The few who know a little have been giving to a party what 
WHS meant for inaii-kiud, 'I’hat is a reason why they fail 
to advniT’^o. “Love knows no liouinl'.”. And it knows no party, 
no c'rpril. May tlieif ey(:H ! 

A duly pr« pared dis-iplo, initiat «1 by a duly qualified 
master, chooses good, not evil ; ami b 'comes good, not mean, 
lie weighs all things ami holds fa-^t that which is good. Ho 
ohsfTvc ■ ]«irity and righteousness. Wlum he makes mistake, 
he receives inner giiidaiic*-, coiimlers it, deliberates over it, and 
observes h innony between it and purity and righteousness. 
Ihit, if an unprepared disciple, instuicteil by nufpialified teacher 
relies upon his inner guidance, he runs the risk of being bcgiiil- 
imI by deceptive imagination. Murders have been committed 
under such deception, Philosophy seeks truth, religion seeks 
(lod, science seeks kiiowludgo, and man seeks hippiuess. 
Religion assures man that he will find all I'ther things worth 
having, when ho firds ''The Kingdon uf Clod and llis Righte- 
ousness*' ; and advises him to seek that. Kighteousnecs in 
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its full sense, comprises purity, harmony and progress. 
**That (Ashem) is the best good. That (Ashem) is happiness. 
Happiness is to him who observes that (Ashem) for best righte- 
ousness (iove and truth)". 

*'Peace to all beings !'* 



Dreams. 

(Mainly from Hindu point of view) 

By 

Pandit Ramdat Bharadwaj. 

Mostj* if not all, of ua dream. Many of ns experience in 
sleep the atruirs of our waking life besides :soine other pheno- 
mena. One flies in tlie air, the other drowns in the deep sea ; 
one becomes a king, another a beggar. Human beings laugh, 
weep, die, eat, drink, sing or play during sleep, and explain 
and interpret their experiences in various ways. 

Dreams partake of the nature of hallucinations*’, says 
Dr. Stout, ’'in so far as the dreamer appears to see and hear 
what does not really exist in the external world. Bub it some- 
times happens that thc.se dream-exporiences are indistinct and 
luck iinprcssional intensity ; and in general they are without 
that dufx^ndence on motor activity which marks percepts. The 
impressional character is mainly duo to thoir independence 
of subjective activity — the di.scontimiity and abruptness of the 
Tiiodii of emiTgcnco into consciousness. We arc passive in 
relation to them in the simc wMy in which we are passive in 
relation to actual objects present to the senses. Probably the 
hallucinations produced by .suggestion in hypnotised subjects 
are of a similar kind. M iiiy halluoin itions arc the conjoint etfect 
of the |)cculiur stale of the nervous system and the o^ieration 
of the normal stimuli on the sense organs. So far as this is so, 
hallucinations assume in part the character of illusions. This 
holds to a largo extent for dream experiences. A slight pain 
in the ribs makes the sleeper dream of a stab from a dagger 
or the bite of a dog". 


• Cf. “No sleep is dreamless.' 
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It will be interesting, I think, to mention here a nameless 
mental state which is both similar to and different from a 
dream. Whenever after an ordinary short journey I reach 
home or any other place where I feel quite at home, it appears 
to me ns though I never were actually in the place 1 journeyed 
from, but have always been living in the place journeyed to. 
I am reluctant to call such an experience a perception, be- 
cause the object of iny experience does not exist before my 
senses. I will not call it a dream too, because such an experi- 
ence is found in my waking-life. 1 do not like to call it an 
illusion, which implies a niisapprehonded objict of the senses. 
I am not inclined to regard it as halliioination ; for the former 
lacks intensity and possesses the awiirencss of the performance 
of the journey, while in hallucination there is no awareness of 
the reality or non-reality of the object except a wrong implicit 
belief. I will not call it imagination ; for there is no conscious 
effort on my part to proiluce or reproduce it. I should be 
unwilling to identify it with nn after-image or after-sensation, 
the latter being more or less fleeting and the former being 
comparativ(*ly lasting. I cannot cull it a recurrent sensation 
even, because the latter is a sort of a reproductive image and 
the former is rather iiimgeless. It seems to be a peculiar 
combination of hallucination and recurrent sensation, and may 
aptly be called a 'waking-dreain*. 

Though the dreams do not generally excite the motor ac- 
tivity. yet sometimes they do. This happens in the case of 
extremely vivid dreams One of my friends dreamt of a lion 
with whom he was compelled to fight. During the combat 
he reached the roof of his house and pii-hcd the animal there- 
from. When he woke up in the morning, his mother 
asked him why he had ascended the roof in the night. There is 
another dream in insiancc. The dreamer, a friend, was put up in 
a Delhi l)hiirrna>'halla in a iiiarriago party. He actually roamed 
through a few streets of the city, while asleep, and returned 
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to his temporary destination of repose. He was however found 
sleeping on the door steps in the morning. Those dreams 
were so intense that they excited the motor activities of the 
dreamers in an unusual degree. 

People all the world over, specially the Hindus, believe in 
the good and bad results of their dreams. It is Hindu belief 
that the dream experienced in the first quarter (prahar) of the 
night bears fruit in a year ; in the second quarter, in six 
months ; in the third, in ten days ; and at the end of night 
or at sunrise, very soon. Gan it bo that in the case of a dream 
experienced in the last quarter, the immediacy of the results 
is due to the readiiioss of the sleeper's mind to receive telepa- 
tliic missions ? Certain Ayurvedic treatises mention that horri- 
ble, cruel and inauspicious dreams of the patient prove baneful, 
which is probably owing to the intimate connexion of the 
mind and body. Hontre terrible and in>aiispicious dreams lead 
to fenr and anxiety, which tell upon the physique. Some 
Hindu works provide us with the means of dispelling the evil 
c'fieets of the nhiioxioiis dreams. Baths in the early morning, 
gift of til Mild gold, stay in a temple at night, recitation of the 
sacred lyrics and liyinns, if continued for three days, are said 
to ward eflf the unwholesome bearing of bad dreams. The 
Markandeya Puriina recommends thi* recital of Shri Durga- 
inahatmya in eases of peace-restoring [shanti-karya] and vicious 
dreams. In the fourth chapter of Shrimad- Hhagvat wo moot with 
tho following observation : * 0 Pnrixitii, I have described how 
Shri Krishna freed the Elephant from the jaws of the Crocodile. 
The hearing of this sacred tale leads to heaven and fame, 
removes the vices of the Kali ago, and quells the evil effects of 
baneful dreams". The Achara-Adhyaya of the Yajynavalkya 
Sniriti ordains : ** Whosoever has had inauspicious dreams 
should take his bath on tho sacred day according to Shastric 
rituals. He should besmear his forehead with nagakesar, 
sandal pigment, agar, and innak ; shoulil sit on a high seat 
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and have the peace-invoking ceremonies fSwasti-patha] done 
by the learned Brahmanas ; shonld nse water mixed with holy 
Boil, gorochana, gnggula and sandal ; should feast the 
Brahmans after wearing white clothes and garlanding himself 
with white flowers and decorating himself with sandal paste ; 
and lastly offer a jwiir of clothes to his preceptor". All this 
advice points to mental therapeutics. 

Dreams have been classified as good and bad. There is a 
mass of divergent literature dealing with such classification 
all over the world. Some Hindu books mention that the 
dreams about good gods, royal processions, white cows and 
oxen, and sacred places are good. Crossing the tanks, rivers, 
lakes or pools full of water ; defeating the enemies in battles ; 
staying in nice places, mountains and gardens ; riding the 
horses, chariots, etc. ; wearing rich clothes and garlands ore 
said to be auspicious. It is evident that good dreams give 
pleasure, which desirably affects the body. But talks and coitus 
with the prohibited women are also included among the good 
dreams. Probably hero, as in the limited license of the Hindu 
E^cripturcs about gambling (axa-krida) on the Coverdhana ilay 
and indecency on the lloJi festival, there is a cathartic recipe 
on Freudian considerations. 

'I he phenomenon of dreams has variously been explained 
by the erudite exponents of different fichools, to which some 
attention is indispensable, 

Freud thinks like this. “There is every reason to believe 
that a wish is never completely annihilated by repression, 
but that it continues to exist in such a form that it is ready 
to seiz's any opportunity for expression that may present itself ; 
indeed it is only through the continued vigilance of the 
repressing forces that it is prevented from entering into 
consciousness, 'fhese repressing forces (which in their totality 
were called by Freud the Censor.. .)arc less active in bleep, 
and the repressed toudciioics (many of tlicin dating from the 
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first years of life) are unable to express thomsolvos in dreams. 
It is this which makes the dream...the via regia to the uncons, 
oious. But such manifostations of the repressed as we detect 
in dreams are in most cases not direct, but distorted, express- 
ions uf the original wish ; and it is in this point that dreams 
BO much resemble neurotic symptoms. Whence comes this 
distortion ? From the action, it would seom, of the Censor, 
who — ^like his social prototype— will allow certain facts or views 
to be expressed provided they are suitably veiled, so as not 
to bo easily recognisable for what they truly are. The dream 
product (the manifest dream contont, as Freud designates it, 
to distinguish it from the latent dream thought), like the 
neurotic symptom, reveals itself, then, as a compromise arrived 
at as the result of the interaction of conflicting forces — repress- 
ing and re pressed.. /rhe repressed material is, in tho great 
majority of cases, either hostile or sexual, with the latter 

category predominating To turn now to tho dream- 

example. A female patient undergoing psycho-analytic 
treatment dreamt that : 'The tuner had come to tune the 
piano, lie wns ongagi'd in taking out a number of seeds from 
tho inside of the piano'. Short as the dream was, its analysis 
occupied a whole hour’s session. It revealed itself as highly 
over-determined, iiiaHniuchas it gives expression to four distin- 
guishable wishes : 1. To get ril of worry and overwork (go 
piono), *2. to get rid uf disturbing sexual desires, 3. to give birth 
to a child with the help of the analyst, 4. to have sexual inter- 
course with analyst (i. e. to receive a child from him). It may 
be noted th it the second wish is incompatible with, and may 
even be regarded as the opposite uf, the third and fourth*'.* 
Profei>Bor Freud and his followers emphasise tho word 
sexual, because in their opinion "all human relations are either 
relations between persons of opposite sex or between persons 


Thewips of PsyeltjOnamlym by Prof. J. 0. Flugel. 
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of the same sex ; that is to say, all human relations are either 
hetrOiJoxual or homo-sexual ; therefore all human relations are 
sexual and it is more prudery (duo to incestuous desire) to 
deny that your affection for father or grandfather or your 
little daughter or grandson is sexual'*. While dissenting from 
this view, McDougiill observes that "the way in which such 
‘reasonings’ are accepted and repented (for the most part 
implicitly) is melancholy evidence of the weakness of the 
human intellect”. He however opines that "modern research 
has clearly proved that even the most fanciful dny-drenining 
and the iiiost chaotic dream of the sleeper can usually be shown 
to be the expression of some impulse, somo conative trend, 
which is unable to attain full satisfaction in that intercourse 
with men and things which we naturally and properly call 
‘real life*." 

We turn now to the physiologist who thinks that “in sleep 
owing to surplus blood or to lowered respiration, the blood 
becomes charged with carbonic acid, which may have an 
exciting effect on the sensory areas of the bniin.’’ It may be 
enough to hint at the quasi physiological theory of Bergson, 
who sprniks of ‘ocular spectra*, 'coloured spots’, ‘visual dust’ 
and the like as the causes of dreams. Allied to the physiolo- 
gical view of the west, we have the Mushaj* aspect of dreams 
in the east, whore we meet with slightly varied explanations. 
The Yajurveda says that “the mind of the waking person goes 
far, that of sleeper rolurns'*. The Nyaya and the Vaisheshika 
schools, which presume the materiality of the ‘maiias*. clear 
the Vedic Btut'unent. ‘Tu deep sleep the manas recedes from 
the b dy and enters into the ‘puritat nadi*. There it stays 
at the entrance and creates dreams.** Such an attempt to 
explain the dream phciioiiionoii sooins strange to - him who is 
not trained to believe that the mind through which tho 
mutter itself uppimrs can be material. Through a pair of blue 
spectacles the worM shall ap|)ear blue. 
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The Frashnopanishad has touched the problem of dreams 
rather dearly. Saiiryayana asks Pippalad, "0 illustrious one, 
in the person (purusha) which of the org-ms sleep ; which arc 
awake and which of these organ-gods dream ; which realises 
this pleasure ; and wherein do all those organs immerge after 
work ?” Pippalad replies, “0 son of Garga, just as the rays 
of the setting sun recede into that shining halo (of the sun) 
and the rays of the rising sun again sproiid, so in the groat 
god *manai' all those organs become one- At that time this 
person mdther hears, nor sees, nor smells, nor tastes, nor 
touches, nor speak % nor grasps, nor dates, nor excretes, nor 
walks, blit sleep*) as people say. In such a dream this god 
*inanna' realises its greatness, because it sees whatever has 
been seen many times ; hears whatever has been heanl several 
times ; experiences again and again whatever has been experi- 
enced in difTerent climes and countries ; and also experiences 
the seen or the unseen, the heard or unheard, felt or unfelt, 
the extant, or the non-exlant and sees alP*. The last three 
lines of the above quotation are significaiitly pregnant with 
fluggestiuns of the inllucnees of innato ideas and 'sanskaras’ 
of this life as well as of previous lives and also of the influence 
of pure (creative) imagination on the dreams of human beings. 

Ill some of the Hindu scriptures we have the evidences 
of what may be designated as 'imported dreams.’ In tho Reva 
part of iSliri Skanda .Mahiipuraiia, for instance Bhagwan 
Satyanarayana gave a dream to Chandraketu. Certain passages 
of the code of Ynjn} avalkya toll us that those with whom 
the gods are angry dreiiin of frequent baths, water and shaven 
heads. Like the gods, the depjirted souls (pretas) too can 
excite dreams. Space does not permit to indulge in the 
narration of such phenomena, which the doctrine of telepathy 
and some of the eflorts of the Psychical Research Societies 
tempt us not to discard without a thorough examination. Some 
prefer to interpret the so-called 'imported dreams' as cases 
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of clairvoyance in sleep, because they hold that the hiinrian 
soul wanders during sleep. But I am inclined to keep the two 
distinct in view of some of the modern researches, expe- 
riences and traditions. 

1 have the experience that one living human being can 
give a dream to another at will. By hypnotic suggestions I 
gave two dreams to a friend. On one occasion I suggested the 
murder of Julius Gacs-ir as described by Shakspere; on 
another a scene of a very beautiful garden. Both these dreams 
lasted for about fifteen minutes to my friend who had been in- 
duced to a slight doze both the times, who remembered nothing 
on waking, but who recollected his experience at my 
suggestions. 

A question arises: Just as a dream can be induced so can 
it be checked ? It is often observed that the very name of 
Shri Hanuman or some other sacred personality before sleep 
is preventive of dreams. Is it that, under the guise of those 
names, the sleepers determine not to have undesirable dreams? 
Can it be that this resolve arrests the dream through the 
unconscious, although broadly speaking there is no awareness 
of any mental activity at the time, People have utilised the 
unconscious with great advantage in solving the difficult 
problems, which they could not do while awake. Stevenson 
and I)e Qiiincey are considered to be indebted to dreams. 
Coleridge is credited to have composed in sleep the Ancient 
Mariner and the nice little poem, Kiibla Khan, most of which 
he rememhered on waking, but a pait of which he forgot 
by the interruption of a friend. 

It may be concluded that oiir dreams partake of the nature 
of hallucinations and aro closely allied to what may be called 
'waking-dreams’. Altiiough dreams do not generally excite 
motor activity, yet sometimes they do in a very unusual degree. 
They aro said to have effects on the dreamers and as such 
may be classified as good and bad; and just as they can be 
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induced, so they oan be inhibited by charms or resolves 
Dreams may be duo to six causes. They are caused in sleep 
by the repetition of the conscious sensuous experience of the 
waking hours or by the subconscious experience during sleep 
itself. As such they may be termed as ‘reproductive* or 
'anubhuta* dreams. They may also originate in the conative 
impulse (conscious or repressed, sexual or otherwise) of tho 
dreamer, and may be called 'conative* or 'prarthita* 
dreams. They may again be brought into piny by the pure 
imagination of the dreamer, and may thus go by the name of 
‘creative’ or ‘kalpita* dreams. Besides they are caused by the 
affection of the sensory areas by toxins or carbonic acid or 
'visual dust* etc, or any other phjsical stimulus, and may 
therefore be called ‘physiological* or ‘doshaja* dreams. Then 
again congenital ideas and tendencies of this as well as of 
previous lives may give birth to certain dreams, which may 
be called ‘congenital* or 'bhabajV. Lastly come the dreams 
induced by gods or human beings, living or dead, and may 
fitly be expressed as 'imported' or 'prerita* dreams. 



Misuse of Logic* 

Bt 

Prita Govikd Dut. 

The way in which Lo^ic is being misused in every sphere 
of life is simply astonishing. The commonest blunders com- 
mitted by most of us are of three kinds, viz., (1) we ])arade 
our probable statements and empirical generalisations as 
absolutely certain ; (2) we treat analogy as satisfactory expla- 
nation, and («S) we demand that ideas in order to be truo 
should be capable of being pictorially represented and we frame 
questions about the fundainenta] verities of life requiring the 
pictorial representation of non-pictorial things. The first sorb 
of blunder is nob confined to the busy houswife and the ever- 
pushing business men but also to the learned physicians, 
lawyers, economists, historians and pnliticians. The second 
and the third kind oi blunder are frequently committed by 
philosophers and all those who are philosophically minded. 
People who are not fortunate enough to receive any accurate 
logical and metaphysical discipline invariably confuse analogy 
with explanation. But dialecticians and theologians frequently 
commit the third kind of blunder often unknowingly. 

Though the science of Logic is being cultivated for a long 
time all over the world yet the misuse of Logic is surprisingly 
great. Inconsistency which we are required to avoid has 
almost become the fashion of the dny. One of its causes is our 
appreciation of figurative and synonymous statements in litera- 
ture though these are discredited from the standpoint of truth. 
The dialectic argument which has produced wonderful result 
both iu Europe end India is not free from defects of this nature. 
This method was at first u^ed to bring out the absurdity and 
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inconsistency of a view by putting questions to and eliciting 
answers from the upholder of this view. Though such a 
method seems to be harmless yet a closer analysis shows that 
it is logically unsound as it invariably rests on two fallacies, 
viz., the fallacy of many questions and the fallacy known as 
arguTfiefnifiim ad ignoraiiam. Occasionally it is found to 
involve the fallacies of composition and division. It is a matter 
of analysis and details to elicit the fallacies underlying such 
questionings. To those who cannot see through these ques- 
tionings this method is really embarrassing and at the same 
time convincing. The SyadvadisU however have shown to 
what absurd situation it leads us. Modern philosophers aro 
not free from the lure of this popular method. Even Titohener 
commits this blunder when he examines the different parts of 
a chair and misses the reality. Such a method may he very 
successful in the law court but in the quest for truth it should 
be carefully avoided. It is unfortunate that we overlook the 
fact that the dialectic method is identical with the dilemmatio 
method and dialectic arguments invariably rest on false 
suppositions, unreal relations or non-ezhaiistivc alternatives. 

The modern dialectic method is different from its old form. 
It became really established as a niothoil in the time of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling and Ilegcl. From the time of Hegel it is 
being recognised as the fundamental esoteric method of philo- 
sophical enquiry. The Tanttas have gone a step further by in- 
troducing this dialectic in the whule fabric of our life— religious, 
intellectual, and moral. Even now philosophers are using 
this method in their offensive and defensive movements. But 
how far this method uf establishing this wonderful cosmos 
from a single concept or idea can be logically justified is yet 
to bo seen. It has not yet been settled whether there is any 
fundamental similarity between this method and the dilemma- 
tic method. Buu doubt about the cogency of this iiiothod 
has been expressed by F. II. Bradley in his famous book, 
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Tha Prineiplea of Lngic, where he says, “We musb nebi if 
we oan help it, introduce into loj^ic the problems of the 
dialectic view*’ ( p. 121 \ Again he remarks : “Like every 
other question of the kind, the validity of dialectic is a question 
of fact, to be discussed and settled upon its own merits, and 
not by an appeal to so-called “principles" ' [ p, 151 ], He has 
not simply expressed his doubt about the dialectic method 
but has explicitly condemned it us a logical method. He 
describes this method os a case of pure illusion [ p. 392 j and 
the dialectical conclusion arbitrary [ p 601 ] and defective 
[ p. 602 ]. Hence we have sufficient data to conclude that 
we must think -thrice before applying this dialectic method 
in our philosophical investigation. 

The scientific and the ordinary people both suffer from the 
misconception of the evidentiary value of illustrations and so 
they believe that a few illustrations of a proposition are suffi- 
cient to prove it. But in many cases closer analysis reveals 
that the illustrations arc not proper and even if they bo 
proper they cannot prove a universal proposition or truth. 
It is well known that in Geometry traingles are drawn to shoAv 
that the three interior angles are togther equal to two right 
angles, though as a matter of fact no triangles can be drawn 
on account of the imiK>s8ibility of having a plane surface and 
straight lines. Practical geometry which has been introduced 
in many of our universities rests on the foundation of impi-o> 
per illustration. This erroneous method of illustration appeals 
to the people because their minds are never satisfied unless 
and until they can pictorially represent all their ideas and 
propositions. In other words the ordinary people fail to conceive 
non- spatial, colourless ideas and so view all things as existing 
in space, occupying space, and possessing colour. The very 
constitution of human mind and language makes the task 
of rising above this temporal bias immensely difficulty 
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Tho religious beliefs all over the world are grounded on 
our fooling of reverence for the nneionb s.-iges and prophets and 
their holy books which were compiled, revealed or composed 
pretty long ago. So nil these beliefs rest on the fallacy of 
argumentum ad verecandixm^ Even in our selection of food, 
dress and personal otnbclishinent wo are guided by authority. 
In Theosophy and tho practices enjoined by the modern 
Yoga wo swallow many things in the name of experience and 
scientific experiments and also on account of our fear of going 
against tho scientists and men of established reputation. 
In history and politics oiir b'^Uefs and disbeliefs are completely 
dominated by authority. Exponents of Indian philosophy 
generally go by authority. Even the great Sankara proved his 
propositions by an appeal to the authority of tho Upanlshads. 

The fallacy of argumeatmn ad pnimlum is frequently 
met with in practical politics and specially at the time of the 
introduction of some social reform. What a great deal of trash 
we have to accept when an appeal is made to our national 
sentiment and tho sense of patriotism. At the time of tho intro- 
duction of the Sarda Hill ami other social reforms how greatly 
our national sentiments were exploited ! The University 
of Calcutta had to face this sort of fallacious api^eal when 
ri foriiis were introduced into tho spidling of Bengali words. 

The argumentum ad homiiu^m is also widely prevalent. 
It is not only found iu the law courts but in many spheres 
of our activity. At tho lime of election we generally find 
fault with our adversary. In the time of war the enemy state 
is vilified like any thing in order to prove its guilt. The 
arguments wo come across nt a public hydrant from tho 
mouths of the weaker sex generally rest on ijhis fallacy. 

But the most striking is the world-wide application of 
tho argumentum ad bacuium though theoretically it is uni- 
versally condemned as n method of proof. We find fault with 
the village guru for proving the rounduess of the earth with 
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the help of the rod but we do not feel the sligheet compunc- 
tion when we f^ive our votes in favour of a proposal or acfaitisb 
it We vehemently preach throughout the year that truth 
does not rest on the number of cases supporting it but on 
the nature of the cases, yet we give up this attitude towards 
number as soon as wo leave our class room. We forget that 
number is a brute force and whenever anything is proved or 
enforced on the authority of number we commit the fallacy 
of argumentum ad baculum. It is childish to think of votes 
when one proves the heliocentric theory or the bionomial 
theorem. The great philosophers of the world never cared to 
prove their propositions on the strength of the number of their 
followers. The great prophets of the world also never wanted 
to prove their religious experience and discovery on the 
authority of their followers —they rather preached them even- 
in the face of the vehement opposition of an overwhelming 
majority of persons and in many eases they had to sacrifice 
their lives for the cause of truth and on account of this 
number. 

The Aryan method of establishing truth as embodied in 
the Upanishads is not concerned with this kind of number. 
When the sages discovered any truth they used to come to 
the people and they placed it before them for their acoeptaiicc 
and guidance. They never wanted to prove their propositions 
on the strength of votes. But the uncultured villagers of India 
like the villagers of other parts of the world decided all their 
disputes by taking votes. Truth is not easy to attain and 
so it is idle to think that the majority of persons will have 
it and support it. Yet what enormous trouble one has to 
face when he goes against the decision of the majority { Even 
such great men like Lloyd George and Kamsay Macdonald 
had to suffer much when the unsteady votes wont against 
them. 
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All the democratic institutions of the world rest on the 
fallacy of argumentum ad bacvlvm because in them every 
thing is decided by taking votes or by an appeal to the num. 
her of fists that can strike a blow or the number of hands 
that can wield a sword or hold a gun. We have been sur- 
prised to find that democracy has not any driving force to help 
the nation in its onward march and that it has made the 
human culture suffocating and stagnant. This seems to bo 
due to the logical hollowness of the democratic institutions and 
on account of this hollowness democracy is always in favour 
of slatua quo. The meteoric rise of Mussolini and Hitler 
and the progress of Italy and Germany have opened the eyes 
of the world, but the logical eyes of the world have yet to be 
opened. Even now we are condemning Mussolini for applying 
brute force for the conquest of Abyssinia and at the same time 
we are doing exactly the same thing in sticking to the demo- 
cratic institutions and in recording our votes in the assembly 
or the League of Nations which is undoubtedly the greatest 
of the derijocrtic inst itutions of the world. Its failure has been 
proved effectively in the Abyssinian war, the militarisation 
of the Saar vail* y and Spanish revolt. But the League will 
collapse not simply on account of its practical inefficiency but 
on account of its logical hollowness. Many nations shall have to 
come to grief if they fail to give up all those institutions which 
arc logically unsound. 

The present day turmoil all over the world and in every 
sphere of human activity has drawn the notice of the people 
to the logical value of all the human institutions. Time has 
come when serious attempt should be made to ascertain the 
causes of this confusion in society and politics, in home and 
factory, in morality and philosophy. Philosophers in a body 
should now raise their voice against tho black art that ia 
being practised all over the world and the idolas that have 
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crepb in all the spheres of life and thought. The enormity 
of the fallacies committed all over the world is really profound. 
Let us hope that the logicians and philosophers of the world 
will devise means for eradicating these and stopping this 
stupendous misuse of Logic. 



Philosophy of Humour- 

By 

a N. Boy. 

Different phenomena such os wit, satire, farce, jest and 
humour ozpross themselves in laughter. It is worth while 
considering if there is any difference between them and determi- 
ning the psychological background of Humour. With this end 
in view wo shall first of all try to make our ideas of the pheno- 
mena moniioned above sufficiently definite. There is much 
confusion in most men's minds as to the exact significance of 
these phenomena. 

Wo may begin with wit It is said to be the subjective 
side of the comic, i. e., that part of the comic with we ourselves 
create, (cf Th. Lip[)'s Komik & Humor), John Galsworthy in 
his Swan Song says 'My oldest friend is a judge in India, 
lie’s been there forty years. When he'd been there two, ho 
wrote to me that he wa.s beginning to know something about 
the Indians \\'hen he'd been there ton, ho wrote that he knew 
all about them. I had a letter from him yesterday, and he says 
that after forty years he knows nolhiiig about them. Aud they 
know as little about us. liast ami West — the circulation of blood 
is dilforeiit”. Here we noticu that a fact has been described 
in a witty manner, the wit certainly consisting in our subjective 
appreciation of the comic elements, 

It has been further said that "the judgment which produces 
the comic contrast is wit’*. Our psychic world is full of inhibi- 
tions and weak {X)ints and it is through judgment that they 
arc brought out. Speaking about Mr. Polly, H. G. Wells tells 
us that if ho had boon transparent or oven jjossably translucent 
he would have realised that he was not so much a human being 
as a civil war. Such a man was always doubtful whether 
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it was eight sevens or nine eights that was sixty three, 
and ho thought that the merit of a drawing consisted in the 
caro with wliich it was lined in. lining in bored him beyond 
measure. 

Wit has also been described as a free 'play of ideas. It is 
the skill to combine many ideas which are foreign to ono 
another. In his JocastcLt Anatole Franco nicntions the theories 
of Kene Ijongneniare, the young army surgeon, in the following 
woids : Virtue is a product, the same as phosphorus or vitriol. 
Heroism and holiness are results of the congestion of the brain. 
General piiralysis is the only thing which makes a great man. 
The gods are adjectives. 

Wit has therefore these characterstics namely .the ‘contra.st 
of ideas', the caiioeity to see sense in monsonse, and a combi- 
nation of confusion and clearne ss, (cf. Freud : Wit and its 
relation to the Unconecio'iiH). 

We shall next o.\amine Satire. It is an expression of the 
sense of amusement or disgust due to a ridiculous silualion or 
unseemly character. We jibe at i)(*r.snnal faults anrl thi.s may 
be said to mark the beniimljig of satire. The word ‘satire* is 
very often used to mean a literary comiK)sition, goni.‘rnlIy in 
verse, designed to hold up a man to ridicule or scorn on .account 
of his faults. It has often a moral purpjjso and its effects in 
most cases is the ovei'iiouring of sense of the ridiculous by 
rag«i and disgust. I'he bitterness of Bon Johnson’s Volixmo or 
the bruta'ity of Swill’s Honiiyhymns aro instances to the ix)int. 
'J'he PanJoiior’s Tale of Chaucer is another satirical piece of 
poetry. The Pardoner relates moral talcs to cajole money out 
of unwilling ]X>ckets. ile is .a hypocrite but has an artistic 
touch in his character. 

Next wo come to Farce. It is a form of comedy in which 
the comic clement consists in an actual situation in which a 
l)crsoii is placed to find himself caught in the rnashos of his own 
foil}'. It almost always involves a practical joke which mak(>s 
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someone ridiculous in tho oyes of others. It is well illustrated 
in the story of an old man of sixty trying to marry a young 
damsel for tho third time and discovering at last that the 
person with whom he has been married is not a female but a 
male. Such acts and circumstances constitute the farce as 
expose a man’s folly and make Mm the butt-end of laughter. 
A farce has no element of seriousness in it and calls for no 
effort on the prt of the .audience. Farcical scenes have been 
created by Shakespeare in A Midsummer NifjhVs Dream in 
which Titania, the fairy <piccn is shown dallying in love with 
the clown having an ass's head or in The Comedy of Errors in 
which circumstances have been so arranged as to deny the 
married Antipholus entrance into his own house, for the inmates 
thought that he had been already there. 

We may now pass on to Jest. Jest implies tho notion of 
playful mirth. Tho object of jest is to create a pleasant situa- 
tion by a clever juxtaposition of words and absurd linking of 
thoughts. It affords satisfsiction by making possible that which 
reason forbids. Wishing to enroll a student named Warr in 
his class, a professor enquired about his age and on being told 
that he was thirty years of age thii professor exclaimed, “Aha, 
so I liavi* tho honour of seeing tho Thirty Years’ War”. A 
friend asked i\ lawyer about the latter’s attitude tow.*inls his 
own wife. Tho lawyer remarked, ‘•Well, a wife is a text book, 
but other women are novels and romances'’. In such cases we 
really do not know' what wo are laughing about. “In .all 
obsemio jokes tho technique is very poor but their kughing 
(>ffect is enormous’. A similar joke is found in the rcmark 
‘ A wife is like an umbrella, at worst one may alwjiys take a 
cab”. 

A fun, joke or jest belongs to the s.mc class. Pun or play 
on words has the same effect iis jest — a pleasurable feeling is 
called into pl.ay and rcnson is thrown i -to the b.ackgronnd. 
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We shall now examine Humour. It has been rightly said 
that an attempt to define humour will surely be an indication 
of a lack of tho sense of humour. The word 'humour* means 
moisture. At one time it was belie 7ed that a man’s character 
was formed of or determined by the internal secretions of tho 
body, called the humours. We now use the word to mean 
ruling passion. Eccentricity is a mar'.ed characteristic of the 
English who are, therefore, humourous. But Frenchmen 
are witty, for they try to enjoy heartily tho nonsonso. Bergson 
says, “A witty nation is of necessity a nntion enamoured of 
the theatre. In every wit there is something of a poet— just as 
in every good reader there is tho making of an actor’. Victor 
Hugo has said, W'C enjoy * for the more joy of the thing.” 

Humour may be said to he the perception of the comic. 
As distinguished from wit. humour is more subtle and more 
vague. It abandons all attempt at intellectual justification. 
Wit implies justice whereas humour implies humility. There 
is a .sense of pain accompanying humour. Humour su[)prossos 
it and expresses itself in a of plonsuro. 

Wo shall here examine the theory advanced by Dr. Freud. 
He says every person in iy be comical if ho makes unnecessary 
movements, A clown, eg., makos movements which are 
comic because tliero is greater expenditure of energy than is 
needed. The case is reverse with the expenditure of jisychic 
energy. In tho case of jisychic activity it is comical if there is 
economy in the expenditure of psychic energy. Foolishness 
and iioiisen.se arc C(;rtainly inferior psychic activities. 

Dr. Freud no doubt holds that the comic originates from 
wide spread sources but he believes that finally we may look 
to jisychic automatism as the mainspring of the comic. Bergson 
also believes that tho comic i.s a Rul).stitution of something 
mechanical or automatic for the natural. 

Dr. Freud goes on to hold that wit originates frrjm economy 
of ox|ionditurc in inhibition, comic arises from economy of 
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expenditure of psychic energy [ i. e. thought ] and humour 
arises from economy of expenditure in feeling, lie believes 
that the processes involved in wit formation are the same 
as involved in dream work namely condensation, dis- 
placement and indirect expression. What tho dream does 
is to overcome tho censorship of the conscious mind. A fore- 
conscious thought is left fur a moment to unconscious elabora- 
tion and there happens a displacement of the psychic energy 
within the material of the dream thoughts. This is what takes 
place in wit formation also, although it is true that other factors 
of dream such as dramatisation, secondary elaboration etc., are 
not found in wit. As because condensation occurs we say that 
“brevity is the soul of wit'\ De Quincey’s remarks that old per- 
sons fall into **anccdotage'’ is an example to the point. Again, on 
nccuiiiit of displacoinent our ubtcnlion is diverted to a thought 
nut promiiienL beflre. For example a horse-dealar in recom- 
mending a saddle horse to hi.s client said, “If you mount this 
hor.‘«c 3 at 4 o’clnck in tho morning you will be in Monticello 
at G. 30”. 'I ho client replied “What shall I do in Monticello 
at 6. 30 in the morning*’? The horse-dealer W'as trying to prove 
the elllcioncy of his horse, but the client transferred his thought 
to the early airival at Monticello in the morning. Further 
there* is indirect expression in wit. Doctors study constantly 
because drugs once considert?d efllcaeious are later rejoted as 
useless, and if ixitients are not cured they refuse to pay tho 
doctors. One doctor once remarkod‘‘Yes, every drug has its day*. 
Another replied “Hut not e\cry Doc gets his pay’*. These witty 
remarks are imlirect expressions of the familiar saying “Every 
<log 1ms his day*’. 

Thus, Dr. Freud is of opinion that wit-fornmtion and dream 
work are very similar. In wit- formation a stream of thought 
is (IropjH-'d for u moment and sudtlenly emerges from the iin- 
e UisciouB as a witticism. In Iniinour, on the other hand, there 
hapiwns, according to Dr. Frond, an cc momy of ext)pnditure 
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in feeling. Don Quixote whose head is full of the ideas of 
knighthood and who with his army of a flock of sheep proceeds 
to fight the giants which arc windmills creates in our mind a 
sense of humour. We cannot bear any gnidgo against him and 
all our hatred and ill will are robbed by his humorous 
remarks. 

'J'bus, Fnuid holds that tho comic is associated with over- 
oxpoiiditurc of physical energy or lack of mental, wit is the 
sudden expression of an unconscious thought through a release 
of inhibitions, and Humour is a defence against the painful 
or disagreeable, “For humour only one person is neccS'ary, 
f )r comicality two, for wit throe namely tho proilucor of tho 
wit tho imaginary person against whom it is directed and tho 
{lerson who listoihs to it" [ Dr. Ernest Jones ]. Bergson also 
points out that “A word is said to be when it makes us 
laugh at the person who utters it, and wUt\f when it makes us 
laugh either at a third juirty or at oiirsi’lves". But in a 
pirticular case it is ditlieult to say if a word is eomii^al or witty. 
All that we can say is that it i.s laughable. 

Bergson a<lvan(;os a biological theory of tho comic and Freud 
supplies a jisyohological tlu'ory of tho comic, liergsoii says 
that rigidity is comic and laughter coiTect.s it, Freud holds 
that lack of jisychif. energy i.s comic and laughter is a disciharge 
of the psychic cmeigy whieh has boon provioiisly jient up. 
But both the thiukors agree in holding that comic absu id ity 
is tho same as dream absui’dity. 

What wo have licid here i.s that no .'situation is itsidf comic 
but whether it is comic or not de])cnds upon our voiw{xjiut. 
We have a son.se of the comic wliich dovelopes with the growth 
of our intidloct. From mm* butfoonory to most subtle forms 
of humour there arc dilforcnt gradations which arc expressions 
of our comic sense. In buffooiiory tlie comic is created hy 
imitation and frivolou.s talks and movements. In caricature it 
is created by exaggeration. In jiarody and travesty it is formed 
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bj degradation. In q farce the comic element consists in the 
skilful arrangement of circumstances to expose a man’s folly. 
In satire it is created by a display of words designed to scorn 
or ridicule a person. In jest there is an absurd liking of 
thoughts which satisfy ua just as much as random play 
satisfies the child. 

Wo shall now anal3'so the character of Shakespeare's 
Falstaff to explain th^ marks of humour. Falstaff is a pot-bellied 
man, old and uncouth in his postures. Such a man claims to 
be regarded as a youth and often complains of the most unkind 
treatment accorded to the young folk of his country. He is 
a swindler fashionably' dressed and is a constant companion of 
the pnneo. In him we see a brilliant contrast of good and 
evil, high and low. Tb* has a sense of degradation or humility 
which, howcwor, he covers by his notion of a superior self. Ho 
is always conscious of tho youth which ho falsely ntlributes to 
himself. He thus lives a .stwt of double life — one that his ex- 
terior reveals to others ami the other which he crea’cs for him- 
self in his imagiiiation. Ilia outward features create in us 
a feeling of ilisgust or hatred but his behaviour constantly tends 
to overpower that feeling by a feeling of pleasure. He has a 
hifiiivation of persoiijilily so to speak and is at once an object 
(it disgii-st and an object of laughter. His ingenuity lies in 
masking his n?al nature and creating a iiilso one. Ho thus 
repels us and also attracts us. His whole existence oscillates 
lu twocjn tho.S(* two stales —a state of repulsion and a state of 
attraction. When we identify ourselves with his lower self we 
feel hatred but the feeling of p-iin is at once diverted into a 
feeling of joy by a di.scharge of energy emanating from our 
symimtliy with his higher self. 

Psychologists have not adeqimtely explained the mechani.sm 
of humour. It is not enuiigh to suggest, that humour effects 
economy of feeling. It is useful no dunht to lenrn that a pent- 
up feeling of psiin, anger, or tho Iii.e is suddenly transformed 
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into exuberance of mirth by humour. But wo ask : what is 
the mechanism through which this transference is effected ? 
We hold that the humourous person has a double personality. 
In one ho is the object of derision to himself but the consci- 
ousness of pain arising from this personality is skilfully deflected 
towards the other. His second personality supplies adequate 
impulse to change that state of pain into pleasure. He at first 
collides with himself so to speak but next moment ho overcomes 
this collision and gets rid of the consequent piin by a skilful 
manipulation of his psychic energy. A feeling of tension 
is followed by a feeling of relaxation. The jisychic energy 
flowing in one direction is suddenly diverted into the opposite 
direction. Straining-relaxing emotions arc always sudden 
ns Titchencr points out. But the siiildenness is due to the fact 
that tho impulse to relaxation oveqtowcrs the feeling 
of tension. 

We the onlookers of a humourous character or situation 
feci ourselves so to speak into tho .sitiiatinii. \Vu have an 
empathic experience and all tho attacks made on tho humourous 
|jerson are considered to be attacks on ourselves and then ns 
the situation changes we have a relief from tl.o feeling of 
tension duo to our empathic attitude. Wo burst out into 
laughter and we experience a feeling of synumthy for the man 
laughed at. 

Fulstatf speaks to the Chief Justice who came to accuse 
him of robbery, “You that arc old consider not the cajjacities 
of us that arc young'*, 'I'ho Chief Justice replied, “Do you sot 
down your name in the scroll of youth -that are written down 
old with all the characters of agi?. Fie, ’fie, fie, Sir John". 
Falstair said, ' My lord, I was born about three of tho clock in 
tho aiternoon wit'i a wiiite head and something a round belly'. 
After this the Chief Justice went away .wishing Falstaff God- 
S})eed in his ex[)edition. Sir John FulstafTs intelligence and 
quickness of {x;rcoption could easily relieve tho tension of the 
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situation. The function of wit on the other hand consists in 
releasing a fund of psychic energy available at the moment 
by doing away with inhibitions. In it the first person dues 
not laugh, an attack is made against the third person and the 
second person laughs and enjoys. When wo make a wit we 
cannot ourselves laugh, but we laugh so to speak through 
others. The first person cannot laugh because there is no 
discharge of pleasurable energy, th.at is, there is no release of 
iiihibitiuns. The second ^lerson is used as a tool in hands of 
the first person, reacts iipcin the first person and enhances the 
pleasure of the latter. In the thinl person the psychic energy 
is at first dammed and then released. The inhibition which the 
wit aims at overcoming is first roused in the third iK>rson, as 
if an army is mobilised for war, and then it is discharged 
tln*oiigh laughter. 

Bergson believes that when we contrast the real and the 
ideal, i. 0 , what is and what ought to bo, we get two forms 
of the comic. If we state what ought to be done and pretend 
to believe that this is just what is .actually being done, then we 
have irony. But if we describe minutely what is being done 
and pretend to believe Ih-it this is just what ought to be done, 
thou wo have humour. In humour then we describe evil with 
t.hc most cold-blooded indifiereiicc and contrast it with good. 
''A humourist is a moralist disguised as a scientist'*. 

'rhuH, according to Bergson, the source of humour is the 
contrast of evil with good and humour is a form of the comic 
because it reve.ils the same sort of callousness and automatism 
:is characterise every comic character or situation. In vice and 
also in virtue the comic element is that by which a person 
unwittingly bctr.iys himself in a gestura or unconscious remark. 
Absentmindedness is always comical and we notice systematic 
abscntmindediicss in Don Quixote. 

It is tnie wo laugh at rigidity or abscntiniiidedncss, but 
does it signify mechanisation of life ? The chief cause of rigi- 
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dity has been said to be inattention to one's self and the world. 
But we laugh at rigidity only when wo look upon it as some- 
thing incongruous, i. o., inconsistent with our rational standard. 
We laugh at it not because it is itself comic but because it 
represents a mode of our expression of the incongruous. Irony 
again excites laughter bocaiiso there is representation through 
the opposite, i. c., the speaker moans to convey the opposite of 
what he says. 

Dr. Freud’s theory of humour seems to be justifiable. Humour 
is a means of self-defence against the attacks of an unfriendly 
world. We describe that person as lacking in the sense of 
humour who is extromely sensitive to jokes, shuns society and 
takes the world too seriously. The cause of lack of humour 
has been said to bo the repression of cxhibitionistic impulse. 
This seems to be more than what we can sup^iort. It is charac- 
teristic of Freudian psychology to associate alm.ist every 
mental phenomenon with homosexuality, iiarcissisui ami the 
like. But the reasons for too much scnsitivonc.s9, delusions 
of pessentation and seriousness may be explained as results of 
social influence. We do not proi)Oso to deal with this question 
here, but we can readily accept Freud's th(H>ry that humour 
effects economy of feeling and we have tried throughout to 
sup|)ort his theory. Humour is n defence against the painful. 
•‘The energy that would otherwise have produced pain is 
transform* d into a source of pleasure”, ( Dr. Jones. ) 

We shall close with a short remark against Me Dougnll’s 
theory of laughter, lie believes that laughter is an instinctive 
reaction to the incongruous and the felling of amusement is 
its affective side. He is obsessed with his theory of Instinct 
and its relation to Emotion. But if laughter is an instinct, why 
is it that we do not see the tendency to laugh in every creature/ 
Further, can we say that the feeling of amusement is a special 
kind of emolion to be associated with the instinct of laughter ? 
Is it not true that varieties of feeling gel their expression 
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through laughter such as sympathy, pain, anger and the like ? 
George Meredith in his ‘*An Eamy on comeiy** speaks about 
‘‘Comic perception’*. He says that capacity for comic perception 
con be estimated “by being able to detect the ridicule of them 
you love, without loving them less ; and more by being able 
to see yourself somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and accepting 
the correction their imago of you proposes”. Wc agree with 
him in this and we arc sure that “a society of cultivated 
men and women'* only can accpiire this capacity. 



The Doctrine of Relations. 

(At vSewed by Bradley and Boianquet) 

By 

Jyotisii Chandra Banerjie. 

The **Si^ecvJLaiive PhUoaojthy'* of Hrndli'j and Boaanqneb 
is well-known as a very sound form of Idealism in the history 
of tho contemporary {philosophy. It is founded on the same 
tenet of Idealism, though Bosaiiqnct condemns such n (ichool 
of thought ns equal to Pan {psychism or Mcntalism. This ty[)c 
of Philosophy, unlike the common sen.^e view, never scj^irated 
mind from its object, 'nor even at the end attcni{it*Hl to bridge 
over the gulf of this diilerence like fatal dualism. From the 
very start this considers consciousness as involving a subject- 
object relation. The position is quite clear from its do(;trino of 
ideas’. An Tdea', according to this theory is nothing but the 
*'nnme given to a mental state when referred to something 
objcctivo’’ which is universal in its iintiiro. The mind 
employs this as a symbol nr meaning, "i'ho diticrence between 
mental states and ideas with a meaning,” Hosanquet remarks 
“lies in the 'twe* of the former” (Log. Vol. 11. P. 296). Further 
he adds, ’’There are no ideas which are not directly or indirect- 
ly affirmed of reality and therefore d’fortcrioi’i, none which 
are not symbolic or significant” (Ibid P.2()6). To sum up in 
one idea, 'there is no other world than that of minds s objective 
reference.' A judgment is the simpl st act of mind and 
’'Every idea has its existence in the medium of judgment” 
(Bos. Log. Vol. 1, P. .36). Psychical states are tho mind’s 
responsu to inodifleations of the bodily organism. Tlieso 
psychical stales arc interpreted, they are 'ideas* or meanings, 
and every idea has an objective reference. But this must not 
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be misinterpreted that all psychical states mast have to he 
'named* and that therefore no psychical state can exist without 
becoming; a 'fixed referrmee*. As a matter of fact sensations 
are existini; without being ‘namod’ and sensations are all 
psychical states but certainly not to be misunderstood as 
merely subjective. This is in short the position of Boaanqiiet. 
Such is the theory moro or less of Bradley al^o inasmuch as he 
argues similarly in his Logic, Chapter I and also Esaayc 
Chapter in'— on "Floating Ideas and iho Imaginary*'. Bradley 
further answers the question as how 'my world* becomes the 
common world of all by showing the similarity of the evidences 
for the existence of one's own private self and that of other 
solves. There is an objective aspect, according to him, viz., 
'the aspect wliich refers an ideal content to reality* as well as 
a 'subjective* a«spcct. And thus ho avoids the difficulty of the 
Sntijectivc Idealism. Moreover this position is quito clear 
in iismuch as the 'subject occupies an equal position with the 
object in the subject-object relation which constitutes 
cunsciousnesM* ns we have marked before. This philosophy is 
undoubtedly free from getting itself imprisoned in the water- 
tight compirtment of the individual’s 'block.universc’, in so 
f:ir as it tenches us nut to apprehend *ab extra something 
finitihed and cumplote ap-irt from us.* This school of Idealism 
further establishes the coutiniiity of thought and its objects 
by arguing that consciousness as such has the form of a conti- 
nuous judgment and that 'conBciousncss always appears as 
holding things in relation.* — This is in short the 'speculative 
Idealism* of Bradley and Bosanquet. 

It is rather interesting to note here that Neo-Realisni may 
be said to bo a valid reaction against such a view.point of 
Idealism which is based on the doctrine of internal relations as 
we shall see presently. The doctrine of Neo-llealism may be 
said to be consisting in two aspects— the negative and the 
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positive onen as depicted by Ralph B. Ferry and Edwin B, 
Holt respoctivoJy. Perry urges against all forms of idenlistio 
conclusions as being “founded on the ass ertion of the primacy 
of consciousness” and further adds that such an argument 
involves a fallacyi called **lallacy of argument from the 
egO’Centric pmlicament** Though the nrgunieiiri may be 
said to be lodged against the subjectivism of Berkeley, yet 
Perry has referred it against all forms of Ontological Idealism 
also. 

According to this argument from the ‘ego-ccntiic predica- 
ment/ as Perry contends everything and anything is defined 
by its relation to a cognitive or experiencing subject. Taking 
S for the subject, .and P for the predicate or object and r, the 
relation, the Idealists, as Perry remarks, assert that S-r-P 
defines P. Or, in other words, what Perry means to suggest 
here is that the relation involved is a 'specific relation/ But 
from this it follows that anything which we mention or to 
which we refer is a ‘content of experience* in the wi«lo sensii of 
the terra which alone is relevant here i. e. it is in the relation— 
rtoP, Everything falls under the relation to the knower. 
If we eliminate the relation in que'^tion we cannot sou what 
happens. What Perry means to say hero is that we introduce 
ouri«elves when we turn to any object or thing and that it is 
possible simply because things exist quite apart from our 
turning to them and studying them. P may bo out of the 
relation S-r P as well as in it. {Heir Journal of Philosophy 
and Psychology, lOlO-p-S). Elsewhere he has said that the 
<ego-c< ntric p'edicaineiit* convoys no new information about 
things. 'I'o say that ‘every mentioaed thing is an idea" is 
‘redundant* like the expression — “every mentioned thing is 
mentioned” (R'-f— the * Present Philmphical Tendenrks*- 
Chapter VI and *Mind* 1910-'77tc Cardinal Prmnple of 
Ide(dism). 
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To put in short— what wa h^ve in any form of con- 
Bciousnosa is in thini/s in relation —either spatial or tern, 
poral or both and that all relations are internal and 
equally relevant. But how fir can we accept the doc. 
trine ? Wo may not side with Perry on the point at 
issue as mentioned before. As regards his first difficulty 
concerning the relations of the Idealists, it may be pointed out 
that in the relation S-r-P, he takes S in the wide sense. The 
whole of the perspective will be different if we ask Perry to 
identify S with some individual act of knowledge. If it indi- 
cates something which is not relative to knowledge at all, of 
course the difficulty cannot he denied. But it may also indi- 
cate something which is not relative to our present act of 
knowing ; the predicament in that case, cannot vitiate the 
Idealist's stand^point. In other words, when 's' stands for a 
definite and individual knowledge, the ‘predicament’ which is 
involved is a form which can be got rid of by another act of 
knowledge. 

So also his difficulty regarding r is of the another type. 
If we understand this r as a particular method of apprehen- 
ding objects then in that case the predicament is not formi- 
daldo, inasmuch as there are also other modes >1 knowing left. 
Moreover the ‘ego centric predicament’ cannot justify us in 
inferring that things come into existence when they are 
ai)prehciidod and disappear as the apprehension ceases. I can 
think of past, distant and future happenings through my 
mental images and thereby may be aware of their facthoods 
nr actualities. It can, by no means, be proved that the 
existence of a Mhing docs depend on the fact of being appre- 
hended’. An appiehension that comes and goes is a limited 
case of knowledge \ it is not all knowledge. So when Perry 
speaks of a *'st ir of the eighth magnitude depending on being 
seen through a telescope” or of a "cell on being stained,” 
certainly he takes r in a limited 8(*nse only. 
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Moreover his hnlf-realisin does not prevent ns from thinking 
that a thing is not quite independi^nt of the subject. On the 
contrary his evidence applies only to the case where iS is a par- 
ticular ego or act of knowledge and not when it is a general 
term forknowing as such. And hence the predicament cannot so 
easily be discounted ns Perry suggests. 'J'he second part of his 
objection — that the proposition from the ego- centric predica- 
ment is a tautology may also be proved, as not very sound. 
Every judgment involves a subject-predicate relation. If I say, 
*tho table is perceived by me\ I speak of a perceived table and 
thereby I put the complex whole into a judgment and not into 
a single term. So also if we say, 'everything is relative to a 
subject,' we are to take the whole judgment to express myself ; 
and hence true or untiue, it is not tautology. 

Another problem which is closely connected with this one, 
is Perry's ‘doctrine of Independence.’ By ^independence* 
Perry means *non^dependence* Imlependeiicc is not the same 
as absence of redatiun in general. It is the ‘whole- part* 
relation which is recognised ns the cuso uf dependt neo — the 
whole depending on its parts. All 'simples’ arc indopendc-nt 
realities— only the complexes which they constitute are depen. 
dent — dependent on the simples which are their parts. (Ref- 
The New Realism.) What Perry has done here is that ho has 
given a negative definition of ‘independence’ and not a logical 
one. In order to defend this position he needs give us an 
exhaustive list of do{)eii(lence which ho fails and fails since he 
cannot. To put it in the remark of F. C. S. Schiller, — “to assert 
therefore that 'entities are independent unless they are proved 
dependent' is to go far beyond Perry's brief ; it cmi be infiTied 
only (as in the similar case of the cheiiiicul elements) that 
'entities’ which have not yet been proved dependent ('compu- 
site’) may be independent ^‘elementary {Mind 1914, p, 3901. 

Thus we may not have sufficient evidence for supporting 
Perry's objections, but docs it thereby make Bradley’s pobilion 
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safe ? The relations, according to both Bradley and Boaanqiiet 
are internal or organic. The Ab<oIutiats* contention views all 
relations as equally relevant. Bradley has always asked us to 
conform to experience : and if accordingly we look to our every- 
day exporicnce, we find that a man always perceives an object 
from his peri^pective only. lie can not and does nut perceive 
the object in all its conceivable relations — which are only possi- 
ble in the concc])tual world. His perception is 'always relevant 
to purpose.’ If we abstract the concept uf relatiuii out of the 
perceptual world of relations and if we go on thinking about 
the nature uf relatiuii then of course one relation is needed 
to bo hooked on hy another relation and this second one by 
another third, and so on ad infinitv»m» But such an 'infini- 
tum is never felt in the cuncrcto experience. Apart from the 
consideration of relations in the Absolute or Reality if we take 
up the relations ns based on the iinite experience, all relations 
are to bo viewed as purposive — i. e. 'relations arc relevant to 
purpos '.’ Reality tu be an Absolute Reality must bo an alogi- 
cal principle and hence beyond any such relations. Relation 
always means the rclatiun wc have in the perceptual world. 
Such a doctrine of 'relevant relations’ indeed supports tlic view 
o( the iiiternality of relations — whercever any such relati'ins 
exist ; but it sli-ill never proclaim — nor it is wise to do so— the 
equal relevancy and the internnlily of all relations of the 
purposes with which objects are perceived ; some are so trivial 
that they mnko some rt'laliuns irrelevant and hence us good as 
external. The Neo-Realists do not readily dismiss the 
intcrnality of relation, rather hold, that “The fact is that the 
theory of intern'd relations does not have a universal applica- 
tion.” {The New Realiftm, 167) On the other hand, they 
maintain that some relations are external and hence do not 
atfect the terms related. To some extent this is not true as 
is obvious from the doctrine of purposiveness of relations just 
mentioned before, 
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Bosanquet refutcB tha doctrine of Neo-Ronlism showing 
its mistake of bifnrc.iting the realiby, into two— the mind 
‘here’ and tlio 'object there.’ ile further adds, '*AIind is 
never confronted by one object on]}'.’* “If there is n mind 
on the one side, there is at least a complex of objects on the 
other* “Mind takes itself ah initio ns a world, not ns an 
object in a world." And from this doctrine of consciousness 
as a world we get the clue to Boitnnquet's theory of the 
continuit}* uf thought and its objects. Here also the doctrine 
of internality and equal relevancy of all relations, as indicated 
from Bosanquet's position, is hnsed ii]:)on the concept of 
Reality as a concrete individual whole. The Universe 
around us is no doubt a unity — one and rational. True that 
our thought ])ruceeds by identity in difference’ and also 
equally true it is to hold that the concreteni*ss and unity is 
the very nature of thought, but is it not too in tioh to con- 
clude— t/icre/brc Reality must bo a concroto individual whole 
as bereft of all discreteness ? i Vide iiiy paper on 'Thought ami 
Beality ns viewed by Bradley and Bosanquet— in the VroemU 
inga of the Calcutta Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress 19S6), From Bosanquet's theory of the reciprocal and 
indispensable character of mind and object also we can hardly 
maintain the theory that only the whole is real. It has been 
rightly remarked that Bradley has the tendency to over- 
emphasize the 'difference’ aspect of thought to the neglect 
of the ‘identity’ aspect, whereas Bosanquet stresses on the 
latter to the neglect of the former. To us their importance 
is of the same level. When any redation is bereft of differ- 
ence, we find no justification for accepting ’identity* or 
conversely. VVe must hold where identity stands, difference 
is his left wing and ivlicii 'identity vanishes difference must 
follow.’ As against the doctrine of internal relations, W. P. 
Montague has remarked, “That fallacy consists in the assump- 
tion that the nature of the parts of a complex depends upon 
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the nature of the whole complex, and consequently, that 
knowledge of merely a part of the truth must as such be 

fiilso We do not leave to have all truth in order to have 

some truth. 1 can misapprehend some qualities of an object 
without misapprehending its other qualities.” {The New 
Realism p. 299). 

Whatever criticism might be put forth by the Neo-Kealists, 
mind must be given a due credit in the construction of the 
world — rather it must be given a place in the heart of Reality. 
Pure external relations are meaningless and unthinkable. 
But equally meaningless and unwarranted by experience to 
assume the doctrine of equal relevancy of relations as in- 
dicated by the views of Bradley and Bosanqiiot. Relations 
are inteinal no doubt but can we not also suppose the varying 
degrees in the internulity of relationships as Leighton has 
expressed t (Vide PliU, Rev. 1914, Vol. 2i3). Such a sugges- 
tion can perhaps preserve the valid rights of human purpose 
and endeavour, which may be called the only 'world* or ‘whole,* 
since such a world’s reference can keep us within tho possi- 
bilities and actualities of our experiences. It matters 
little whether our consequences become Absolutism or no 
Absolutism. 





The Dynamics of Indian Philosophy- 

By 

M. V. V. K. Bangaciiari. 

Belief in stntic perfection is not supported by experience. 
Kvolution, (Farinaina) waa recognised by the Satnkhya aystoin. 
G'lio recognilion of ‘Apurva* aa a supcr-senauoiis principle 
sustaining cnusality in apparently disconnected events implied 
movement within the Purva Mirnamca schoul. The Nyn 3 'a- 
Vaiseshikas believe in the dial urbanco of atomic equilibrium 
wherefrom resulted the creation, and while it moveil the 
iiiiivcrse lasted, while the restoration of the (•tatic equilibrium 
meant Pralaya (<li8solution). In its dynamical aspect tho Yoga 
Bvstein is hardly to bo diiVcreii tinted from the Samkhya 
thought, whatever the dilTerouce in the Sadhana advocati-d. 
Fur one thing, Yoga may be said to be more dynamic 
than the renunciatory scheme of Saiiikhya-sannyasa. 'I he sixth 
school of Vcdnnta started with Brahman, the Perfect Being; 
according to Saiihara, the I’eifect Being was truth, knowledge, 
and infinity (Sat^ain, Gnamim Anuntaiu Brahma). It was Truth, 
Knowledge and Bliss (^at chit anaiida). There is no second 
entity. The visiblu universe i-s illusion (vivarta). The Per- 
fect Being is without qualities and of the nature of conscious- 
ness (Nirvisesha, cliininatni). But under Uainanuja the icy 
cold perfection is qualified by the reality of the universe, which 
is a fraction (amsa) of the Supreme Being. (Pailusya viswa 
bhutani, tripadsya ariirutamdivi, in Piushn Suktn, and 
Vistbiibhyaham idam kritanam ekauisena stliitho jagat, Gita, 
X, 42). The logical sequence of such a starting point was the 
introduction of Pariiiamu (evolution) into the Vedanta thought 
also, and siipijort was found in the curlier Bodhayana Vritti 
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whioh Bamanuja ezpreBoly followed. To attribabe reality to the 
moving creation is to acknowledge the dynamic aspect of life, 
and replace the contentment of perfection by a conscious indi- 
vidual and social endeavour (Pmsha prayatna). 

The essential substance (reality, Satyatva) of eternality 
(nityatva, lasbingness) is not stoppage, but movement and 
progresa The march on the railroad of life comes across many 
a level-crossing. The composite experience in any point is not 
released from spatial considerations anymore than the train 
may ignore the clock. Social life is like all events in the space- 
time continuum, conditioned by and inter-rolated with other 
events spread out on the one canvass of outstretching time 
and expanding space. 

To acknowledge relativity is not to belittle the homage 
due to the past. The procoss of time-thinking when it helps 
the historical elements having a survival-value to assert them- 
selves should on the other hand become helpful to social 
evolution. But the tendency to identify all modern movement 
with space-thinking is not an adequate presentation of the 
case for progress. But somehow, it is soon becoming the 
fashion to raise a ghost using the name of Karl Marx in 
quarters where his thought is least considered. Aspects of 
social, economic and iiolitical philosophy have only to mention 
a name to bring wholesale condemnation over their head. This 
perversion is due to Avidya (ignorance) of the essential character, 
conditions and limitations of a system which is now named 
Dialectical Materialism, but which is the fruit of Hegel’s 
method of approach to life and the universe. 

To understand that the ideology of Marxism drew largely 
from the Hegelian Dialectics of Thesis, Antithesis and 
Synthesis and further to realise what close parallelism runs 
between Sankara's Vedanta and Hegel’s philosophy may help 
AS proof against a judgment exparto in condemnation of a cause 
least attempted to be unde»tood. Marxism claims to show 
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that the general trend of political and social developments 
cannot run counter to economic forces. These in their turn do 
not run counter to the more unconscious development of 
science and technique. The idealism of Hegel leaves the world 
in the dreamland of abstraction. Marx and Engels evolved 
a plan of collective life in the practical surroundings of western 
Bocietyi with its class-wars and industrial exploitation. 

From the Marxist point of view, thought and action form 
an inseperable unity. The stratification of a group of people who 
produced thought without action was the result of the emer- 
gence of class-societies. The priests or theorist-philosophers 
mostly helped to cloak over the inequalities of wealth and 
power in society by mythological or metaphysical formulations. 
Attached to and living on tho wealthy, these myth-makers 
and theorists acquired for their modes of abstract thought 
the prestige that attaches to wealth and power. Marxian 
analysis cut across their claims. The industrial worker of the 
Marxian period furnished him with tho model of the unity 
of thought and action. To correlate thought and action is not 
to slip history down; rather it is to enliven history, to infuse 
freshness and life into theoretical forms verging on extinction. 
To quicken the philosophical sense and make it flow in prac- 
tical channels is furthering the cause of history and by no 
means causing the loss of the historical sense. Marx, at any 
rnte, was no space-thinker. 

The universe is an inter-related changing process. We 
apprehend it in parts, separating out, in thought, certain 
partial processes. Such aspects as society, means of production 
and similar words may be named as isolates. They are things 
that we drag from their environments in space, time and 
matter. They are mere fictions, for dialectically nothing is 
free of its environment. The experiment and observation of 
physical science is based upon this isolation of phases, render- 
ing them neutrril to the rest of the changing universe. Analysis 
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and experiment would be impoBsible unleBs the thing analysed 
or experimented upon remained immune from external 
changes. Care is taken for infitance that electricity is insulated 
BO that the tests sought to be applied may respond with preci- 
sion. The isolates of science are measurably immune from the 
personality of the scientist. The personal factor does not enter 
into the experiment. The core of the scientific process is the 
investigation of cause and effect, of discovering the principles 
of determinsim, of finding out complementary isolates forming 
a neutral combination. Cause and effect are thus dialectically 
interlocked. 

The application of these very principles to human 
])sychology, and to social life, by chopping off the object of 
investigation, disconnecting it notionally with the rest of its 
environment for purposes of study and better concentration is 
the method of social science gradually gaining in importance 
in our time. But the scientist would be committing a mistake 
if he fail to restore the isolate in its original setting as when 
he forgets to put back the apparatus or to return the books he 
has borrowed out ot the library. 

Any isolate, be it a physical object, a live animal, an 
individual mind, or even a whole nation, operates simulta- 
neously in two different modes. It functions under the 
influence of its environment, and it is itself the dynamic that 
reacts on its environment. There is not a dog that is born, 
but has softened a human breast while eating crumbs that 
fall from the human hand. 

Events are thus not merely the passive recipients of the 
environment, but are also the active agents affecting its 
shape. Even so, the time-thinking habit of the Indian mind 
may have reacted in the past, as certainly it does now, on 
the environment. The intellectual heights of Hegel, Spinoza, 
Emerson, Shelly, Carlyle and Wordsworth may have had 
something to do with Vedanta. The atmosphere of oriental 
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metaphysioB was not sealed so as not to flow into Alpine 
sniToundings. Hegel may have imbibed the idealism of the 
Gangetio plains or breathed' serene Himalayan airs. If to 
understand Marx, we read Hegel's philosophy, to reach Hegel, 
we should in logic look to Spinoza. The universal substance 
according to Spinoza was a kind of static but objective reality 
from which mind and matter both proceeded by some mystic 
diflereutiation. This static conception is akin to Sankara's 
Brahman, but for the negation of objectivity of matter 
implied in the Vivarta doctrine. Spinoza’s Substance was 
a basic unity interpenetrating all features of the universe, 
even as God pervaded the universe and yet remained. 
(Vishtabhyaham idem kritsnam ekamsena sthitho jagat,— Gita, 
X, 42 ). On the background of this idea of a universe inter- 
related through the medium of Substance, Hegel superim- 
posed his conception of continuous dialectical movement, a 
changing, developing, evolutionary universe. While Hegel 
stood for evolutionary change in an objective reality much 
as Ramanuja did in Visishtadwaita Vedanta, his emphasis 
on Idealism placed him in the company of Sankara whose 
static Brahman is the predecessor of Spinoza's substance. 
Karl Marx inverted Hegel's dialectical procedure and disoo- 
vored in the economic noe<l of man in material surroundings 
the prime mover of all ideas. By the impact of ideas and 
the action they lead to on the economic structure is all social 
change effected. History is not merely the biography of great 
men, it is in essence social history. The necessities of social 
life are the basis on which communities develop, and in this 
economic setting, tho laws of changing society must be 
studied. 

Even as Ramanuja and Madhva were historically and logi- 
cally the successors of the ideal monism of Sankara, Hegel's 
philosophy led in dialectical sequence to the practical socia- 
list ideas of Marx. While Sankara, and Hegel detached 
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IhemBelYOB from the determinism of praotioal life, Ramannja 
and Madhva in the east, and Earl Marx and others in the 
west brought to bear their theories upon the problems of 
oolleotive life. The diflferences in the results were shaped 
by history, by the variations which affeobed the dialectical 
movement. Ramanuja did less violence to bhe pre-existing 
form of social thoughb, economio sbmobure, and allegiance 
to textual authority, while evolving a scheme for mass, 
emancipation, wherennder caste was assigned a secondary 
position, and social service (prapatti) was put in the forefront. 
Economio collectivisation was also started in temples and 
mutts that afforded food and culture on the group-basis 
(Qoshthi). If the balance of social economic and philosophi- 
cal tradition was maintained under him, it was bacause 
reform at pedestrian pace fulfilled the social need of 
his hour. But the indication of active reform is patently 
marked, whatever the turn social changes book since then. 

Earl Marx was faced with different material. The level 
of production, the state of technical development, and the 
fact that ownership and control of machinery were vested 
in a class determined his approach to the problem. Popula- 
tion was socially and economically stratified, and the clasa. 
structure resting on exploitation of the property-class does 
not remian static. History witnessed the emergence of 
internal forces giving rise to passage to new phases of 
society. It is undialeotical to ignore history, as much as 
to suppose that history affirmed status quo, irrespective of 
present conditions. One who is not aware of the social 
conditioning of his thought feels that he can reach a final and 
universal truth. He thinks he can start with some principle 
which is absolute, certain, having a universal validity, and 
open for all time. He overlooks that relativity of knowledge 
prevents the discovery of such 'absolutes’. Under the same 
social conditions there may be room for considerable variety 
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between one system and another, as under the Vedanta from 
the textual triad (Prasthana triya) the Acharyas drew up 
different systems. But beween all these there is a common 
bond, arising from the social conditions in which they were 
formulated. A recognition of the social conditioning of 
philosophy at once reveals the absurdity of claiming 
absoluteness for any of its phases. Dialectical Materialism is 
conscious of this social reference. It is materialiiit because it 
defines the central problem of modern society as a material 
problem and hence insists that any philosophy which is conscious 
of reference must start at this point. It gains support in this 
regard from all systems that do not abrogate totally from the 
the realistic basis of the universe and of man's place therein. 
The Vivarta of Sankara tended to a fatalistic unconcern with 
the realities of life. They arc no cold unreal phantoms, but are 
a fraction (amsa) of the Puma (entirety). Service of humanity 
(prapatti) is the duty whereby the evolution of higher stages 
of existence is accomplished. While all the Acharyas seek to 
allay the Buddhistic catastrophe upon Vedic authority, the 
march of ideas between themselves inter 86 is no less 
dialectical. 

In Europe on the other hand, science and its application 
for social purposes through technology has emerged in response 
to the needs of production. Its first stage was the inves- 
tigation of material nature, in Physics, Ooology etc., the second 
stage was concerned with life in the organic world ( Biology, 
etc.) and lastly it is now concerning itself with consciousness 
( psychology, sociology etc ). The small-scale production 
in pre-capitalist era based on private ownership of tools by the 
worker was replaced by factory.prodiiction and social science 
presented fresher qualities of adjustment. The scientific 
machine was a new social venture that went on increasing 
in quantity. Capitalist accumulation proceeded until the many 
small capitalists were replaced by the few. The expropria- 
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Sion of bhe many and the formation of huge oombinea like 
Steel-TmatB eto.| and indnatrial ooncema in England, Europe 
and America eoncehtrate baaianeaB and capital in a few hands. 
The workers are driven to amalgamate, through unemployment 
and misery, and the spirit of revolt developed. The concen- 
tration of means of production and the organisation of labour 
reach a point where they burst their capitalist covering. 
When private property is dissolved, the expropriators are ex- 
propriated. The dialectial movement exemplifying the negation 
of the negation is seen where through over-expansion, th's 
capitalist that negated the small-scale producer negates his 
own system falling a prey to the clamours of labour. Through 
excess, even nectar may prove injurious as venom ( amritopa- 
mam pariname vishamiva, Qita, XVIII, 38 ). From the 
capitalist, the centre shifts on to the peasant and worker who 
attain prominence in social organisation. The return of the 
small-scale producer of the pre-capitalist period into power in 
the guise of the mass-producer in nationalised factories and 
farms, is the negation of the power of capital, that itself 
negatived the importance of the workers of the earlier stage. 
The rule of negation of negation is the paraphrase of the homoeo- 
pathic formula 'similia similibus curantur’ (Gf. ushnam ushnena 
seetalam). Treatment by similars in collective application 
is the method of Dialectical Materialism, 

The paradox of social order negating itself is accomplished 
through an invisible process. Action through inaction, and 
inaction, in visible action is the formula ( Karmanyakarmayah 
pasyedakarmanicha karmayah, Qita, IV, 18 ). Astronomical 
bodies are not determined by apparent motion. Seemingly 
at rest, a body may be undergoing rapid changes, like the 
sleeping top. This dynamic sleep is Yoga, alive and active 
in the stillness of night while the ordinary pre-occupations of 
life convey no sublime significance ( Gf. Tanisa sarvabhutanam, 
yasyam jagrati samyami : Qita, II, 69 ). Sunlight reveals 
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objeotB on the earth, bat it soreenB from view, the brillianoe 
of the stars. The darkness of night closes down the 
world bnt displays the glory of the heavens. Darkness 
is the negation of the son, but starlight is the negation 
of that negation. Vice versa, starlight is negation of dark- 
ness bnt the snn is the negation of that negation. Marxian 
dialectics are simply the application to social life of the 
principles of Hegel’s idealism. But the application of the 
formula of negation need not stop there Fascism agrees in 
principle that the economic structure of society shapes the 
political structure. As democracy dnes not correctly reflect 
the capitalist industrial society, the Fascist would construct 
a political form in the Corporate State which does express the 
economic structure. There again arises the application of the 
formula of negativing the negation. If Socialism is the child 
of capitalism. Fascism is yet another issue in the pedegree. 
The movement of economic life not only determines but is de- 
termined by social conditions, as any isolate has been stated 
already to operate in that double manner. 

The operation of the law of negation of the negative does 
not result in the return to identity with the past, for that is 
impossible on the fleeting canvas of time space. It expresses 
similarity in a wide sense, with due regard to history, much 
as the drug which the homoeopath prescribes for known 
symptoms of disease after strict proof, and on valid potenti- 
sation. The cure by similars in crude form may not help. 
Herein we discover the second of the laws of Dialectical 
Materialism, the transition of quantity into quality. Heat 
applied to water beyond a point converts it into steam. The 
withdrawal of the same form of energy below a point freeses 
it into ice. Here then is the principle that variations of 
quantity are capable of producing qualitative differences, as 
ice, water and steam arc qualitatively very divergent. 
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The emerf^noe of new qualities by repetition of constant 
praotioe (abhyasa) is alluded to in the Gita : Abhyasat ramate 
yatra dubkhantancha nigachati, yattadagre vishamiva pariname 
amrntopamam, XVIII, 37. Even venom may be brought 
down into nse as nectar, by varying the dose, or ftequency. 
For the apparent divergence in the nature of the effects p'-nrlu- 
ced is but the quantitative difference at the source, translated 
in sequence of the causal chain. To get at the origin of this 
qualitative evolution we should look into the structure of the 
isolate itself. The extreme complexity of any unit under exa- 
mination will reveal itself readily. An economic collective unit 
called society is the best example. Tn the capitalist era, produc- 
tion is for profit rather than for social service. The need of a 
constantly expanding market for its products chases the produ- 
cer over the whole world. It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connection everywhere. This exploita- 
tion of the world market, gives a cosmopolitan character to 
production, and consumption in every country. It has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the national ground on which 
it stood. 

Capitalism strove toward higher prices and scarcity. The 
scientific movement on which it was founded on the other 
band functions from its very nature for plenty. Here then is 
the fundamental law of the interpenetration of opposites. 
Capitalism calls into being and becomes interpenetrated with 
something that must assist its own contradiction or annihila- 
tion. Technology works for mass-production, which is detrimen- 
tal to scarcity and dependent on profit% As a growing organism 
carrying its own seed of decay, ns the magnet has two inoon. 
sistent poles, as bodies are charged with positive and negative 
current, the Dvandus of life interpenetrate, coexist, and compli- 
cate all objects of study. The Gita speaks of immortality 
and death, Being and Non-Being in one. (Amritanchaiva 
mrityuscha, sndasatohhaham, IX, 19). Scientific mass-produo- 
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tion and the profit motive dahorB sooial service oo-ezist not 
as static unchanging isolates, separate and unconnected, but 
the one evoked for the support of the other. But for scienti- 
fic technology, capitalism would not have been where it has 
come to stay. But for the capitalist impetusi science would 
not have invented so richly in her time. Scarcity stands for 
the well-being of the privileged few, as it meant larger divi- 
dends. The increase of technical application: worked in the 
contrary direction. Science has tamed to be a danger to 
society in more than one way. The great mass of low-paid 
labour lost the purchasing power. Mechanical appliances and 
labour-saving devices increased unemployment. While the 
employment of martial genius has been greatly responsible for 
unprovoked wars of aggression and wholesale destruction. 
Vice versa, capitalism itself would frustrate science, by endea- 
vouring to restrict production to safe-guard rich returns for 
the investment. Many a capitalist enterprise would sigh relief 
if science were given a holiday at least temporarily. For, even 
while machinery and plant wore being installed for producing 
into market a given article, the expert in another laboratory 
comes forward with improved editions of the same basod on 
some now discovery. The contradictions involved in the 
capital-labour problem of the western class-society are the 
collective presentation in society of what is inborn in individual 
constitutions. The human body is a couilict of contending 
forces, pulling and pushing in opposing directions ; to treat 
the person it needs to diagnose the several tendencies of the 
complex entity. The preponderance of any disposition for a 
time determines the character of the individual at that stage, 
even as the frequency of his pulse on Vat, Pith or Cough 
goes to characterise the malady. Our innate qualities of 
reason, impetuosity, or inertia (Satwa, Rajas, and Tamas) are 
themselves alternating factors (Qunas) dependent upon the 
temporal conditions of nourishment, culture and discipline. 
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Through the variation in the play of these foroesi operating 
externally as also from within, characters and dispositions 
individual as well as collective exchange their places to be 
replaced by others. The exploration of human personality is 
the latest phase of the western science. 

The movement of social interest from the material world 
to the world of organic life and then to the world of human 
personality is the rhythmic development of science from 
physics through biology to psychology and social science. 'l?he 
ultimate aim of humanity is not the production of the factory- 
hand for turning out profits and dividends under individua- 
list capitalism or collectivised economy. The recognition of the 
supreme claims of humanity places Indian thought in the 
forefront of all ideology. ^Trushanna param kinchit sS 
paragatih*' says the Katha Upanishad (I. iii, 11). Nothing 
is superior to the Furuaha, that is the end, that tho supremo 
goal. The conception of universal life as Hiranyagarbha wherein 
are aggregated infinite individual souls is an Indian product. 
Collectivised life is promoted not by competitive profit- 
motive, but through the realisation of the unity of existence 
conceived ns the highest duty. The cosmic self is superior to 
the short-sighted calculations of pro6t and loss within the 
economic understanding of the machinist mind. There is 
nothing nobler than man, repeats the Mahabharata. ‘'Na 
manushat sreshthataram hi kinchit”. Duty to the race and 
the interests of the larger life are recognised as the one motive 
valid for all human onterprise. *'Karyamitycva yatkarma 
niyatam kriyaterjuna, sangam tyaktava, phalamchaiva mtyaga 
eajvikomajah," (Gita, XVIII, 9). The sense of duty towards 
humanity, relinquishment of selfish attachment, and also the 
elimination of the profit-motive is the highest form, tho pure 
Satwio activity. Non-intervention pacts based upon fear of 
suffering, or of loss of possession and prestige does not obtain 
the true fruit of Tyaga. Humanism was the axis on which 
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the Indian systems rotated. The social purpose of science is 
bound to fpiin fpreator reooj^nition while the dictatorships of 
the modem world ornahinE human liberties under iron heel 
are passincf reactions. The profit-ur^e in all forms defeats its 
own purpose as there are limits to which all Rajasio and 
Tamasio activity may tend. 

Yo^ is skill in action that maintains the balance: Human 
skill, the collective ^nins of the race discovers the true centre 
of {p'avity that should maintain the balance, irrespective of 
the minor considerations of happiness and pain, profit and 
loss, success and defeat in provincial limitations (Snkha diikhe 
samekritva, labhalabhau, jaya jayauV In the process of that 
discovery some distnrbini; forces may be ruled out, but nega- 
tion if not proceedincf from selfish motive, where reason is 
not contaminated, is no obstacle to social evolution. History 
is witness to evolution moving at pedestrain pace, ninnini; 
downhill at acceleratinpf speed, leapinpf across a stream 
in the valley and climbing; slowly up the next slope. It 
depended on the setting; in which the feet were laid and 
the momentum of forces that drove onward. The sprin^rg 
of endeavour were free from the taint of exploitation for 
gain and the crushing of personal life and freedom among 
people wholly content with what came, not very particular of 
possessing the home, yet firm in devotion. (Santhushtho 
yenakenachit, aniketasthiramathih, Gita, XTT, 19). The colleo- 
tive national home in the west, and the hotel life in America 
is breaking up the home, but the difference lay in the urge 
behind. Detachment, not to identify oneself with son, wife or 
home, equilibrium when events wished^for and un-wished for 
occurred (Oita, XIII, 10, Asaktiranabhishwangah pntra dara 
grihadishu, nityancha samachittatvamishthanishthopapattishii) 
is far removed from the state-nurseries, companionate alliances, 
and collective messes of the world in our time. Back of the 
modern social forms, capitalist or collectivised, is the rush of 
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speed, the feeling that somehow one division of humanity is put 
to compete in a race with another, a mad unbalanced strain 
upon tolerance springing through fear of internal dissension and 
aggression from without. The aftermath of the machine age 
forgets the human hand behind. The message of scientific 
humanism is yet to open a page before the dynamics of Indian 
Philosophy stands revealed. 



Sri Sankaracarya’s Commentary 
on the Yogasutrabhasya. 

By 

Prof. G. EnimAN Raja, M. A.. D. PniL. (Oxox). 

(Univenity of Madras,) 

In studying the philosophy of a person, one should study 
the works of that philosopher and to that extent the present 
article has an interest from the philosophical point of view. 
There is a very interesting commentary on the Yogasutrabhasya 
of Vyasa and in the colophons the work is attributed to the 
Great Sankaracarya. Only one manuscript is known and 
there are transcripts of this in tho Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras (R No. 2783.) and in tho Adyar 
Library (39.0.13). The orginal manuscript has been returned 
to the owner. 

There is a colophon at the end of each of the four Padas.’ 
The colophon is exactly identical at the end of the first and 
the second Padas and it reads ; 

iti govindabhagavatpujya^idaSL^yasya xwiramahainsjipari- 
vrajakacaryasya fiankarabhagavataliL krtau patafijalayoga- 
sutrabhasyavivarane etc. etc. 

At the end of tho fourth Pada the colophon is the same, except 
that there is "iti Sri Govinda” instead of “iti Govinda’*. At 
the end of the third Pada, the colophon is very short and reads 
"iti patanjalabhasyavivarano bhagavatpadiye etc.** 

The name of tho commentary is not given in tho colophon. 
The commentary is not known to the world. There is only 
a passing reference to the work in an article by Dr. Haradatta 
Sarma in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V. P. 430. 
There is slso a notice of it in an article by Mr. M. Raraakrishna 
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Kavi in the Quarterlj Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Besearch Society, October 1037. 

There are many works of Sankaracarya included in his 
collected works and even among them, the authorship is 
questioned in the case of some. There are others which are 
assigned to the Acarya by tradition but which are not included 
in his collected works. Such are the various Jayamangala 
commentaries on (1) the Eamasutra (2) Eamandakiya 
13) Bhattikavya (4) Arthasastra and (5) Sankhyakarika, The 
present work too belongs to the group, though it docs not 
bear the name of Jayamangala. 

The commentary on the Kamasutra and on the Eamanda- 
kiya must be by the same author. Tho openning verses are 
more or less identical. But according to tho printed edition 
(Chowkamba Series], the commentary on the Eamasutra is not 
by Sankaracarya. The colophon reads : Sri vatsyayaniyakama- 
Butratikayam jayamangalabhidhayam vidagdhanganavirahaka. 
tarena gurudattendrapadabhidhena yalSodharena ekatra krta- 
sutrabhasyayam etc. In the Jayamangala commentary on 
the Eamandakiya (Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries), it is seldom 
that tho name of Sanksiracarya occurs and when it occurs the 
usual woiding “govindabhagavatpujyapada etc’* does not occur. 
The commentary on tho Bhattikavya may bo by another person, 
since in the openning verse wo do not see the same similarity 
which wo see in the other two commentaries mentioned above. 
Tho colophons assign the commentary to Sankaracarya but 
without the “govindabhagavatpujyapada etc”. In the case of 
the Jayamangala commentary on the Arthasastra, there is only 
a fragmentary copy, a transcript of which is available in tho 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras (R. No. 
5203) and another in l.he Adyar library (39. A, 10) Tho name 
Jayamangala does not occur in the ojwnning verso as in tho 
case of the above three. There is no mention of Sankaracarya 
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in the colophons and only once does the name of Jayamadgato 
oconr. 

The Jayamangala on the Sankhyakarika gives the name in 
the openning verse and the name of Sankaraoarya occurs in the 
colophons in the fiimiliar style of “govindabhagavatpujyapada 
etc.’* The commentary on the Vogasiitiabhasya attributed to 
Sankaracnrya hns two introductory verses at the beginning. 
T^nt the name Jayamangala is not given there. The opedning 
rif the commentary proper has some similarity to the commen- 
tary on the Sankhyakarika. The openning verses read : ■ 

yasmin na stab karmavipSkau yata dstSSi - 
kleda yasmai nalam aladkhya nikhilanam 
nSlvacchinnab Kaladisa yab kalayantya i ; 

lokefon taib kaitabhatatrum pranamami 

yah sarvavit sarvavibhiititektir 
vihlnadowpabitakriyaphalab 
vitfvodbhavantasthitihctur iso 
namo ’stu tasmai gurave giirunam 

These openning verses too have a close similarity with these 
in the Jayamangala commentary on the Sankhyakarika. The 
commentary proper begins : athetyodi patanjalayogasastravi- 
varanam arabhyato tatraanakhyatasambandhaprayojonam na 
purusapravyttinivrttibhyam paryapnoti iti ■ sutrakarabhipreto 
]>urusapravfttinimittabhuto sambandha prayojane purvam praka- 
tikriyete. This too is closely related to the beginning of the 
Jayamangala on the Sankhyakarika. The author of these two 
commentaries must be the same and must be different from the 
author of the other Jayamangala commentaries. 

There is a commentary on the Vyasabhasya on tho Yogi- 
sutras by Vacaspati ; there is also a commentary on the 
Sankhyakarikas by Vacaspati. In the article on the Jayaman- 
[gala commentaries by Dr, Kara Datta Sarma (mentioned 
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above) the Doctor has shown a passage in the commentary on 
the Sankhyakarikas by Yacaspati which must be a reference to 
the Jayamangala. Yacaspati criticises a certain view without 
mentioning the author whom he is criticising and there is 
considerable force in Dr. Hara Datta Sarma’s argument that 
the person criticised must be the author of the Jayamangala. 
But it is not conslusive. 

There is a passage in the commentary on the Yogasutras by 
Yacaspati, which appears to be a reference to the commentary 
now under consideration. In explaining the Sutra, 
"pracchardanavidharanabhyam va pranasya" (Sutra 14, i st 
Pada), Yacaspati says, “vasabdah vaksyamanopayantarapoksah, 
na maitryadibhavanapeksaya ; taya saha samuccayat.'* Here 
he explains the purpose of the word “va." Usually ho 
gives the meanings of such wonls without any comment. 
This comment suggests that there is a previous commentator 
who has given the purpose otherwise ; and actually in the 
Commentary now under consideration, the purpose is given 
exactly ns what Vaenspati says it is not. This is what we find 
in theCommentary, “vasabdo maitryadibhavanopayantaravikal- 
parthah.” It is likely that Yacaspati had this commentary in 
view when he made the remark quoted above. 

But there are serious difficulties in accepting this Commen- 
tary as earlier than Yacaspati. If a passage in Yacaspati 
presupi)oscs a the Commentary of Sankara, there 

are many passages in the Commentary of Sankara which 
presupposed Yacaspati. In explaining the 7th Sutra in the 
2nd Pada, Sankara accepts a reading which is different from 
the reading accepted by Yacaspati. The usual reading of 
the Sutra is, “sukhanusayi ragah”; the next Sutra is "diihkh- 
kannsayi dvesah.*’ The commentary of Sankara is "sukhanu- 
janma ragah; anujanma anutpattih yasya sab." Here the 
manuscript is a little corrupt ; but there is no doubt that the 
reading accepted by Sankara is ‘‘sukhanujanma rag.ih." Then 
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Sankara says, "anyesam pathah Bukhanusayi ragah, dnhkha- 
nusayi dveiuih iti/* Then he adds, ‘‘ubhayathapi anujanma- 
taiva tocchilyam. “Here too the manuscript is corrupt ; but 
what is interesting is that the reading assigned to anyas 
(others) by Sankara is the reading which Vacaspati accepts. 
Similarly in the 17th Sutra of the Ist Pada Sankara says, 
"rupasabdo matrarthah api tarkadipurvadharmatraya vaiyi- 
tatvakhynpanarthah.’’ This is a direct criticism of Vacas- 
pati. 

But there is no direct reference in the one to the other. 
Vacaspati simply comments on the Yogabhasya ef Vyosa ; 
but Snnkiira, in addition to commenting on the Yogabhasya, 
enters often into elaborate discussion of the points. During 
one such discussion Sankara makes a statement which makes 
me think that ho is later than Vacaspati. In discussing the 
problem of God in the section beginning with the Sutra 
'Tsavarapranidhanad va**, he gives various arguments and then 
in the end he says, **samastalokavirodhnn capi, sarve eva 
anarigopalam samvyavaharamanah satatam sivanarayanadi> 
namiia prnnihitacetasah pratisedhatsvapi sambhinnabuddhisu 
akanikrfatatpratisedhavisaya]iolIavah paramesvaram pranata- 

murdhanah kusumanjalipnibhrlibhir arcyate.” This is a 
concealed reference to the Nyayakusiimnnjali of Udayana. 
The ))assage too has a close rcsoinblanco to tho openning 
pa^SMgo in the Kusuinanjali. 

Weighing both sides, the probability is that Sankara is 
post-V:icas|>ati, that he is identical with the author of the 
Jayamangala commentary on the Sankhyakarika. He cannot 
be the same as the Groat Acarya ; but must be a meml^r of 
bis sisyaparsmiiaro. Most likely he is a Svamin of the Trichur 
Mutt. TliG work closes with a reference to the Great Acaiya 
thus ; 

pranamamy abhujangasangraham 

bhagavatpSdam apurvadaukaram. 

This work, along with may others, though assigned to 
Sankara, is not the work of tho Great Sankaracarya. 



The Problein of Appearance and Reality: 
Phenomenal and Absolute Standpoints. 

Br 

Manubhal C. Fandta. 

The phenomena] universe with its richest variety and innu- 
merable seeming differences has given rise to philosophical 
problems of no small importance as reganla the determination 
of its nature whether apparent or real. To the realists the 
physical world with its seeming solidarity ami differences is 
real from a phenomenal point of view and as tested by the 
evidence of the senses. To the idealists it is an appearance 
only and is unreal from an absolute point of view. It will 
therefore be interesting to examine which side the truth lies. 

What is Phenomenal Knowledge ? 

It may be stated at the outset that all knowledge of the 
outside universe and the objects thereof reaches us by means 
of our senses and mind and not direct. Therefore the truth or 
othenvise of the said knowledge is dependent on other factors 
outside the said objects and it cannot be absolute. In fact all 
knowledge of the phenomenal world that is derived by us 
through our senses and mind is relative only and it gives us 
only a partial truth of the said objects within certain limits 
of time, B{)ace and causal relations which have no objective 
and absolute reality. The Greek word "phenomenal*' is doliiied 
by Webster as “An appearance ; anything visible ; whatever 
is apprehended by observation.” The seers of India however 
have proclaimed time and again that ‘‘the phenomenal world 
was but a scries of changing shifting forms and events, nothing 
being, abiding, or permanent. To the mind of the sages, none 
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of these phenomenal things wm or were 'Beal' in the sense 
of existing, fixed, permanent or constant, just as we use the 
tem in connection with Beal property,— Beal estate— Beality 
eta, in law to-day. And accordingly, the sages bade their 
students recognize that the Phenomenal universe was not 
'Beal’ in the philosophical sense of the word.” 

Test of Reality. 

However pure reason must convince the philosophical mind 
that there must be something real behind the phenomenal 
universe of names, and forms, otherwise the latter could not 
exist even in appearance and that there must be a background 
of Reality which the philosophers call the Absolute which is 
permanent and unchanging (Kutaalha), No material object 
in this phenomenal world could • be said to be absolutely real 
(Fostu-fad) as it is an effect and subject to changes {VikSra) 
and every change is temporary. The proper test to determine 
whether an object is real is not whether it is jjorceived by the 
senses but whether it endures permanently in the same state 
without undergoing any change. It is said "Whatever exists 
not in the beginning or in the end exists not really in 
the present”^ 

Two-Fold ConiciousDoss of Experience. 

"Every part of experience involves two-fold consciousness 
viz., the consciousness of the real ( Sat ) and the con- 
sciousness of the unreal or appearance ( Aaat\ Now 
that is said to be real of which our consciousness never 
fitils, and that to be unreal of which our consciousness 
fails."* There must be an absolute reality which is neither 
a cause nor an effect. For what is fleeting must be unreal 
and what is constant must be real. The absolute reality which 

1. Qaudapada Earika on M. U. 4-31. 

2. Shankara Bhashya on B. G. 2-16. 
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tmiBOends time, spaoe, and causal relations is not con Utionod 
by causality and therefore the perception of the series of 
causes and effects must he illusory. In fiict the reality and the 
unreality of things are thus to he inferred from our own expe- 
rience. "Now in all our experience a two-fold consciousness 
arises with reference to one and the same substratum. Of these 
two, the consciousness of an object, e. g. a pot, is tem[)or'iry os 
pointed out above but not the consciousness of existence. 
Thus the object e. g. a pot, is unreal because the consciousness 
is temporary ; but what corresponds to our consciousneas of 
existence is not unreal because the consciousness of existenco is 
unfailing."^ From the circumstance that an object o.g. a pot on 
the ground, has disappeared, one cannot say that the conscious- 
ness of existence has also disappeared as the consciousnes’i of ex- 
istence which corresponds to the attributive and not substantive 
cannot arise in the absence of the substantive and not that 
there is no objective reality present corresponding to the 
consciousness of existence. Even in the case of the di»ipf)ear- 
ance of an object e.g. a pot on the ground, the consciousness 
of existence still arises in conjunction with the absence of a 
pot. When we say 'them is no pot,* existence is signified by 
reference to the place where the pot is said to be absent. We 
find the two fold consciousness arising with reference to one 
and the same substratum even though one of the two objects 
corresponding to the two-fold consciousness is unreal as in 
the case of a mirage where our consciousness takes the form 
'this is water* and the object corresponding to the conscious- 
ness of water is false. 

The Absolute does not deny the Relatiwe. 

It will be thus seen from the above, that although all phy- 
sical objects in this phenomenal world which are perceived by 
the senses are an appearance only and relatively real, yet there 


3. Shankara Bhashya on B. Q. 2 16. 
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is a universal objective reality called the Absolute .prosent 
everywhere corresponding to the consciousness of existence 
which is the substratum and ground of the phenomenal universe 
which has a relative and transitional reality only and which is 
not denied by the Absolute but has its being within the Abso- 
lute by its mysterious potential power and which alone is real 
and solf-subsisting from a philosophical point of view. The 
real existence however is not something material but it is a 
pure spirit in its pristine purity which is the source, ground, 
and destination of the phenomenal universe and has for its 
essential attributes eternal existence, knowledge, and bliss. 

Evolution of the Idea of the Absolute 
in the Upanishada ' 

The above idea of the Absolute in its essence was evolved 
in the Uitanishtids by slow degrees as meaning Sat (existence), 
Chit (consciousness or thought) and Ananda (Bliss). It is also 
described in the Taittariya Upinishad as existence (Satyam) 
intelligence (Jnanam) and infinity (Anantarn). The nature of 
reality being infinity, it is not possible to describe it in possitive 
terms but it is described negatively only as 'nofc-this not>this’. 
The above predicates of existence, knowledge, and infinity are 
not attributes of the Bcality or Absolute as it is attribute-less 
but they constitute its essence ontologically. The Absolute in 
essence is infinity. Hence it is not possible to limit it by defi- 
ning it as possessing attributes which constitute limits to its 
essential nature w'hich have a place in the phenomenal plane 
only and not transcendental one. 

The Essence Of Reality. 

The only thing that can be predicated of the attributeless 
Reality for certain is that it is not Asat (non-existence) but 
that it is Sat (eternal existence). It means that the Absolute 
is a Being having existence as its nature but not as its attri- 
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bute or quality. It may be stated here that the empiric world 
of names and forms is also called 8ai which means real from 
the phenomenal point of view. But the Absolute is distingui- 
shed from all material objects also called reai(iSfat) by the predi- 
cates of eternity, indestructibility, and nnchangeability. So it 
is called Satycuya Satyam or the essence of reality as distin- 
guished from the empiric world which is simply called (Satyam) 
which means relatively real. * This doctrine of the real and 
the unreal may bo traced so far back ss the Big Veda (See 
the Nasadiya hymni * of the Big Veda which also contains the 
earliest germs of the doctrine of Maya Vada or the illusorincss 
of the world). The second essence of the Absolute reality is 
intelligence which is also not its attribute or quality. This 
essential attribute distinguishes the Absolute from material 
objects thus suggesting that it has intelligence as its essential 
nature which again is identical with essential being. The 
third essence of the Absolute is bliss or happiness which also 
constitutes its essence and not attribute thus distinguishing it 
from the embodied soul of the phenomenal world which under- 
goes many privations and sufferings and migrates from one 
bodily existence to another in endless cycles of births and 
deaths until true philosophical knowledge dawns upon it. 

Conclusioa 

It may be concluded that the Absolute is the only essential 
reality from a philosophical point of view and that it has a 
distinct objective existence separate from nature and man and 
having the attributes of eternal existence, intelligence, and 
bliBS as constituting its essence and real nature while all other 
objects of the phenomenal world are an appearance only and 
which have only a relative reality and being within tho 
Absolute. 


4. (B. U. 2-1-20.) 


6. (B. V. 10-129.) 



straight aod Crooked Thiokii^. 

By 

SHilTKAT RaO. 

Strai^hUhinkinflf is very rare. Crooked thinkinnf ii very 
eommon. Perhaps it was this idea that prompted Oscar Wilde 
to exclaim : *'1 wonder who defined man as a rational animal. 
It is the most premature definition ever framed. Man is many 
thinsfs hnt not rational,** 

On the other hand, man takes pride in beincf rational. Tie 
lays claim to the sole proprietory ri&fhts over the faonity, called 
Reason, which he denies to the rest of the creation. Is his 
pride jnst, when he often turns, twists, and even manprlos truth 
by crooked reasons and fallacious arf^nments ? Is his claim 
rififhtfiil despite the manifold errors, and fiflarinfy fallacies that he 
frequently commits 7 

The privilege of answer I'nfif this question is left entiraly to 
yon. T have no intention of establishin^if or dispntin^ man’s 
claims to Reason bv means of reasons. I shall content myself 
simply with pointinof out a few instances to show that Alice in 
Wonderland behaved not half so anausingly as Man in Blunder- 
land does. 

I will recount before yon some of the crooked ways of 
thinking, and a few of the common, dishonest tricks in onr 
argnments. Yon would see for yourselves how easy it is to 
avoid these errors and how blindly we swallow some of the 
validity-coated pills of false oonclusions. 

One of the commonest of errors is that of ’’Emotional 
thinking*'. It is the use of emotionally-toned words in a piece 
of argument. I shall call this the fallacy of "Coloured Think- 
ing**. 

This fallacy consists in the use of emotionally-tened words 
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in floientifio, political, moral, and religionB diKUBnons. Appeal 
iB made to the heart, rather than to the head. Such wordB 
aronBe Btrong emotional reaotiooB, Buffaeing the whole of our 
oonsdoaBneBB, and overpowering our reaBon bo completely that 
the cerebral activity ie hardly called into play. 

What iB meant by an *'emotiona]ly-ton^ word*’ ? There 
are two kindo of words : — 

1. OhjecUve, or Denotative, or Oonatitative, 

2. 8id)jective, or Gonnotative, or Epistemic. 

1, The Oij€ctive or conatiiutive words denote some object, 
person, property, or relation. They stand for something. 
They are symbols or verbal signs used to indicate objects. 

2. The subjective, or Epiatemie words indicate some one’s 
attitude towards an object or person. They imply something 
more than the surface meaning. They are essentially suggest- 
ive, evoking many ideas and associations in our minds in 
addition to the ideas of objects for which they stand. They 
might be called emotional words or emotion- ridden words. 

The distinction between the Objective and Subjective words 
would become plain if we consider a few examples, e. g. The 
word^'dog* has an objective meaning, or we might say a 
neutral, and colourless meauing. It denotes a four-footed 
domestic animal, kept as a pet. The word “our* moans a dog 
but it means something more too. Analysis of its meaning 
would yield the equation: our— dog + mongrel, or inferior 
breed + a flavour of disapprovai+contempt. The word **our’* 
does not merely denote a 'dog*, but also evokes emotions. It 
is an emotional word. 'Dog* is relatively colourless, but ’cur* 
is coloured with emotion. 

Similarly the word ''nigger" points to a member of a dark- 
skinned race, and arouses at the same time the feeling of 
strong disapproval and contempt. Take another word 'native*. 
At first it meant simply an original inhabitant of a country, 
then it took on the sense of a member of non-European or 
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nnm?ilifed noe, later on its import oonveyed hatirad and 
Qontempt. It was this word, no less than anything else that 
widened the gnlf between the Indians and the British. 

In still another fpronp of words : 'firm,' 'obstinate', and 
'pig-headed,' the objeotive meaning is the same, Tis : to be 
steady, and to stick to one's purpose despite obstaoles ; but 
the subjeotiye meanings are quite different. 'Firm' carries 
a suggestion of approyal ; 'obstinate* oi mild dis-approval ; 
and 'pig-headed' of strong dis-approval. 

Again what is "invincible heroism" in the case of onr 
allies becomes "ponderous foolhardiness" in the case of our 
enemies. In the Great War, the British newspapers con- 
trasted 'the spirit of onr Tommies' with the 'mentality of 
the Huns", In the recent Italo-Abyssinian war, some papers 
described the Ethiopians as patriots and the Italians as cruel 
monsters. A fluent and forcible speech by one of our own 
party is eloquent, a similar speech delivered by one of the. 
opposite party is called a harangue. 

From the above-quoted examples it would be clear that 
there are two kinds of words : 1. Those in which the objec- 
tive meaning predominates ; and 2. Those in which the 
subjective attitude or emotional attitude predominates. The 
fallacy called "Coloured Thinking" for want of a better name 
occurs when the subjective words are used where objective words 
are required, and emotion takes the place of reason, and 
poetry the place of Logic. In asking you to avoid this fallacy, 
I do not mean that one class of words should be sacrificed 
for the other class of words, or one might be thrown out of 
the dictionary altogether. What I contend against is the 
misuse and abuse of words*— i. e. the use of emotional words 
in the solution of scientific, social, or political, or religious 
problems. I believe that in very many cases the real truth 
is obscured by emotional words 

I think that one of the chief reasons for the great progress 
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and admioe made by Mathemaftioe is that ‘it steered dear 
of all the boge of emotions and sentiments, and bnilt its 
magnifieent edidoe of knowledge upon the solid rook of 
Reason. It avoided words as far as possible and made a very 
liberal use of figares, symbols, and notations. As it was 
not burdened with emotion-ridden words, it made rapid 
porogress, and took the reasoning processes to the dizzy heights 
of Trignometry, Differential and Integral Oaloull It would 
be equally true to maintain that the great advance made by 
Chemistry, Physios, and Biology was due no less to the very 
sparing use of emotionally-tinged words than to the ezperimental 
method. Was not Biology checked in its march of progress, 
when the traditional ''nobility of man" was threatened by 
his proposed "base origin" in the form of the "Evolutional 
Doctrine"? "The Descent of Man from the Apes” — that little 
phrase — ^gave a greater set-back to the theory than all other 
counter-arguments put together. In olden days, when gold 
and silver were known as noble metals (mark the emotional 
words), Chemistry could make a very little headway, because 
the use of such words made dispassionate thinking impossibloe 
The introduction of dry, and clear-out formuls«-H|0, 

ENOa etc. was a step taken in the right direction. 

This slight digression was made to show that the growth 
and advancement of the modern sciences, and the exactness 
of the conclusions reached by them, have been very largely 
the result of their ridding themselves of all such terms as 
suggest emotional attitudes, and their restricting themselves 
to those, objective words or symbols that merely indicate 
objects, properties, or relations. 

The proposition that I wish to maintain is that the common 
use of emotional words in scientifio, political, and religious 
thinking is as much out of place as would a chemical, or an 
algebraic formula be in in the middle of a poem. e. g. 
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Ihing of beanly is a joy for eyer, 
a*-b»-(a+b)»-br 

1 do nob oerbainly mean to depreoate the role of feeling 
and emotion in our life, art, poetry, and literature. Far 
be it for me to minimiie fta value. But I do want to assert 
with all the force at my oommand, that science, morals, politics, 
reli((ion, and moat of the practical problems of life require A 
cool, oalm. balanced, and loptieal thinking. Questions of 
tariffs, international wars, social ownership, strikes etc., need 
sober and dispassionate logic. Thomas Carlyle voiced the 
same idea, when he said to the great poet, Lord Tennyson, 
** Alfred, my man, whatever you have to say, say it in prose.” 

Emotional thinking has its place, but its proper place is 
not where important decisions are to be made. Its legitimate 
place is in poetry, romantic prose, drama, and Botion, where 
the chief aim of words is to produce certain emotions. Bub 
if we discuss our political, scientific, and social problems 
emotionally and also desire to arrive at true conclusions, we 
shall be trying to reach East by travelling West. 

Let me now show you by a few concrete examples how 
the emotionally toned words lead us into the absurdest of 
errors. 

Notice what John Rnskin said of Whistler’s Picture 
’'Nocturnes”, “1 have heard and seen much of Cockney Impud- 
ence before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb ask 
two hundred guineas for Hinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
face.* It is indeed a beautiful cascade of words, a brilliant 
criticism of the picture. But it is a rapidly flowing stream of 
emotional words that drift us away from truth. Reason is 
swept off its feet. Paraphrasing the piece in objective and 
colourless words, we get : ”1 have heard and seen much of 
the insolent behaviour of a native of London before now, but 
never expected a conceited fellow like this painter ask 200 
guineas for painting a worthless or a meaningless picture.* 
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Plainly not much is left of Baskin's soatlung critioism except 
that Whistler had asked too high a prioo for his picture. 

Take another example. Sometime back an article appeared 
in the 'lYibane under the caption : "Crazy oroakings of a orass 
oommunalist.'* This crass communalist was M. Ali and the 
crazy croaking was his speech. You can see how the very 
title prejudices the mind of the reader. Take another article 
from the same paper under the heading : "Peeping parcels and 
moTing tents'*; These peeping parcels were women wearing 
burquas or veils. By citing this example I neither defend nor 
condemn the punlah system, but I merely try to invite your 
attention to the prinoiplo that emotionally toned words should 
not be substituted for argument. Appeal to reason is different 
from the appeal to passion, 

In another paper one of Ohiirchiirs speeches was charac- 
terized as ''Mishief- maker's gall.' In a debate in the House 
of Commons about the boycott of foriegn cloth by Indians, 
Cburohill asked if it was a duty of parliament supinely to allow 
matters to drift till Lancashire was ruined. He maintained 
that the present policy was injurious to India and ruinous to 
Lancashire. Boycott, whether political, social, or economic 
should be proclaimed to be illegal. "Boycott was a fruit of 
weakness and the luck of confidenco in British duty, and the 
British mission, and poisoned Hindu- Muslim relations". If we 
subject this passage to logical test, we shall discover that it is 
a mere collection of oouflioting statouients, unsupported by 
reasons. It is a fallacy-cog^d structure painted with emotion. 

Let us take an extract from an article in the Sphere, 
entitled ; "India's future — ^The Report of the Joint Select 
Committee.*’ by Mauser. It reads thus : "It is a paraphrase 
and an apologia to White Paper. The outcome is a farrago of 
give-and-deny, a patchwork of admissions and hopes and an 
avowal of root-incompttibilities in the warring interests which 
it sets out to solve, an attempt at oonstitution-makiog in the 
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best demoorstio manner for an immense snb-confcinent many 

thonsands of miles away, the instincts of which at eyery essen- 
tial point diverefe from those of the West and which is only 
today leaminj^ the barest jarcfon of a svstem for the very names 
of which it has to borrow from onr lanc^najire.— Verbose and 
over>sohoIarly in its representation, it lacks pith and point.” 
Here a^piin we find words which carry more or less stroni; 
snsriTcstions of emotional attitudes in the discussion of political 
matters of snch f^rave importance. 

From this vice philosophical writings, which should in the 
fitness of things, be based on Logic, are not free. Take, for 
instsnre, Thomas Carlyle’s criticism of the theory of ntilitari/tn- 
ism. Hft celled it ”tbe mechanical profit and loss theory’* : 
an upholstery and cookery conception of morals. He goes still 
further and describes it as ”Pig Philosophy* whioh regards the 
universe as a 'swine trough’ in whioh virtue is thought of as 
the attainment of the maximum quantity of 'Pig’s wash.’ 
Again, apostrophizing man, he says, "Art thou nothing else 
than a vulture seeking after somewhat to eat ; shrieking 
dolefully because carrion enough is not given thee ?* Very 
brilliant expressions, but argument nil. Coming down to the 
bare bones of statement, all these epithets simply mean that 
ntilitarianism is the theory which maintains that we should 
always aim at the "greatest Happiness of the greatest number.” 
The emotional words lead us astray and blind us to the leal 
point at issue. 

Another writer condemns Kant’s Philosophy by dubbing it 
as "ghastly ballet of bloodless categories.” Boiling down the 
statement, the underlying objective meaning is that Kant 
tries to explain the universe by the application of certain forms 
or categories of thought. 

Take another example, how Joseph Jastrow oharaoteriies 
Freud’s theory of Psycho-analysis. He oalls it "talking oure ;** 
"Chimney sweeping”; Parodying Longfellow’s famous lines : 
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“Dnst thon art, to dust returnest, was not spoken of the soul/’ 
he says "Sex then art, to sex returnest, was decidedly spoken 
of the Freudian soul'*. Freud's dream theory is deaoribed 
as a "boot-lef; traffio in repressed desires." It smuggles its 
wares by wrapping them in camouflaged packages, and employ- 
ing ingenious dramatic disguises, at times with as little regard 
for the moral as for the logical properties. 

If we scratch even but slightly external varnish of those 
quotations, we shall find very little of sense or logic under- 
neath. I think that these examples are quite enough to show 
how emotionally-toned words distort truth in social, political 
scientific and philosophical writings. 

AU and some FaZZocy— -Making a statement in which all 
is implied but *some' is true. 

It is time that I shall pass on now to another dishonest 
trick in our arguments : viz : "fallacy concerning the Inde- 
signate Proposition.” It springs up from the uncertainty as 
to whether the predication is made of the entire subject or 
a part of the subject. This is a very common fallacy. No 
other error, I believe, has been the cause of so much cruelty, 
injustice, and bloodshed throughout the history of the world 
as this error. It might sound strange, but it is nevertheless 
true that this piece of crooked thinking lies at the bottom of 
many of your coinmunual riots, afirays, feuds and fights among 
different factions, wars and general massacres. History bears 
impartial testimony to the fact that the statement is no exagge- 
ration. Take the case of the wholesale massacre of Protes- 
tants in France on St. Bartholomew's Day and examine the 
little mischievous imp of an argument that inspired it and 
drove it on. "Protestants are bad". The proposition is 
indesignate. It is neither universal nor particular. It is 
silent as to whether "all” or "some” protestants are bad. 
But we can safely declare that some protestants may be bad, 
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but certainly not all. The murderere however never stopped 
to consider, whether *'bad’' can be predicated of 'protestants* 
to an entire or a partial extent. In the Great War the slogan 
was "Down with Germans. They are wioked and murderous 
people. They should be exterminated — men. women, and 
children.*' Massacres of Jews in the middle ages, of aristo- 
crats in the French Revolution, of cominunista, and anti' 
communist of our own time — all these are examples of the 
readiness of men to act on the proposition that all A'S are 
evil when A stands for men of another nation, race or creed. 
The truth is that some A’S are evil, but cerfuinly not all. 
1 do not, of course, wish to go so far as to say that all general 
statements of the form "All A is B" must necessarily be 
false. That itself be a general statement that was certainly 
false. 

A question naturally crops up : Why aro people so anxious 
to use and understand ‘’all,” when "some’* is rightly implied ? 
The explanation for this, so far as I think, is that a sentence 
with 'Home' says so little, and most })oople think that it was 
hardly worth saying at all. For instance, a man says, "some 
A’S are white*’. If the total number of A*S is lOOO, then 
'some* may apply to any figure between one and 999. This 
tendency to use 'all* where 'some' would be moro proper, is 
chiefly due to an inordinate desire on our part to give force 
and weight to our statements. 

It is strange that we forget that universal propositions, 
being more comprehensive, and alLembraoing is vulnerable 
at a large number of points than a particular proposilion. 
The former is in greater danger of being refuted than the 
latter. I he universal proposition may bo easily disproved 
by pointing even one instance to the contrary, e.g. A person 
maintains that 'all Jews are Cowards’, his opponent need point 
to only one brave Jew, and the case is overthrown. If he 
had maintained the more moderate proposition that '‘some 
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JewB are Cowardi/’ hia proposition would have been safer and 
better fortified. 

So we should be careful in making universal statements. 
We should be still wore careful in dealiiif|r with 'indesignaie 
propositions*, and should not treat them as universal, when 
only the particular is true. 

ATfipetd to authority. 

Appeal to authority instead of Reason is another common 
fraud masqueradinR as truth. It is the trick of making a 
statement by a reference to a learned authority trusting that 
one’s opponent will not challenge the proof. Invoking the aid 
of authority to strengthen an argument is not itself illegiti- 
mate. A fallacy may be charged only when proof is required, 
and nothing but authority is given. The triok lies in trying 
to overwhelm an opponent with shame at his temerity in 
opposing a great authority. ‘‘Reporters who interview sncoess- 
fiil biiisness men, inventors, popular actresses, and famous 
generals for the purpose of getting the last word on Economics, 
science, sociology, or politics are guilty of this fallacy." 

We attach too much importance to “Who’* said this, to the 
utter neglect of what he said, and what proofs he gave. In 
the realm of reasoning the props to prestige — such as the titles 
of distinction, Fellowships of Ro3'al Society, University degrees, 
morning coat and top-hat and Rolls Royoe— «re quite out of 
place. We should always stand on guard, with the club of 
logic in our hand, whenever any one tries bo speak to ns in 
“Thus saitli the Lord" manner. These prestiges and preten- 
ded authorities are often abused. Respect authority by all 
means, but do not give it undue respect which should lead to 
neglect to examine the evidence for and against a given 
proposition. 

Let me point out some of the many mischiefs made by 
this little dishonest triok of argument. The prestige of 
learned men and great writers has been frequently used to 
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orush many movements of Soientifio discovery at their be- 
ginning, A striking example of the intellectual idolatory with 
which the schoolmen regarded Aristotle was that one of them 
denied the existence of spots in the sun, as the same was not 
mentioned in the works of Aristotle. Copernicus discovered 
that the earth moved round the sun and was cast into a dun- 
geon for his pains, because his theories ran counter to the 
authority of the Holy Books, 

The authoritative voice of the learned world delayed the 
acceptance of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
for a whole generation. Lister's discovery of the use of 
antiseptics in surgery was similarly opimsed by estnblished 
medical authority. The great scientists ridiculed Edison's 
great invention, the phonograph, and on the occasion of its 
first demonstration, he was accused of playing the trick of 
ventriloquism. 

So we find that authority becomes tyrannical and irrational 
unless it is constantly brought to the tribunal of facts and 
subjected to the criticism of others. A man however highly 
placed he may be, should never say, **A8 an authority on this 
subject, I know that these results are totally wrong’*. He 
ought to investigate the matter thoroughly before he has any 
right to pass a judgement on the work of another scientist. 

This undue respect for authority is also used to exploit the 
multitude by the advertisers of quack medicines and promoters 
of public companies. A judge of a High Court, or a University 
Professor, or an Engineer recommends a particular Surma or 
ointment, or allows his name to be inserted in the list of 
Directors of a limited concern. The advertisers freely use the 
names of these well-known people to attract and win public 
confidence to the goods or shares they have to sell. The form 
of the argument involved would seem to be, that A is a man 
whose opinion on many auijecta is of weight, therefore his 
judgement is of weight on all subjects. What the gullible 
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public forgets is that a professor of English Literature may be 
an authority on Shakespeare, Milton, or Bernard Shaw, but he 
knows precious little about medicines or insurance coinfianies. 
We have to learn that men are to be trusted exclusive!} 
within the limits of their own experience, and m their own 
profession and pursuit. 

So we should never allow authority to be substituted for 
reason. 

To sum up : we have so far dealt with three common 
tricks in arguments. 

1, The use of emotional words in arguments. The remedy 
is to translate them into objective words. 

2, Wrong interpretation of an indesignate proposition. 
We should not make a statement in which “all** is implied 
when 'some* is true. 

3, Appeal to authority. 

Authority can never serve as a substitute for reason. 



Badarayaaa Oo Subtle Body. 

By 

Pb. Krishna Dutta Bharadwaj. 

A liberated soul can assume* several bodies simultaneous- 
ly, and it can give* thhm np at its own will. When the 
emancipated soul (atman) is in a body, it enjoys the worldly 
things as we, the ordinary people, do in our waking* periods 
with the organs of the sense. The case is similar when it is 
in more than one bodies. The difference between that soul 
and us lies in the scope of freedom and power. While we can 
not take up and refuse bodies at our will, the Mukta Jiva 
is free to do such miraculous deeds. 

When not in a body or bodies the liberated soul enjoys 
worldly things through its mind only, just as we do in our 
dreams.^ 

The above description is easy to grasp. Enjoyment through 
a body of the five elemontals is without any question. All of 
us experience this state of affairs during tho day. Like-wisc, 
enjoyment through mind alone is also understandable, because 
we also feel pleasure in happy dreams at night through mind 
oiny. Here mind may mean mind alone or it may signify the 
inner body which constitutes the subtle elcmentals and Indriyas. 

When an Atman ascends the path of salvation whence there is 
no” return, it goes not alone, but is accompanied by the subtle* 

1. HI# Sfiip! 4, 11) 

а. W 4, 4, 10) 

3. wSt (4, 4, 14) 

4. IPWlt (4, 4, 13) 

б. ^Tijraftr: (4, 4, 22) 

6. infM[(4, 2, 12) 
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body. Ib should not be miotaken by what I have said above 
that a Mukta Atman, while not in a body, can thinic only. Nu, 
it can speak, see walk and so forth. That it can speak is clear 
from a passage of the Upanishad which describes a talk^ be- 
tween the ascending Purosha and its guide. So the mind with 
the liberated soul stands for the subtle body. 

Now a question arises. Does the emancipated Atman 
reject this subtle body also 1 It is a very perplexing question, 
and an unbiassed study of the Brabamasutras has led me to 
opine that, according to Badarayana, there is no separation of 
the subtle body from the Atman during salvation. All the 
subtle elements accompany the soul up to the abode of Para- 
Brahma.* 

The Sutra which is very positive on this subject is 

4. 2. 16. i.e. “non-seperation, the scriptures say so.* The 
scriptures say that the emancipated soul enjoys the objects by 
help of the mind" n«raT “'ITie 

Sutras preceding ^T|iTn!|[ discuss the subtle body and 

the following Sutras indicate the state of ascending the path 
of the Divive Abode. So the context shows that this Sutra is 
describing the relation between body and soul. 

The following passage of tho Prashna-Upanishad is worth 
quoting here in this connection >— 

* l Tgfa I It is said that the extract means that the 
subtle body of an emancipated soul leaves it. Let fus examine 
the statement and apply our daily experience to it. 

The English translation of the Sanskrit text would read 
like this : The sixteen Kalas having their seat in the Furusha^ 

7. irai wv (4. 2, 16) 

8. H iifiiiPi i ww ' ir!n?i ( ) I 
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lose themselves (lit, sot) when they meet it. The 'Kalas’ seem 
to stand for the inner body which constitutes the five organa of 
the sense, five organs of tlie action, subtlo elementals and 
one mind, which amount to sixteen. 

Our daily experience shows that our different organs are 
absorbed in Atman leaving no trace of their separate entity 
during sleep. At that time their different names* and functions 
are all stopped, though temporarily. Since these Ealas come 
out again after a few hours and resume their work as before, 
we cannot infer that they leave away the Atman. On the other 
hand, one is inclined to believe that they do exist with the 
Atman. 

'I'he above statement is applicable to the state of the 
Nirbij^ * Snmadhi also because there too the Yogi's organs cease 
to operate and not forsake the Atman. 

Vow if t* « ahovo pissigo of the Qpanishad is applied to 
'1,0 ^Uic of salvation, it would simply mean that during that 
period also the Indriyas of the emancipated soul stop their 
functions. The Sanskrit expression cannot convey 

the sense of absolute separation. 

So it seems, from the study of Brahmasiitras that B.adara- 
yana was of the opinion that the individual soul stands in an 
eternal and indissoluble connection with mind which represents 
a refined form of Frakriti. He perhaps could not think of the 
Atman residing without mind or Purusha without Pr.akriti. 
If Atman were the subject, the mind would be the predicate ; 
and both Atman and mind make one complete unit, each one 
of them being incomplete. Badarayana’s view seems to be 
very sound, and it i.s based on the scriptural texts also. "Just 
as the spokes are always associated with the navel of a working 
wheel, so does the mind with the soul.” 

9. f«^ iirat Wf ) I 

10. TOifii t-nO 
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Acharja Bamannja thinks that the soul is accompanied by 
the subtle body until it has reached Para-Brahma ; and after 
that it is the pure soul residing in the body of which 

enjoys the Divive Presence. 

Acharya Shankara belie7ed in the possession of subtle 
material body by the emancipated soul and its residence in the 
Divine City. But he thinks that this salvation belongs to the 
lower stage, and also speaks of a higher stage which is beyond 
description. Shankara's Ultimate Reality is indescribable, and 
to him the fiimous definition of Brahman ; *'meant 

Brahman, the inferior. 

With Badarayana, salvation is of one kind only. Even his 
superior Brahman is describeable, and so are the released souls 
that keep up their subtle bodies and rejoice in enjoyments 
similar to the Divine enjoyments except some suoh privileges 
as the creation^* of the universe. 


11 . ( 4 . 4 . 21 ) 

12. (4i 4i» 17) 
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